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INSANITY.* 


So frightful a thing to contemplate is insanity, that most men sedu- 
lously turn from the subject. It is left almost wholly to professional or 
philosophical handling. Ignorance is more generally spread on this 
tremendous malady than on any other topic within the circle of human 
inquiry. Scarcely any body without the pale of the profession ventures 
to exercise his understanding, or hazard a judgment on the causes, work- 
ings, treatment; or cure.- The doctor has thus an undisputed monopoly 
of the matter, and must be blindly trusted. It is an act of presumption 
to question his claims to intuitive superiority. So entirely at a loss, 
indeed, are the embarrassed connexions of the insane—so alarmed—so 
utterly incapable of directing, that the first impulse is to remove the 
afflicted individual from his home, and place him under the superin- 
tendence and dominion of strangers. Receptacles for numbers are thus 
in demand—for few can command the exclusive services of professional 
men—and the reception of the insane is thus a trade distinct for the most 
part from the cure ; and the discipline adopted becomes almost, nay, 
a irresistibly, not what is best calculated to cure, but what will give 

e least trouble, and be the least cost. Force and violence are the cheap- 
est expedients ; and severity, and augmenting severity, is the sure con 
sequence. For a while these are successfully concealed ; but, by degrees, 
they get wind. Harrowing tales rouse our indignation—our sympathies 
kindle—the victim must be rescued. The plea of necessity, whieh of 
course is vehemently urged, then gets thoroughly sifted. Inquiry soon 
shews that cruelty is more convenient for the keeper than serviceable 
to the sufferer. A little farther scrutiny as irresistibly proves that cruelty 
exasperates and confirms the malady ; and we are thus led, step by. step, 
to inquire into the causes of madness—convinced that, if these are acces- 
sible—if these can be once defined, we are, in proportion, likely to dis- 
cover the cure, or at least shall be better able to judge, with some intelli- 
gence, of the applicability of the remedies proposed. The doctor, though 

must still be the agent and manager, will no longer be. the despotic 
controller ; he will no longer be able to play the quack, and silence 
remonstrance by authority. The general grounds and modes of treat- 
ment will be A nant by the laity; and the practitioner must no 
longer lay his account upon confiding ignorance, or consult his sole con- 
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venience. No attempt to hoodwink the public will be any longer of 
service. 

And, in the name of common sense, why should the subject of insa- 
nity be supposed within the reach of one set of men, and out of the 
reach of all others? What is there supposed to be in insanity, or in any 
thing it concerns us to know, which we may not, as to all general princi- 
ples, understand as well as the professional craftsman? Governors and 
priests have each, in elder times, wrapped their craft in mystery, and 
would still willingly withdraw from the public gaze the machinery of 
their labours. These, however, have at length become open subjects ; 
and though every body does not—simply because not every body cares 
about them, or because most people are otherwise engaged—every one 
may understand them. The pursuits of the scholar and the man of 
science, in like manner, are now every where accessible. Every body 
knows that clues to wind the labyrinths are within his grasp, though he 
may not actually thread them. The general anatomy and _ physiolog 
of the human frame—its uses and purposes—may be as well understood 
by the unprofessional as the professional—or to what purpose is the mul- 
titude of books, which are every day published expressly to instruct and 
inform? Distinctly and ably as many of them are composed, we have no 
manner of doubt, the matters thus communicated are often as thoroughly 
comprehended by the reader as the writer. 

Why, then, should not insanity be regarded as equally intelligible as 
any other subject, which once exclusively engaged the attention of pro- 
fessional persons? To them we must look mainly for facts—to the men 
who have the more opportunities for observing ; but why the professional 
man is better able to combine these facts, and infer from them, than 
another, it would puzzle any body, perhaps, to establish. An inference 
is not always matter of sagacity—of penetration—springs not up, we 
mean, as an effect of the will. Put two or more facts together ; and their 
several relations, if any exist, present themselves spontaneously, we know 
not how. All that we, apparently, can do, is to place things together— 
and observe ;—and what is there here that one cultivated man may not 
do as well as another? The superiority of one man over another—sup- 
posing the organization equal, which, though perhaps never precisely the 
case, is often sufficiently so for rough equalities—consists in observation. 
The more observant, in short, will know more than the less observant— 
every truth comes at last to a truism. 

It is our intention to throw a glance over this appalling, but most 
interesting subject, mainly as to the causes which originate or lead to its 
development. We profess no close, no minute, no complete, no technical 
analysis ;—we shall draw together facts, the reality of which every one, 
on being reminded, will recognize ; and these are the only bases on 
which the medical man himself has to build. If once causes are tho- 
roughly ascertained, and found to be at all within human control, we are 
forthwith put in the way of discovering how to guard against the out- 
break of those causes, and shall, moreover, surely be better qualified to 
check and thwart their operation, when they do break out, and better able 
to construct and apply the possible remedy. The process of cure will cease 
to be merely tentative on the part of the professor, and of stupid wonder 
on that of the laity. What is the final object of all inquiries and discus- 
sions, but to increase the individual’s knowledge, and, of consequence, 
his “ power ;” and thus to take the management of himself and his 
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affairs, as much as possible, into his own hands ? Why shoald we volun- 
tarily throw ourselves, blindfold, into other people’s power? 

Is madness a disease of the mind or the body? Of the body, doubt- 
less. But let us get into no metaphysics—much less into the doubts and 
difficulties of theology. We know nothing, physically, of the mind, but 
through the body. For any thing we aclually know, the mind is the 
sheer result of admirable mechanism. Of the union of an independent 
body and an independent mind, we know nothing. We affirm nothing, 
certainly, of the mind, uninfluenced by the body. We enter not into the 
question of materialism: it is unconnected with the view we take of the 
subject. We must, however, speak popularly—the mind and the body. 
Mental disease, uncaused by external impressions, is scarcely intelligible. 
Sensations are excited from without and within; and in both may, in 
excess, become the cause of insanity. The process is shortly this— 
External impressions—in proportion, of course, to constitutional suscep- 
tibility—act, through the senses and nerves, upon the feelings ; and the 
feelings re-act upon the brain. The impression is, in fact, double: first, 
upon the senses, next upon the heart—almost, perhaps quite, simulta- 
neously. The nerves and the circulation are thus both implicated ; 
and thus, by excess of action, moral irapressions of all kinds may 
become causes of insanity. But the moral is not the immediate cause— 
it is productive of a physical one, which is in reality the immediate—the 
proximate cause of derangement; and to the physical effects must we 
direct our main attention. 

Now these moral causes are within every body’s observation, and every 
body can estimate the first effects. Some, without weighing the force 
of their expressions, have denied the influence of mind on matter ; but 
the fact of effects upon the body—of even diseases, both of structure and 
function, produced by mental emotions—is established by a thousand 
proofs. The heart, stomach, liver, intestines, kidneys, &c. are often 
violently affected by the consequences of passion. The ancients referred 
particular passions to particular viscera—courage to the heart, anger to 
the liver, joy to the spleen, &c. ; and even modern physicians of great 
eminence have done nearly the same. But we have nothing to do but 
with recognizable facts. 

Sensations, emotions, passions, are all accompanied by bodily changes ; 
yet these are all excited by impgessions from without—that is, are all 
instances of mind acting upon matter, before matter acts upon mind—are 
all moral causes. 

Modesty betrays itself by a simple blush, which vanishes with the 
exciting cause, and scarcely produces any farther perceptible effect ; but 
shame shews a deeper suffusion—a more permanent one ; the blood is, 
in a peculiar manner, retained in the vessels nearest the surface, as if the 
veins had suffered some sudden constriction, and refused to return it. This 
sensation, in its excesses, is known to have produced other physical effects 
of an extraordinary kind—suppressions, insanity, death. Esquirol, a 
French physician, records his attendance upon a “ lady, who became 
insane on the wedding night, from shame, on sleeping with a man ; and 
also another, who, though she loved her husband to excess, was deranged 
at the nuptial approach.” 

Diffidence is another modification of modesty, which has brought on 
mental derangement. Cowper the poet is quoted by Dr. Burrowes as 
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an instance of melancholy, from apprehension of inability to execute with 
propriety a very simple and honourable, but public duty. 

error and horror produce similar effects. But here the face is pale 
—the blood is driven from the extreme vessels back upon the heart—the 
motions of the heart become thus embarrassed—a violent struggle ensues 
—and the organ may suddenly cease to beat, or may burst. In the 
reaction, too, the functions of the brain may be overwhelmed by the 
force of the blood rushing back into its vessels; and then insanity 
ensues. 

In anger, again, the blood flies to the eapillaries, and reddens the sur- 
face ; but sometimes the effect is just the contrary, and the cheek is per- 
fectly blanched. In the latter case, it is of the more deadly, though less 
impetuous character, coupled perhaps with the chilling checks of hatred 
and revenge—a sudden and forcible control, effected partly perhaps by 
the promise of future and more effective vent. But madness may follow, 
in the one case, the accelerated movement of the blood ; and apoplexy, 
in the other, the violent reaction upon the exhausted vessels. 

The effects of fear, and terror, and anger, even upon the muscular 
powers, are equally obvious. Anger augments them prodigiously—fear, 
on the contrary, paralyses. Sudden alarms, as we learn from physicians 
of respectability—and we may safely trust to such facts—by their chilling 
effects, have removed the symptoms of incipient fever. Fear, again, may 
check, as well as cause insanity. A pail of cold water dashed on the 
patient by surprise, has been known to cure mania; but there must 
always be danger of the reaction destroying the equilibrium between the 
nerves and the circulation; and thus producing fatuity or apoplexy. 
Terror, again, may stimulate, as well as paralyse. It will rouse to 
extraordinary efforts of self-preservation ; but the ultimate effect may 
work the subversion of the mind. Dr. Burrowes records the effect of 
terror upon a British naval officer, who had an intrigue with the wife of 
a native of Monte Video. Returning from an interview, in the night, 
he was attacked by assassins ; the sudden fright and peril acting asa 
powerful stimulant, he defended himself so vigorously, that he escaped 
unhurt, and took refuge in a place of safety; but scarcely had he 
reached it, when he was seized with furious mania. The reaction de- 
stroyed the equilibrium—the circulation had been too much quickened 
to calm quietly down to the point of steadiness. 

The tendency of excessive grief to force blood to the brain, and con- 
sequently to bring on madness, is familiar to every one—tears give 
relief. Sudden joy, again, and more likely, apparently, than grief—it 
has no natural vent like grief. Transitions from joy to grief occasion 
the greatest shocks, and produce the most durable effects. Yet actual 
losses, or disappointments, in pecuniary speculations, do not appear, 
observes Dr. Burrowes, to occasion insanity so frequently as unexpected 
or immense wealth. In the six months succeeding the numerous failures 
of the winter of 1825-6, there were fewer returns to the commissioners 
for licensing madhouses, of insane persons in the London district, than 
in any omer rege period for many years before. 

Distinct effects, again, are produced on particular organs, by particular 
passions. To give an instance or two—the smell, or even the expectation 
food, excites the saliva—maternal feelings, the secretion of milk—dislike, 
both in the woman and the brute, prevents the flow of it—fear excites the 
intestines, kidneys, and skin, producing diarrheea, incontinence of urine 
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and sweat—grief affects the stomach and lachrymal ducts—compassion, 
the bowels—anger, the liver—terror, the nerves, sometimes even to 
paralysis—extreme hope, the respiration. 

And generally, whenever strong emotion and passion stimulate the 
brain to extraordinary exertion, the action of the heart is responsive, and 
varies with the force of the impression. Joy, anger, desire, &c., acce- 
lerate the circulation, and bring on, in its excesses, mania, palsy, &c. 
Fear, horror, &c., on the other hand, by retarding, or rather by reflecting 
back the current of the blood upon the larger vessels, produce fainting, 
and even absolute suspension of the action of the heart, and on the 
recovery of its force, so violent a reaction, that life is often extinguished 
in the conflict, or the intellect deranged. 

Intense thought, or abstraction, has a powerful influence on the circu- 
lation. Mathematicians have been known, says Dr. Burrowes, to pass 
days and nights without sleep, from being too deeply engaged in some 
intricate calculations. This absence of sleep is obviously the result of 
excessive action of the brain, which, if not relieved, must soon run on to 
delirium. Extraordinary wakefulness is the signal of nature, therefore, for 
suspending such pursuits. 

Other effects in abundance may be collected, not usually assigned 
among the results of the action of the mind upon the body, and yet as 
indisputably such as any that have already been noticed. Dr. Burrowes 
marks the charming of warts as an instance. The rapid change of the 
hair to white, is plainly another. The very temperature of the body is 
changed—lust heats—fear and aversion cool. The mal de pays arises 
from a moral source—producing, on the evidence of physicians, positive 
organic effects—the lungs are found adhering to the pleura, &c. 

The moral causes hitherto enumerated originate in the individual ; 
but there are others, which seem to spring from the existing condition 
and circumstances of society. The more artificial is the state of society, 
the more active are such causes—the more extensively they multiply and 
operate. Indulgence, indolence, the vices of refinement, make men 
more susceptible and irritable—more sensitive to impressions, and of 
course more liable to insanity. Intense pursuits of any kind—high cul- 
tivation—morals, religion, politics, produce intellectual disorders. The 
lowerclasses, too, though exempt from these concomitants of habitual luxury 
and intense cultivation, provoke disease by excesses—drunkenness and 
intemperance—producing thus the very effect which extreme refinement 
and fastidiousness do, among the higher—that is, greater susceptibility. 

A very striking relation, moreover, is observable in insanity to public 
events. Great political revolutions are great excitors of enthusiasm ; the 
passions ferment—extraordinary vicissitudes occur in the fortunes of 
numbers—and, in proportion as the feelings are actually up, will insanity 
prevail. The effect upon the human frame has been often observed by 
physicians. Pinel speaks of the immense numbers of insane, during the 
more violent fervours of the French revolution; and Dr. Halloran ob- 
served the same in the last rebellion of Ireland. Something very like it 
is visible at this moment, but more particularly among the Orangemen. 
Dr. Rush, again, has recorded many effects of the American revolution, 
both on the mind and the body. Inthe beginning of a battle, the enthu- 
siasm of both officers and men excit 2d great thirst ; and at the first onset, 
a glow of heat, even in the severest cold, was perceptible in both ears. 
Soldiers were found dead in the field at the battle of Monmouth, without 
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any sign of wound, injury, or exhaustion—apparently frem emotion. 
Diseases, unobserved before, he says, appeared on the sudden cessation 
of the war. Some among the royalists, of a desponding character, he 
describes specifically under the name of revoludiana ; while others, which 
were observable among the revolutionists of an opposite cast, he classes 
as anarchia. Among the women, hysterical and other complaints were 
suspended, and new disorders apparently generated. Similar effects on 
females were observed during the Scotch rebellion of 1745; and the 
siege of Paris, by the allies, in 1814, occasioned, according to the report 
of French physicians, much irregularity of the same kind, and apoplexy 
and mania were more frequent. 

Among the moral causes of intellectual derangement, religion has been 
enumerated, mainly because so many insane persons have been possessed 
by religious hallucinations. Excited to excess, every emotion and passion 
is capable of bringing on madness—if so, religion, calculated as are its 
tremendous considerations to influence our feelings, may well be sup- 
posed, by possibility, to be a cause of insanity. But still, though the 
hallucination be a religious one, the real source of insanity may be the 
very reverse of religion, and thus the religious hallucination itself, rather 
be the effect, than the cause of insanity. Generally, those who go mad 
through religion, as it is called, are people of susceptible temperaments, 
or very weak heads. Injudicious preachers, addressing themselves, as 
they chiefly do, to the weak and uninformed, may readily shake an 
addled understanding. It is quite idle, to impute the effect, as most 
people do, to the mysticism of the tenets inculcated, or to the intense- 
ness, with which abstract theology is cultivated, or to the subject of 
religion being impressed too ardently on persons too young or too much 
informed to comprehend it. It is obviously much more to the purpose 
to look to the condition in which the perceptive and reasoning powers 
actually were, before religion appeared to bring on derangement. Dr. 
Burrowes’ great experience goes to shew that the effect springs imme- 
diately from some perversion of religion, or the discussion or adoption of 
novel and extravagant doctrines, at a juncture when the understanding, 
from other causes, is already shaken. Nor does he recollect one instance 
of insanity, arising apparently from a religious source, where the party 
had been undisturbed about opinions. It appeared to him, always to 
originate during the conflict between opposite doctrines before convic- 
tion was determined. While the mind is in suspense from the dread of 
doing wrong in matters of conscience, and the balance is poised between 
old and new doctrines, involving salvation, the feelings are excited, 
says he, to a morbid degree of sensibility. In so irritable a state, an 
incident, which at any other time would pass unheeded, will elicit the 
latent spark, and inflame the mind to madness. Dr. Halloran, who had 
capital opportunities for observation, remarked, that in the Cork Lunatic 
Asylum, where Catholics in proportion to Protestants are ten to one, no 
instance of mental derangement, from this cause, occurred among the 
Catholics, but several among protestant dissenters. The faet is—and 
very important it is to the present purpose—Catholic ministers will not 
permit their flocks to discuss the subject of doctrines—distrust in these 
matters—doctrines or discipline—is denounced at once as stark heresy. 
The moment of peril—as to insane effects we mean—is when old opinions 
in matters of faith are wavering, or the adoption of new ones recent, and 
not yet quietly subsided ; and from this peril the Catholic is obviously 
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protected, whilst the Protestant, with our freedom of discussion, is pre- 
eminently exposed to it. ‘The Methodists are charged with making more 
lunatics than any other sect ; but the truth seems to be—which explains 
the matter very satisfactorily—their converts are more numerous than 
those of any other sect, in the class to which such doctrines are mainly 
directed, and they have had, besides, we take it, almost a monopoly of the 
weaker heads, in that class. 

Emotions, then, of every kind, are capable of disturbing the organs 
and functions of the body, and thus causes, in their origin moral, become 
physical in the course of their operations. These, all of them, in their 
excesses, lead or may lead to insanity ; not by direct impressions, but 
through the morbid changes which they gradually bring about in the 
organs of the body. The more frequent the impressions, the greater, 
of course, is the effect in producing the tendency to derangement. 

But these moral causes—numerous as they are, and capable of excit- 
ing lunacy to a fearful extent—are very far from being the most general 
causes of insanity. It is only where the frame is highly susceptible, or 
where the cause is vehement or excessive, that morbid effects are pro- 
duced by them. The direct physical causes are far more extensive in 
their occurrence, and among these the very chiefest is hereditary predis- 
position. Esquirol—a man of no slight authority in these matters— 
assigns 150 out of 264, in his private practice ; and Dr. Burrowes—of 
at least equal weight and experience—says, he has clearly ascertained 
this predisposition in six-sevenths of the whole of his patients, and 
scarcely seems to doubt its existence in many of the remaining seventh ; 
but the difficulty of ascertaining the hereditary source is often great, 
from the perverse concealments of the friends. And, indeed, so gene- 
ral is the internal conviction, if not the professed belief of the reality 
and extensiveness of hereditary influence, that nothing is more frequent 
than the remark, when eccentricities are observed in individuals, “ there 
is madness in the family—the father or mother was insane.” Constitu- 
tional peculiarities, which physicians, after their learned manner, call 
idiosyncracies, are, in numerous respects, of the commonest occurrence, 
and need only to be alluded to, in a few particulars, to convince us they 
are more extensive than seems to be generally supposed, though every 
body’s actual experience must furnish him numerous instances. Shell- 
fish are offensive to some stomachs—some fruits in like manner—the 
odour of particular flowers—and these peculiarities are known to descend 
through successive generations. It is quite a common thing to hear a 
person say—I cannot bear such or such a thing, nor could my father 
before me. One man, again, inherits gout, another consumption, another 
scrofula, another apoplexy, and propagates it. Peculiarities of form, 
feature, complexion, are all notoriously transmissible. ‘ Whatever 
assumes a constitutional character,” said John Hunter, “ may be given 
to a child, and then it becomes what is called hereditary.” That insanity, 
also, is hereditary, is equally well established, nobody, now-a-days, pro- 
bably doubts. Every day’s experience brings to the observer new con- 
victions. Diseases, too, propagate themselves—the case of syphilis is 
an obvious instance. Liability to mania, fatuity, epilepsy, in successive 
generations, is an opinion confirmed by.the experience of all ages. Some 
physicians have encouraged the notion that hereditary disorders, and 
Insanit among them, appear only in every other, that is, in every third 
individual in lineal descent, but apparently without authority. Here 
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and there, in an individual, the disease may not develop—but ‘no such 


rule, remarks Dr. Burrowes, is observable. 

No fact, indeed, is more incontrovertible than the hereditariness of 
insanity, and no where is the effect more decisive than among tribes or 
families, where, in the well-understood language of the cattle breeder, 
they breed in and in. In our own country, hereditary insanity is more 
common in the higher ranks than in the lower—taking, we mean, num- 
bers for numbers ; and they confessedly more frequently marry with 
those of their own rank, and often among their own families. Examples 
are said to be most numerous in old Scotch families ; and insanity is 
known to be more common in Scotland than in the rest of the country, 
Some centuries ago, the Scots were aware of the tendency, and provided 
against it—when a Scot was afflicted with a disease capable of being 
propagated, the sons were emasculated, and the daughters banished, and 
any female affected by such disease, and pregnant, was burnt alive.* 
Of all people, perhaps, the Jews have most pertinaciously intermarried 
with each other, and hence insanity is believed to be more frequent 
among them. One of the youngest patients Dr. Burrowes ever had 
under his "care, was a member of a respectable Jewish family ; both 
father and mother were insane, and six brothers and sisters, like himself, 
became deranged as they arrived at the age of puberty. The Quakers, 
also, intermarry very much, and among them insanity is more than 
usually prevalent. Mr. Tuke, of the York Retreat, computes one in 
two hundred, and apparently, in a great degree, from this cause. 

Medical men distinguish insanity into types, or forms, or species— 
mania, melancholy, hypochondriasis, &c., but these several forms appa- 
rently propagate indiscriminately—that is, the maniac may beget a 
melancholic, and the contrary. Several forms of insanity, with various 
degrees of intellectual capacity, are sometimes developed in a large 
family. Of one, Dr. Burrowes observes—“ one son has transcendent 
talents, the second is inferior, the third has been for years in a state of 
fatuity, and the fourth is an idiot. That great wit and madness are 
nearly allied is not a poetical fiction—but the one is rarely, the other 
generally, an inheritance.” 

Sometimes it shews itself merely in eccentricities. Individuals are 
often distinguished by singularity of ideas or pursuits—or by equipage 
or dress unlike any body else. Generally there must be some obliquity 
in the perception and judgment of such persons—“ they certainly,” says 
Dr. B., “do not perceive the difference between themselves and the 
generality (he is not speaking of mere fops), and many of these eccen- 
tricities, it is observable, if unnoticed or unchecked, grow more decided 
with time, and ripen at last into perfect insanity.” 

Nor does the hereditary tendency, or predisposition, always break out 
into actual madness, nor are the offspring always inevitably doomed to 
experience the calamity to the full extent. It will sometimes also lie 
dormant till old age, and then appear ; and generally some pretty strong 
excitement seems required to develop it. But there are apparently the 
seeds and the soil, and there must always be danger of these seeds taking 
root, and maturing their fruits. It is, however, more decidedly in cases 
where there exists insanity, or the tendency, in both parents, that the 
effect is most inevitable. Where only one parent is so disposed, the 











* Boethius de Vet. Scot. Moribus. 
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whole of a family ate tarely affected. Some of the offspring; in other 
matters plainly, and, no doubt, in this respect, partake more of one 
than the other. The child that resembles the insane parent in 
features or complexion, will probably resemble him in constitucion and 
dispos*tion. Dr. Burrowes specks of questions being put to him, wro- 
fessionally, by parties contem™la‘ing marriage, when it wes ‘tnown 
insanity had existed in the progenitor of ore or the other—w -ther, for 
instance, a rs born of parents <'>:cende<' fom an insane family, but 
not themselves insene, was capable of prop*~>ting it—to wail, s_n- 
ted by his own expericnce, he answered, yes. Ard, again, whe -:cr 
a child, born Jefore insanity had been devel in either parcot, was as 
liable to become insane as one born after it had been developed—to 
which he replied, of course, yes, if the insarity were her~"'txzy, but no, 
if it were advertitious, that is, originating wi bh the individual. ».. P srvowes 
hesitates about the child born after the development of adventit' ons mad- 
ness. Y¢: why he shou'd, we see not. All hereditary insanity bad a begin- 
nine, “nd wes t’ <1 adver‘itious. And in the same pag? of his most 
ve vabic wei':, c° lich we have made so liberal use, Dr. Burrowes must 
have tought so, when he himself remarked the pr<disposi:ion must 
have erigroted in some onc—it could not have run t> 1¢ creation. 

Now we raust tern for a moment to other cay es o! t’ hysical Kind, 
for which we must depend almost whol! upon tho v'”  -e of physi- 
cians, because such matters do not come in a ricnner ce’ nl - direct 
and obvious before the cognizance of unpro’ec-ional ;<: sor. J] 2 of 
these, and indeed the chief of them, pass wider the name of sy...30""7e*, 
by which is meant, in plain terms, where one organ is injurcd, and 
another, somehow or cther, is simultaneousiy or coneaduhivel affected. 
A blow on the head will disturb the functions of the liver, and even dis- 
organize it; and vice versé, the injury of this organ will sometimes 
occasion mental disturbance—so will secretions of morbid bile—obstruc- 
tions of the biliary ducts by gall stones—spasms, &c. In the Cork 
Asylum, Dr. Halloran found 160 out of 1,370 insane from drunkennéss ; 
the liver is confessecly affected by ardent spirits, and thus apparent! 
by sympathy—for want of a better name—the brain. In the hospitals 
of Paris, also, 185 out of 2,507 were insane from drunkenness, and of 
these 59 women—notwiihs‘anding the supposed comparative sobriety of 
the French people. 

The morbid state of the viscera occupied in concocting the chyle is, 
again, sympathetically, a cause of mental derangement. Irritations in 
the stomach, through the same mysterious agency, is a more frequent 
cause than is usually imagined. Long continued nausea—and violent 
sea-sickness have produced mania within Dr. Burrowes’s own know- 
ledge in three instances. [Inritations of the iatestines,. also—worms— 
bad diet—apparently, are frequent causes of sympathetic irritation of the 
brain. Reciprocal sympathies between the brain and the uterine system 
are frequent and better known. Puerperal mania is quite common. 
Of 57 casés, not more than half were connected with hereditary predis- 
position. Serofula is a frightful cause of insanity, and of the most inve- 
terate character—for scrofula is almost the despair of medicine. 

Different temperaments appear to some physicians to predispose to 
particular species of insanity—the sanguine, to mania—the nervous, to 

mania and what is termed monomania—the dry or melancholic, 
characterised by timidity and inquietude, to melancholy—the moist and 
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choleric, to mania and melancholy, and sometimes to fatuity—the apo. 
plectic, with a large head, to fatuity ; but this seems putting the matter 
too generally, though, doubtless, constitutional peculiarities announce 
the nature of approaching diseases. 

Of the influence, again, of the planets and the moon—notwithstanding 
the name of lunatics, and the vulgar impressions—no proof whatever 
exists. Yet physicians of eminence—Mead even—have said, “the 
ravings of mad people kept lunar periods, accompanied by epileptic 
fits.” The moon, a tt is equally innocent of the thousand things 
ascribed to her. When the paroxysms of mad people do occur at the 
full of the moon, Dr. B. inclines to explain the matter thus—“ Maniacs 
are, in general, light sleepers; therefore, like the dog which bays the 
moon, and many other animals, remarked as being olneye uneasy when 
it is at the full, they are disturbed by the flitting shadows of clouds, 
which are reflected on the earth and surrounding objects. Thus the 
lunatic converts shadows into images of terror ; and, equally with all 
whom ‘reason lights not,’ is filled with alarm, and becomes distressed 
and noisy.” 

But there are still other physical causes which demand our notice, 
and among these the most conspicuous are disorders of circulation— 
totally distinct from disorders of circulation originating from without— 
when the blood is either excessive or defective. Of the likelihood of such 
extremes to produce madness, nobody will feel cegrees to doubt. 
Blood may be driven to the head with extraordinary velocity, but be as 
readily returned by the veins—this is simply accelerated motion, and is 
called determination ; or it may be sent with the natural velocity, or 
greater or less, but, from obstructing causes, not wholly or duly returned 
by the veins, and then there is accumulation—this is plethora. The 
latter tends to apoplexy, and indirectly to insanity ; the former directly 
and originally to insanity. 

External heat—coups-de-soleil—violent exercise—spirits—stimulating 
aliments, and medicines—mechanical injuries—all excite the circulation. 
Any of these stimuli are capable of producing the diseases usually calle 
nervous—most of which probably originate in a disordered state of the 
circulation, and lead, first or last, to perfect insanity. On the other 
hand, if the circulation be defective, the functions of the brain cannot 
properly be performed. Such is the condition of those who are in a 
state of fatuity. All extenuating diseases—excessive or long-continued 
evacuations, Ric hemorrhage, diarrhoea, urine, perspiration, or saliva, 
predispose to this lamentable condition. The deficiency first deterio- 
sees e corporeal, and then the mental faculties, and y extinguishes 


Here then is a view—imperfect confessedly—of the main causes of 
insanity—consisting, first, of moral causes, that is, chiefly of excessive 
emotions, which operate, sooner or later, upon the circulation, and are 
thus eventually physical ones; next of what are originally physical— 
hereditary predisposition, which seems to amount to constitutional sus- 
ceptibility—sympathies, that is, local and organic disorders, which con- 
secutively affect the brain—and, finally, disorders of the nerves and the 
circulation. 

The medical man, who contents himself with observing—above all 
who renounces the mental theory, and gives up the expectation of 
curing madness, by reasoning is apparently in the right course. The 
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i cause—so far as we can see and act upon it—is always physi- 
cal—always deranging organs—and anatomy—morbid anatomy and 
physiology—is thus of more importance than philosophy. No mental 
remedies are to be hoped for. We know not how the intellect is gene- 
rated—its ideas furnished, or multiplied, or modified, independent of 
corporeal agency. The disturbance of the brain proceeds from the same 
source. The exciting disease must be attacked in its seat and station— 
what will cure there, will probably cure the insanity, which appears to 
depend upon it. Be the cause moral or physical, the body—the organs 
—the constitution, in whole or in part, is the diseased point, and the sub- 
ject of medical treatment. 

Upon those who are yet sane, and upon those who are the subject of 
heredi taint, the necessity for caution should be early and perse- 
veringly inculcated ; and the more the cause is understood mit felt, surely, 
the more irresistibly will such caution operate, Avoid exciting occa- 
sions. The offspring of the insane has double motives for shunning 
them ; and if he must marry, let him match with a sane person, though, 
as Rousseau said, “he be a king, and she be the hangman’s daughter.” 
Useful lessons may be taken from the cattle-breeder—judicious crossing 
will wear out the taint. 

But though nothing is to be done, mentally, with the actually insane, 
moral discipline is as indispensable as medical treatment; for external 
objects, according to circumstances, are all calculated to exacerbate or 
to soothe: and here, accordingly, is an ample field for the employment 
of the best intelligence either of the professional or unprofessional atten- 
dant ; and of course the more sensible and intelligent will be the more 
effective agent. Few rules can be laid down—every case requires its 
own treatment. No individuals are precisely alike, and in insanity, less 
than in any other disorder, apparently, are assimilations to be looked for. 
“ Never, however,” says Dr. B., “exercise the mind of the insane in the 
sense of his delirium—never oppose his morbid ideas, affections, or 
inclinations—but rather by diversity of impressions, give rise to new 
ideas and feelings, and thus, by exciting fresh moral emotions, revive 
the dormant faculties—and never commit yourself by promise ; but if, 
inadvertently, a promise be given, adhere to it, unless the fulfilment 
oa obviously be attended with worse consequences than the breach 
of it.” 

The critical period is when the bodily disease is giving ‘pf Gene- 
rally, returning reason follows, as an effect of its cause ; and if it do not, 
the case becomes hopeless. The least glimmer of reason should be 
cherished and encouraged ; but the common mind and the cultivated 
will not bear being treated alike. This is the moment to reason with 
the patient—to talk to him as to a rational person—to assist in expel- 
ling fading illusions—to soothe remaining irritations—to repress his 
impatience for freedom. 

n the worst cases, the first symptom of returning reason is usually 
some sense of the decencies of life—the dropping of some pertinent 
‘emark, or asking some appropriate question, though hesitatingly, rela- 
tive to his own situation, or that of his family, or giving way to his 
former obstinate defence of delusions. Sometimes convalescence an- 
nounces itself by the gradual revival of the moral affections, and the 
feelings are often moved to tears. “No augury,” says Dr. B., “is 
more favourable than such emotions ; though feeble and transient, they 
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should be encouraged, and every effort of returning reflection be guided 
with a gentle and imperceptible hand. No mistakes should be noticed, 
lest the exposure shock and discourage him. If painful recollections 
rise on reasoning on any remaining delusion, the subject must be 
changed, and resumed on a more fayourable occasion. All questions 
relative to domestic matters should be answered promptly, where 
there is nothing to excite, but discreetly and shortly. The very flood 
of reminiscences endangers, and the difficulty, of course, is in hitting the 
medium. 

The memory is more impaired than is generally suspected. Lunatics 
recognize readily ; but that appears to be the only part of memory unim- 
paired. But the difference in individuals is immense—to some, the 
retrospect is a perfect blank—to others like a dream—whilst others are 
in possession of all the realities of it ; some refer to it with indifference— 
some with thankfulness for escape—others with pain and abhorrence. 
Of course they must be treated accordingly. The most satisfactory si 
of convalescence is the fading of long delusions, and not replaced by 
new ones—especially if the patient allows them to have been delusions. 
To reason with a lunatic is folly—to oppose or deny his hallucination 
is worse, because it is sure to exasperate. If we wish to make an 
impression on him, it must be by talking a/ him, not to him. Though 
he will not listen to what is addressed to him, he will readily a 
ply what bears upon his own situation, more forcibly than any bot 
else can do. To break the chain of morbid ideas by fraud, trick, terror, 
or surprise, is always hazardous. The chances are greatly against suc- 
cess, and failure makes matters worse. Nothing is found of equal effect 
with engaging the confidence of the patient. ‘a cheerful, encouraging, 
and friendly address—kind, but firm manners—patient to hear, but 
prudent in answering—never making a promise that cannot safely be 
performed, and when made, never to break it—vigilant and decided— 

rompt to control when necessary ; and willing, but cautious, in remov- 
it when once imposed—“ these are the qualities,” says Dr. B., 

* which will always acquire the good will and respect of lunatics, and 
a command over them that will accomplish what force can never attain.” 

From all which it must be evident that great personal and individual 
attention is indispensable. No hope, generally, can there be of success, 
where patients are huddled together, and treated, in classes, all on one 
system. There must be great separation, and constant vigilance and 
inspection, and this involves great expense. Asylums, supported by 
contributions, or by counties, well attended to and superintended— 
where money-making is not the object of the institutions—seem to be the 
only means of effecting material good, and especially among the poor. 
These institutions are every where spreading Liberal, but not extrava- 
gant remuneration should be given to conductors—rewards in propor- 
tion to cures—every encouragement given to personal care and kinds 
ness—all useless and severe restraint torbidden—and the forbiddance 
rigorously enforced by the authority of superiors. 
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A TALE OF THE PYRENEES. 


Tse fair of Oleron, though attended by a concourse of al the neigh- 
pouring rustics, was reputed duller, and more brief in duration, than 
on any former occasion. The bright May-day on which it -was held 
served little to animate the crowd ; and long before the customary revels 
by moonlight, Dominie Etchegogen had packed up his little basket, and 
grasped his stout staff, on his road homewards. It would be idle to seek 
any certain cause for that stagnation of entertainment which resulted 
solely from accident. Where scattered people, without common grounds 
of pleasure or interest, fall together at the hazard of being lively, or the 
reverse, it will often happen, as on this day, that they require the aid of 
more social sympathies and personal attachments to secure the happy 
end for which they have assembled. In vain t’ e puppets doled out their 
proper parts ;—in vain were put rorth the little stalls, on which were 
gorgeously displayed the famous handkerchiefs from Pau, and te linens 
still farther brought from the factories of Tarbes ;—in vain were the 
choicest hams of the district suspended in goodly array, and the 
renowned mountain-mules made to caracole in the exercise-ground. Sun- 
set seemed the signal for an almost general retreat ; and intchozogen, as 
before mentioned, was one of the earliest seceders. 

He was an honest and substantial householder of the little town of 
Barcus, seated, as every one knows, in the department of the Bas Pyre- 
nees, and not far from one source of the pleasant river Adour, of which 
the two principal streams, taking their origin in the same mountains 
which give rise to the Gallego and the Arragon, finally coalesce near the 
town of Peyrehorade, and fall into the ocean between Bidart and Ordres. 
He proceeded on his way, meditating much as concerning the degeneracy 
of men, and the sluggishness of the market ;—he thought to have been 
more fortunate in his sales and purchases, and to have met a pretty face 
or two, which, for lack of smiles, seemed to have lost their prettiness. 
Every now and then a word of mongrel French would escape his lips in 
testimony of his ill-humour ; and the premature dimness brought on by 
the early sinking of the sun behind the hills of Larreau seemed to annoy 
him still more, as if he half-regretted that he hed come away from the 
fair, the dulness of which might now be remedied by twilight freaks and 
festivity. Without pursuing farther the current of his peevishness, he 
may now be fancied as having arrived within a short distance of his native 
place, the small town of Barcus, and had reached the old wooden bridge 

connects the two banks of the principal stream that gives its tribu- 
tary waters to the Adour. It seemed to him, in spite of the increasing 
darkness, that he could distinguish a human form skulking among the 
brushwood on the left, as if with the intent to watch his own route. The 
strangeness of this sight provoked his curiosity rather than his apprehen- 
sion. He shouted lustily, and in a friendly tone, to the unknown ; but 
an.answer far different to any that he had expected was returned to him 
before his own words had well issued. from his lips. A slight movement 
among the leaves was the prelude to the report of a rifle, levelled too 
truly at the honest farmer. The shot struck him, but in no vital part ; 
he rolled along the bridge to its very parapet, and had not recovered his 
consciousness before a number of villagers, startled by the sound, had 
collected, around. their wounded friend. The aggressor had fled, or still 
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lay concealed hard by ; and the discovery of his name was left to the con- 


jectures of the curious. 
Dominic having been carried home, was examined minutely concerning 
the circumstances of this event ; but the nicest sagacity of the village 


sages, who did not fail to attend his sick-bed, doubtless from pure cha~ 


rity—the inquiries of many, and scrutiny of a few—all were insufiicient to 
explain away the mystery of so unprovoked an attack upon a harmless 
wayfarer. The night passed ; and the next morning, which served to 
summon home the general mass of those who had attended the fair at 
Oleron, shewed that one at least, and not an inglorious one, was still 
absent from his usual haunts. Etchehon, a name pronounced but seldom 
in accents of unconcern—a name associated with many suspicions, many 
opposite feelings of pity and terror, marvel and hostility—Etchehon, the 
wild, the desperate, the wretched—j/e stood not amongst them as he used 
to stand—the leader of a few careless spirits—the cast-away, the aban- 
doned of the majority! He was watched, he was hunted for—not from 
love or anxiety for his welfare, but from the mischievous and cruel 
longing which unkind tempers manifest to affix on some one, even though 
he be a familiar companion, the authorship and unravelment of a 
mystery which might else pass away and be forgotten. But this neigh- 
bourly care for his discovery was all without its reward ;—he came not 
—he was not heard of ; and the disaster of poor Dominic was imputed 
to the scape-gallows wretch, whose memory was treated with even less 
of charity than his conduct when present and in the midst of them. 

The character of Etchehon, the miserable subject of so much village 
talk, was involved in contradiction, but unhappily darkened by suspi- 
cions which almost wore the aspect of certainty. Those who remem- 
bered him in his younger days spoke of him as a strange, flighty, and 
daring man ; but kind in his disposition, capable of the loftiest sentiments, 
tender and benevolent. The rough inhabitants of Barcus could trace 
the progress of his character, without detecting the reasons for its 
changes. They found him more and more lost in fancies and abstrac- 
tions: he became restless in his habits ; and for a charge of forgery, ill 
substantiated, he was doomed to a long imprisonment, from which he 
issued more gloomy and disturbed than ever. Whispers, dark and ter- 
rible, were passed respecting his course of life; his home was rarely 
crossed by his heavy foot ; and the credulity of the neighbours, fed by 
rumours studiously circulated, at length invested him with attributes 
almost fiendish. These short-sighted creatures made him what he was. 
The imputations thrown upon him were felt, though not heard perhaps ; 
and Etchehon’s spirit fell beneath the host of ill-will, in itself adopted 
as a defence against him—like the warrior who lay overwhelmed by the 
shields and bucklers of his enemy. What has truth to say in vindication 
of this imputed sinfulness? His whole story must be recounted. 

At an early period of life, the enthusiastic temper of Etchehon urged 
him to an inconsiderate marriage with a peasant girl of the neighbour- 
hood. His bold and manly bearing at first pleased the child; but the 
disproportion between their characters soon estranged him from the 
heart of her hearts, and another was admitted to the sanctuary, in which 
he still breathed, and hoped only to live, as in the temple of his idol. 
Whether his own waywardness or her inconstancy served rather to expel 
him from her love, I cannot say. There are those who, having a loftier 
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and wider range of thought and feeling, yet can be content to anchor all 


their hopes on some poor creature moving in a lower sphere, and count- 
ing, as the sum of her homely emotions, that which would be no consi- 
derable item in the calendar of her worshipper ;—and this simple, 
unadorned mortal may be less satisfied with an adoration the magnitude 
of which she cannot comprehend, than with the natural regard of an 
equal friend, moving, thinking, and feeling as she herself has done. 
Such was the pitiable lot of Etchehor. Doating more and more on his 
unworthy wife, he had the torture of beholding her, little by little, 
abandoning the post she had formerly held ; he saw her confidence pass 
into distrust—her warmth become chilled. She smiled languidly on him, 
and sought him no longer for her associate. Her beauty, courted by 
many, was not satisfied with the adoration of one, and in a short time it 
was evident that she preferred another. The name of this other was 
Eguiapal—a man destitute of all principle and moral restraint ; cruel, 
hard-hearted, sensual, and mean. He had contrived to ingratiate himself 
with the wife of his friend; and, partly by advancing his own suit, 
partly by detraction of Etchehon, he succeeded in gaining over the heart 
of the wife. At first secretly, but in progress of time without a show of 
concealment, these two were accustomed to meet, and pass their guilty 
time in a manner which could not be misinterpreted by the quick eye of 
Etchehon. He knew himself deceived—he thought himself dishonoured. 
His strong love for his wife lay at the bottom of his heart so firmly, that 
even her infidelity could not shake it from its place. The passion with 
which it was accompanied was that of hot revenge upon Eguiapal, for his 
present state of degradation ; and the intensity of the one regulated the 
activity of the other. Many strange schemes, in which he became 
involved, were the issue of this desire of vengeance. Others were 
charged upon him by his wife and her paramour, to drive him, if possi- 
ble, from the country, by imputed crimes, or by the wretchedness which 
awaited him at home. No means were left untried that might conduce 
to eitherend. He was provoked and enticed to acts of violence. If he 
resisted the temptation, the deeds were nevertheless presumed to have 
been done, and busy slander was employed to criminate him. Thus his 
friends fell away, and his foes became numerous. His temper became 
more and more wild under the pressure of so much misery ; and when 
he found himself nearly outlawed by mankind for his misfortunes, his 
only solace was to indulge in fanciful dreams, and communings with the 
dull objects of nature, and to meditate on defensive acts of blood, which 
would never have had birth in his original and unaltered character. 

The acute reader will readily perceive that he was the concealed per- 
son who had fired on Dominic Etchegogen. He will also conclude that 
he had mistaken the object, and had in reality hig foe Eguiapal in his 
mind when he plotted this mode of removing a fellow-creature from the 
world. Ignorant of the final issue of this transaction, he skulked for a 
short time among the low trees on the bank ; and, when the night closed 
in, he fled from the scenes of his youth and his distresses, and made for 
the mountainous district of Larreau, where he hoped to gain a shelter 
among the simple and hospitable shepherds. He was not disappointed. 
He found them willing as they were able to receive and assist him. They 
adopted him amongst their own tribe; and he strove to forget, in the 
quiet pastoral pleasures of an innocent course of life, the series of wretched 


and evil thoughts that had so long distracted him. He took his share of 
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daily labour ; he watched the flocks, atid engaged in the natural interests 
of his new associates. He was calmed, but not forgetful. On the moun- 
tain-tops his spirit became elevated, and the sadness of a despairing man 
clothed itself in the rich attire of poetical feeling. As he wandered over 
the unbeaten tracks of that region, tending the herds committed to him by 
his employer, his thoughts wandered far and free—more purely than 
heretofore, but not less wildly, or less peacefully. Solitude, that turns 
the current of our common sentiments, drew off from his their dross and 
vileness, but deepened and strengthened them. In such a mood, he 
composed, from time to time, many rude and irregular songs referring to 
his own condition, and used as the interpreters and relief of his strong 
emotions. Lying beneath the forest-shade, or gazing down upon the 
surface of the fair world, it was then he used to sing his unheard plaints, 
inspired only by that innate feeling which is the soul of poetry. One of 
these singular compositions, preserved by himself in writing, and after- 
wards produced as a document of legal evidence, furnishes some idea, 
though inadequate, of that sweet music which in a few minds is not 
produced by culture or imitation, but seems whispered at the hour of 
birth by some angel of heaven, ere the spirit which receives it has 
become perfectly human. 


“The animals of the desert,’—(thus he sung)—*“ fly from before the face 
of man, which inspires them with terror; and I also, miserable and in tears, 
imitate them to lengthen my desolate life. 

** The unfortunate are enough in the earth, but none so unfortunate as me ; 
I have been driven from my own hearth for attempting to sit alone there as a 


master. 

** I lay in ashes—in chains ; but was it not my own madness? Of my life, 
one-half has passed in a dungeon—the other half, in a dungeon of the soul. 
Why did I love so truly? She cared neither for my prayers, nor my sighing, 


but for another. 

“IT see the sun’s rising and its sinking; I count the shadows as they 
diminish to specks, and lengthen again as they were in the morning. They 
change the surface ; but the earth is always what it was. I believe neither 
the smiles nor any countenance of a woman; it is evil underneath. 

“My home! my home! The wind passes by me here in louder gusts, but 
not so sweetly to mine ear. I did not wander here before the days of my 
sorrow. Oh, my home! thou wert a garden of blessedness ; but I am sen- 


tenced away. 

“ Ye wo pursue Etchehon, seek him not at Barcus, for he is composing 
songs at ginton, the fairest of the pasturages of the Pyrenees, inhabited by 
the shepherds of La Soule.” 


That Etchehon was for a time soothed by the simple tenor of his pre- 
sent life, is very probable. But that he soon felt an inquietude under the 
very stillness, and a longing to sec once more the familiar things of his 
native place, is pretty evident, from the querulous tone that occasionally 
creeps into these fragments of his verse. This feeling, indeed grew 
upon him more and more; he would make little excursions from his 
proper beat to catch a glimpse of some neighbouring height and over- 
hanging forest ; and, after a few weeks, he determined to steal once 
more into some of his old haunts, and learn correctly what had followed 
upon the death of Eguiapal. 

It was a dark, cold night, and the villagers of Barcus were for the 
most part collected in their homes; when some one coming from the 
fields’ later than was usual, discovered a heavy mass as of a cloud passing 
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low above the house-tops, and followed by little sparks and rays of 
light. shot up from no distant object. He aroused many of the neigh- 
pours, and without loss of time proceeded to the source of this illumina- 
tion, which proved to be a burning cottage, the property of Eguiapal. 
The fire had seized too surely the rafters and frame-work of the wooden 
building, and all their efiorts were ineffectual to prevent the deathly 
crash which was heard not an hour afterwards. The owner himself of 
this ruined place took no share in the attempt to extinguish the confla- 

ation. Where he was detained was not inquired until all remedy was 

t. Then some one, curious beyond the rest, betook himself to the 
eal of Etchehon, where, as was not uncommon, he might possibly 
have retired with his false paramour. The door fronting the village 
highway was closed against intrusion, the windows barred from without, 
and the wicket-door at the back of the house was held firmly by a 
stranger, who stood like a spectre, heedless of the cries and entreaties 
from voices within, and from the rustics who now came up. 

« Who keeps this watch ?” cried the latter. 

Silence was the only answer. 

« Is Eguiapal in the cottage?” 

Still no answer. 

“ Speak! pray, speak! If Eguiapal be within, let him know at least 
that his dwelling has been set on fire, and P 

“ Consumed ?” uttered a low, concealed voice. 

“To ashes !” was the reply. 

«“ Then tell him so!” cried Etchehon, in his natural tone ; and, with 
the word, thrust open the door, which he had held tightly grasped, and 
in spite of all the efforts of the party under the roof. 

“ Tell him of his ruin, and let me see his agony !” 

The tale was a short one; for the expiring flames were a sufficient 
voucher, and the cracking of timber was heard distinctly, though at some 
distance. Eguiapal rushed from the house, beseeching the villagers to 
seize and detain Etchehon, the author, as he supposed, of his misfortune. 
The order was willingly obeyed ; for those who cared little for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrator of this last act had still that vague notion of 
Etchehon’s romantic character which rendered his capture a matter of 
moment. He made little or no resistance, was delivered over to the 
police, and finally committed for trial, not on this charge of arson, which 
could have been supported by no evidence whatever, but as the person 
guilty of that assault upon Dominic Etchegogen which was related at the 
commencement of this narrative. 

The grounds of accusation were numerous, and apparently substantial. 
His former character, as an ill-doer and infringer of law, went through 
the entire charge, as a prior argument in its behalf. Then it was 
declared by one of Eguiapal’s labourers that he had concerted with him 
to kill not only his master, but some half-dozen others, who were 
obnoxious to him. On the morning of the fair, he had been seen casting 
slugs, similar in shape and size to that one which was extracted from the 
wound of Dominic ; and, moreover, he had been heard to inquire earnestly 
whether Eguiapal meant to attend the fair that day, and had himself 
been seen walking in the direction of Oleron. To the questions of the 
president of the court, he answered with great precision and confidence. 
He gave a rapid history of his life, coloured with all the enthusiasm 
natural to him, and enriched by the poetical phraseology of the Basque 
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language, with which he seemed more conversant than with French. 
From the old treasury of this primitive tongue, he drew the copious 
expressions and illustrative imagery, which, as a bystander has witnessed, 
gave to his defence a loftiness and beauty not often reached by the most 
graceful of poets. The tone was eloquent, but restrained ; and the flights 
of passion, which sometimes whirled him into a species of phrenzy, were 
completely escaped until the appearance of Eguiapal as a witness to sub- 
stantiate some of the allegations. Then his moderation expanded into 
excesses of feeling, for which language seemed to have no adequate 
expression. 

«* Villain!” he exclaimed, “ would you not be content with the ruin 
you have already inflicted? Have I not already suffered worse than 
death by your machinations? Your head was on the pillow of my mar- 
ried bid when I lay in the straw of a dungeon! You drank my wine, 
and ate my hams, when all that I had was water, and bread moistened b 
my tears. You are not yet satisfied! Oh, murderous villain! you have 
spat upon me, and kicked me, and none else has brought me here !” 

The trial lasted two days. <A host of circumstantial evidence was pro- 
duced ; but the presumptions of his guilt, however strong, amounted to 
no proof; and he was finally acquitted, on this score principally—that 
nothing was admitted to convict him of having had fire-arms in his pos- 
session at the time of the transaction. The sympathy of the court with 
the prisoner was extreme. His singular appearance, and rugged untaught 
bearing—his imposing language—and, beyond the rest, the unfortunate 
story of his life, which in itself would have palliated many an error—all 
won over the interest of the audience ; and the verdict of acquittal was 
received by acclamations of the heartiest approval. He was discharged 
from the bar, to be once more exposed to the afflictions of his destiny. 

His home was still polluted by the occasional visits of his enemy-;@"\9 
with his wife conspired to the utmost to torture and tempt him. For 
awhile he seemed careless of Eguiapal, and tolerated his presence, if 
they chanced to meet, without any manifestation of that ardent hate which 
was rankling in his heart. Only on one occasion did he exhibit his 
natural sentiments. He was returning to his house, after a day of labour, 
and was: met at the threshold by one whom he did not fail to recognize. 
He seized him fiercely by the throat, and prevented his egress. 

« What, Sir!” he cried, “are you so uncourteous as to pass me without 
one evening valediction? Whose hospitality have you been enjoying? 
Not mine, surely, or you would have the grace to thank me for it ;— 
and if not mine, then my wife’s. Come in, thou hate! and thank her 
for it before me.” 

And so saying, he dragged the almost passive coward into the room 
he had just left. The lights were still burning, and the remnants of the 
evening meal lay on the round table ; but his wife either dreaded or was 
ashamed to appear before him. 

“ You have eaten together, I see ; you have laughed together ; you 
have——Oh ! God! that I should say it! Here, villain! down on thy 
servile knee’; and, if thou hast fear of God, who hast no love of man, 
pray to him for the repose of thy soul... What ! is that incomprehensible? 
Here, then, take this staff, and defend thyself as thou mayest: I would 
not kill thee unarmed.” i 

’ He rushed upon his victim ; and few minutes would have intervened 
between that and his dying minute, but for the shrieks of a woman, who, 
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issuing from an inner room, threw herself between the combatants, and 
effectually stopped that conflict which would have so assuredly terminated 
in death. 

“ For the Virgin’s sake, Bertin !” she exclaimed; “ for me—for your- 
self—as you hope for happiness—spare him, and take my heart as the 
return !” 

“ Your heart !” he said, looking at her sorrowfully. “ If I could 
believe that, Marie . But my hopes are as chaff upon the wind: I 
cannot trust again.” 

« Yet, for the love you bore me, do not shed his blood! As a testi« 
mony of that love—perhaps a last act—Bertin, do not refuse me !” 

She clung to his arm, and gazed at him with that eloquent look, which 
no mortal can resist from the object of his worship. He bent in silence 
his eyes upon her fair face, and slowly answered— 

“ It is not that I trust the future—not that I can now be moved into 
reliance upon you, who have so deceived me ;—in memory of the past I 
listen to you—for your voice has the softness of other days, Marie, and 
I am not so changed but I must yield to it—Go, wretched villain! and, 
if this lesson can teach thee aught, let me never see thee more.” 

Eguiapal obeyed the word, and days passed before he again ventured 
to seek the partner of his stolen pleasures, or dared run the risk of encoun- 
tering the fiery Etchehon. But he could not wholly abandon so con- 
firmed a habit and system of life; and Etchehon again had knowledge 
of his renewed intercourse with Marie. His determination was now 
taken, and executed as follows. 

It was on the same narrow wooden bridge over the Adour which has 
before been mentioned, that Eguiapal had to pass, on his return home- 
wards from a marriage-feast a few miles off. The winter’s first snow lay 
on the ground, partly liquified, partly congealed, by the alternate changes 
of thaw and frost, which succeed each other in that climate often only for 
a duration of a few minutes. Picking his way slowly and deliberately, 
Eguiapal moved on to the bridge ; now humming a scrap of a_ bridal 
song—now letting fall a word or two of his thoughts, which had been 
rendered rather more volatile than usual under the magic of copious liba- 
tions. The name “ Marie” fell from his lips more than once with an 
emphasis of considerable tenderness ; and just as he reached the centre 


of the bridge, he was uttering the words,— 





** Toujours fidelle a toi, Marie, 
Fidelle toujours a toi,’— 


when his progress and his song were stopt in an instant by the appear- 
ance of Etchehon, who, springing up from the other bank, darted upon 
him, and made a bound to:clasp him in his arms. The other, urged 
possibly by despair, possibly animated by the liquors he had swallowed, 
was not now irresolute in his conduct, but opposed himself stoutly to his 
aggressor. They struggled for a while together, and the superior strength 
of Etchehon had at last succeeded in giving him an advantageous hold 
of his antagonist, when his foot, sliding along the treacherous surface of 
snow, failed him at the crisis, arid both fell headlong to the earth. Their 
combat was here renewed: neither could regain his footing; but still 
Etchehon had the mastery in the conflict. He contrived to shift a little, 
from time to time, towards the edge of the bridge ; and, at last, seizing a 
momen favourable to his purpose, a collected his whole strength— 
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thrust from him, in the direction of the parapet, the stunned body of 
Eguiapal—and rolling and scrambling himself to the same point, com- 

leted his work by urging him onward with his own legs, whilst with 
his hands he clung to the bars and side-rails of the bridge. A loud 
splash in the waters told of the end of Eguiapal. Etchehon himself, 
exhausted, but triumphant, shouted aloud in that his perilous situation, 
and thanked Heaven that the hour of retribution had at length come. 
His shout was overheard, and by none other than Dominic Etchegogen, 
to whom that bridge had before been so nearly fatal. Coming up at the 
moment, he then witnessed the exultation of Etchehon on the scene of 
his murderous success. He charged him with the deed—he warned him of 
his crime. Convicted now of mortal sin, nothing would save him from 
the vengeance of that law which he had so often outraged. He was 
proceeding to seize the criminal, whilst others were flocking to the spot 
to secure him ; but their intentions were frustrated. Still hanging by 
his arms, and but little supported by the buttress that swelled out 
beneath him, Etchehon suddenly lifted himself upwards, and, bounding 
towards the level of the bridge, effected a secure footing. Then, loudly 
entreating a moment’s pause, he uttered these words :— 

« Friends! I have not offended you willingly: the cause of my error 
lies low beneath those waters. You say that death is at hand for me also: 
you speak truly. If I do not again see my wife, tell her that we may 
meet in heaven, if she now can repent of her crueltiesto me. Her good 
is at my heart; I love her still; I love her for ever. Let my name pass 
away from your traditions, but not from her memory. Bid her weep 
for me, as she will do for the sinner whom she preferred to me. I fol- 
low him !” 

He leaped from the bridge ; and the waters, which were ruffled with 


his fall, soon passed quietly and smoothly over his stiffened corpse ! 
AEVARL | 





MIDNIGHT: A SONNET. 


"Tis Night, deep Night! the moon is up, the stars 
Are watching in the sky, and the quick ear 

Can catch no sound, save where its lone career 
Through Elle’s* witch cavern, diamonded with spars, 
Rolls the young laughing rill: this is the hour 

For thought, when memory rears the awful ghost 

Of buried youth ; hopes chilled, affections crossed, 
Again, in this new spring, put forth the flower, 

Till the whole heart is softness ;—how serene, 

How chastely cold, yon moon pursues her track 
Through space! her mild but inexpressive mien 
Smiles all undimmed by sorrow’s rude attack ; 

While man’s sad brow, the sable throne of gloom, 

Is veiled in clouds from childhood to the tomb. £4 





“ An old name for the cave of Crerig-cennan, near Llandilo-Vawr, South Wales. 
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WELSH JURISPRUDENCE.* 


As nations conquer to extend the sweets of patronage to their rulers, 
and not the blessings of civilization to the vanquished, it seldom happens 
that the latter derive much benefit from the more-improved institutions 
of their conquerors. Such, at all events, has been the eventual history 
of English aggrandizement ; and, if the state of its jurisprudence be 
taken as an indication, the fate of Wales is but the repetition of a twice- 
told tale. ; 

In their petition to Henry VIII. to be admitted into the laws and 
privileges of Englishmen, we find the Welsh complaining “ But as the 
kings of this realm, weary of their attempts in person against us, did 
formerly give not only our country to those who would conquer it, but 
permitted them, jura regalia, within their several precincts, so it was 
impossible to come to an agreement, while so many that undertook this 
work usurped martial and absolute power and jurisdiction in all they 
acquired, without establishing any equal justice; and that all offenders, 
for the rest, flying from one lordship marcher (for so they were termed) 
to another, did both avoid the punishment of the law, and easily commit 
those robberies, which have formerly tainted the honour of our parts.” 
It is true, that in answer to this petition, a more regular system for the 
administration of justice through the principality was attempted to be 
provided, by the establishment of Courts Baron, Hundred, and County 
Courts, and the institution of the Court of Great Session. The three 
first are distributed about the country pretty much in the same way as 
our own petty courts of the same denomination. The last is an itinerant 
court corresponding with our courts of assize—possessed of powers 
equally ample for the trial of civil and criminal causes, with the addition 
of an equitable jurisdiction—and administered by judges appointed by 
the government. But this, in the one instance, was to leave the dispen- 
sation of justice to a description of tribunal which has never proved 
especially competent to its discharge: in the other, instead of embracing 
the country within the circuits of our judges, to trust it to the care of 
such inferior functionaries as it suited the purposes of patronage to 
bestow—and in both to turn the principality into a mere local jurisdic- 
tion. We do not indeed deny that a distribution of local tribunals 
throughout the whole face of a country, may be the best system of 
judicial organization it can adopt. Indeed, when we know that this has 
been recommended by so high an authority as Mr. Bentham, and hear its 
practical operation so loudly extolled in France, we wish devoutly that 
the current of popular attention set more strongly towards it—In Eng- 
land, however, a local tribunal is synonymous with an incompetent one ; 
and though sharing most of their defects, both the petty courts and 
courts of Great Session, are very far behind our own courts, both in the 
ability and impartiality of their officers. 

« Practice makes perfect,” saith the adage ; and, if that wise saw of our 
grandmothers were an universal truth, most perfect indeed ought to be 
the county and baronial courts of Wales. From the parliamentary 
returns to the committee of 1821, it appears that the number of actions 
instituted in these courts for the county of Carmarthen, during a period 





* Letter to Lord Lyndhurst on the Administration of Justice in Wales, by Earl 
Cawdors 
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of no more than nine years, actually amounted to thirteen thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-six (and this, be it remembered, independent of those 
tried in the Court of Great Session), which was just about ten. thousand 
more than the county of Monmouth (a county of very similar area and 
population) could muster during the same period. ‘That these courts, 
however, are anything but “ modern instances” of the saw, we believe 
no very elaborately-wrought chain of evidence will be required to prove. 
The goodness of a commodity is indeed apt to be measured by its cost, 
and courts in which the attorney of one year becomes the judge of the 
next—and a judge paid by the fees of the suitors—are not like to have 
the scale of their expence reduced to a degrading minimum. Beyond 
this, however, they appear to possess but few recommendations. They 
are characterized as vortexes for dragging the unwary into litigation, 
rather than as sanctuaries of justice; and we dismiss them with Lord 
Cawdor’s sweeping observation—“ Instead of a simple and expeditious 
manner of recovering small demands, intelligible to those who would 
generally be amenable to their jurisdiction, suits for the most trifling 
amount are protracted from year to year, and all the intricacies of special 
pleading, and legal chicanery resorted to, for no other purpose than to 
swell the costs of suit, and delay the administration of justice.”—page 26. 

The judicial apparatus of the Court of Great Session. most assuredly 
does not suffer from any narrowness or contraction in its scale. Actuated, 
we suppose, by the love of Philosopher Square’s “ eternal fitness of 
things,” our legislature must not only erect the principality into a 
separate jurisdiction, but must actually subdivide into four independent 
and original judidatures, each the subject of a separate circuit, with its chief 
judge and second judge, its attorney-general, and corresponding grada- 
tions of officers—its judges receiving salaries to the tune of eleven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds each: indeed, the chief justice of Chester pockets 
sixteen hundred and fifty pounds per annum, and the second judge 
twelve hundred and fifty pounds; but as they have the additional busi- 
ness of that county to transact, we set the difference down to that account. 
Only conceive it, ye people, “ who put your trust in princes,” twelve 
judges are thought sufficient for holding assizes for the whole of Eng- 
Jand—from John-o’-Groat even unto the Land’s End—but for this little 
nook of the kingdom, these “barren regions of Venedotia,’ which, in 
the year 1811, did not, according to census, contain altogether a popula- 
tion equal to that of the West Riding of Yorkshire, nothing short of a 
judicial establishment of eight dignitaries, and minor officers in propor- 
tion, will content the rapacity of aristocratical patronage. Now when 
we see a vast number of powdered lacqueys forming the establishment of 
some small residence, and receiving exorbitant wages to boot, if we 
speculate at all in the matter, we generally come to two conclusions— 
first, that there is but little work in that house to be done ; and secondly, 
that that little will be badly performed. Of the manner in which the 
work is done in the judicial establishment of Wales, we shall. presently 
present our readers with the materials of judging. Of the quantity 
and of its cost, they may form an idea from an amusing calcu- 
lation we have made for their instruction. Now it appears from the 
parliamentary returns, that the number of bills filed in the various Courts 
of Great Session during the preceding eleven years, ending in 1823, 
amounted to no more than six hundred and eighty-nine, the number of 
common law causes to thirteen hundred and seventeen, and the criminal 
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trials to eleven hundred and seven ; but as the decrees pronounced in 
the various bills filed did not exceed two hundred and fifty-six, and the 
orders were only seven, the aggregate of causes actually despatched, but 
just reaches two thousand six hundred and eighty-seven. This divided 
over a period of eleven years, will give an average of two hundred and 
forty-four and a fraction, for each year ; and this again distributed 
among the eight judges, the share of each will be a fraction more than 
thirty. Their wages, however, for trying thirty causes, amounting to 
eleven hundred and fifty pounds, it follows that the cost of judgment in 
each cause is somewhat more than thirty-eight pounds.—So much for 
the cost to the public. Let us next see what the proportion of payment 
is to those who receive it. Now both circuits together never occupy 
more than six weeks in the year, three in the spring, and three in the 
autumn ; and, as there are but six working days in the week, there can 
be but thirty-six for the adjudication of these thirty and a fraction 
causes. From this we may fairly strike off the odd six for the days 
idled away in opening commissions, going through the farce of session 
sermons, grand jury charges, and all the parade of wasting time, and the 
estimate will therefore be for each judge one cause per day—and that, 
be it remembered, at the rate of thirty-eight pounds per cause. There 
are, however, just three hundred and thirteen working days in every 
year ; if then the Welsh judges were in actual employment all the year 
round, at the same rate of business, and at the same scale of wages, 
each of these inferior functionaries would just receive the trifling salary 
of eleven thousand eight hundred and ninety-four pounds, which is only 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety -four pounds more than the chief 
Justice of all England. But this is by no means a fair way of putting 
the estimate. On the English circuit, at the very low est, we apprehend 
the daily average of causes cannot be less than six ;* and, as all Welsh 
causes of importance are, for obvious reasons, carried to the next county 
within the English jurisdiction, and those left for the Court of Great 
Session, on the whole considerably less intricate and difficult than Eng- 
lish ones, the Welsh causes ought probably not to consume above half the 
time of the latter in their trial, Taking, however, the average of busi- 
ness from the English, and the pay from the Welsh circuit, this would 
give the trifling rate of payment for each individual Welsh judge of 
seventy-one thousand three hundred and sixty-four pounds per annum ; 
which, it cannot help being observed, is below the mark by a few thow- 
sands at least ; and this for a little more than an e: isy drive through ®ne 
of the most romantic countries in the world, twice in each year—once 
when the voice of spring is ringing through its mountains, and again 
when its magnificent vales are embrowning with an autumn sun. 
Some little difference between a Welsh judge and the worthy Parson 
Adams, who, “at the age of forty-five, found himself possessed of the 
handsome income of twenty -three pounds a-year, with which, however, 
he was unable to make any great show, because he lived in a dear 
country, and was, moreover, a little incumbered with a wife and six 
children.” How close must the legal population be pressing upon the 
means of subsistence. Yet with all this in their eyes, the Finance Com- 
mittee on Courts of Justice, of 1798, quietly report “ among other 








* In the Hints for more Speedy Administration of Justice, page 21, the annual average 
issaid to be 2,090. 
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reductions of expenditure which might possibly take place without any 
detriment, and even much benefit to the public service, is the retrench- 
ment which might be effected by the gradual consolidation of the four 
judicatures of Wales into one circuit,” &c. We wonder when the people 
of England will cease to be treated as “ husks for swine to fatten on. 

To the usual evils of local jurisdictions (the want of power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses within them, or to enforce obedience to 
decrees without), an act which passed in the session of 1824, affected to 
apply a remedy. The remedies for the first are appropriately described 
by Lord Cawdor “to be almost as curious as the grievance.” One 
would naturally have supposed that the shortest way of getting a witness 
into any court of justice (next to carrying him in on the shoulders), was 
to render the summons of that court imperative on him. Our legislature, 
however (perhaps thinking travelling a wholesome exercise to its subjects, 
and by way of extending their principle of encowragement to mail-coach- 
men), in order to get a Welshman into a Welsh witness box, prefer 
making the requisite summons issuable from the Court of Exchequer at 
Westminster ; and though, in certain excepted cases, they trust the pro- 
vincial court, with the exercise of this weighty authority, they neverthe- 
less provide, that, with reference to all, the penalties for disobedience are 
only to be obtained in the Exchequer. “ This is legislation,” says his 
lordship, “ beyond my comprehension. You render the Court of Ex- 
chequer, in the first part of this clause, ancillary to the Court of Great 
Session, and compel it to issue process in a case not before it. In the 
second, you authorise the Marshal of the Court of Great Session to issue 
the same process in a particular case, which, if he can do with propriety 
in that case, he might assuredly do in all. Then having issued the 
process in the name of a justice of the Court of Great Session, you deny 
him all jurisdiction as to the contempt of it ; and, for the ease of parties 
residing in the country, and to shew what value we ought to set upon 
having justice administered at our own doors, the remedy for disobedience 
is to be sought in Westminster.”—pages 31,32. The clause empowering 
the judges to issue commissions for the examination of witnesses out of 
the jurisdiction, leaves it “entirely at the option of those persons to 
answer, or not, as may be found most convenient’—page 33; and the 
provision for enforcing decrees against parties who have submitted to the 
jurisdiction of the courts “ is not in the shape of power to the Court of 
Great Session, but of authority to the Courts of Westminster to issue 
process, on the production of certain certificates and office copies of pro- 
ceedings, in order to enforce rules and decrees made by another court.” 
In addition to this, each jurisdiction has its own peculiar and varying 
standard of practice, which the rest refuse to recognise ; and, either out 
of deference to the mutual jealousies of attornies, or from some other 
cause, the attorney of one circuit is restricted from practising in another, 
without a previous admission, to the great detriment of all who, hap- 
pening to have suits without the limit of their own attorney’s practice, 
may be driven to resort to strangers for the conduct of their causes. 
The first is an evil which can be removed only by a fundamental change 
in the whole jurisdiction ; and to the latter, the act to which we have 
alluded did not even affect to provide a remedy. 

The proceedings of the court exhibit the most anomalous compound of 
indecent hurry and ruinous delay. The Court of Great Session only 
occupies three weeks in its circuit ; and it is during the progress of this, 
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that the whole circuit business of the county, including therein equity, 
has to be settled. The entire sitting, however, of the court for actually 
dispatching the business of the session, at any one place, does not exce ed 
four days, and, accordingly, it frequently happens that causes of the 
greatest importance—causes inv olving great nicety in the construction 
of the law, and the arrangement of the pleadings, or requiring the testi- 
mony of numerous witnesses in their elucidation, may have to be insti- 
tuted and decided within the space of those four days. On the other 
hand, if the want of preparation drive either party to the alternative of 
postponement to some future session (to say nothing of this not being 
always attainable), or, as must frequently happen, the limitation of the 
session equally prevents a decision, the delay becomes perhaps even 
more destructive than the previous scramble and confusion, so that, says 
Lord Cawdor, “The general result of all this is, that where there is despatch 
in the Welsh courts (i.e. in new issues), it is, in almost every instance, 
harassing to the suitors, counsel, and solicitors ; whereas in old issues, 

or causes which have been commenced at a preceding sessions, six months 
have necessarily elapsed. In those instances in which causes are not 
tried till the second or third sessions, the delay is as great, or greater, 
than in England”—>p. 43. 

But it is in the equitable jurisdiction of the court that these opposite 
ingredients are most sweetly blended. Mr. Bentham, in his Rationale 
of Judicial Evidence, while with his usual quaintness, he alludes to 
“the Great High Court,” as “a sort of sloth, which, though at its own 
pace, keeps on crawling almost the whole year round,” describes “the 
little Welsh Equity Court, as a sort of dormouse, that must generally 
sleep ten or eleven months of the year.” We confess, however, that 
when, after its long slumber, it does awake, it seems less like a dormouse 
than a giant refreshed with sleep—or a comet loosened from its orbit, 
for there never was any thing equal to the rapidity with which, w hen 
once in motion, it whirls itself through the whole Principality. Alluding 
to the “former practice of the court, to consider the legal jurisdic tion 
as confined to the county in which the cause of action arose,” Lord 
Cawdor remarks, “ The equitable jurisdiction, on the contrary, was sup- 
posed to travel post, and to extend through the three counties, of which 
every circuit is composed; so that a bill may be filed at one stage, 
answered at the next, and the case, perhaps, argued at the third ; then 
a delay of six months, when the rapid proceeding commenced again,” 

.44. And truly it would appear, that if the suitors of the court ever 
osted with less than six horses, they could scarcely keep up with it ; 
for Lord Cawdor relates in detail, and in a manner very illustrative, the 
case of a gentleman, who, at eleven o'clock in the morning, was served 
“at his usual place of residence, with a writ to appear at Cardiff, forty- 
seven miles distant, on the same evening, and posted there accordingly” 
—we presume under fear of being committed for a contempt. 

The phenomenon of a court of justice sitting barely two months im 
the course of a year, did, however, attract the ‘attention of the legisla- 
ture ; and to the long intervals between the sittings of the Court of 
Great Sessions, the act of 1824 also extended its care. But juris- 
rudential legislation is, in England, only a species of state quackery ; 
and the w hole of this precious sample appears to be about as efficacious 
in its remedies, as a quackish prescription for “ causing magnanimity 
and curing the stone,” which we remember to have met with in an early 
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pharmacopeeia, published under the sanction of our College of Physi« 
cians. The fact presented to the consideration of the legislature was, 
the demand of the inhabitants of Wales for the establishment of a 
supreme court of justice there, which, if not permanently open to the 
resort of its inhabitants, might at the very least be sitting a large propor- 
tion of the year. The measure adopted was the extension to the judges 
of the Court of Great Session, “in all cases, both at law and in equity, 
when the said courts shall not be sitting in Wales, to hear motions and 

etitions, and to make such rules and orders thereon in vacation, and 
out of the jurisdiction of the said courts, as to them the said judges shall 
seem meet, and occasion shall require.” But where will it be supposed 
that these extraordinary sittings of the judges were to be holden? Our 
readers, “ good easy souls,” will naturally enough exclaim, oh, in some 
incommodious court, built expressly for the purpose, at only double its 
necessary cost, planted possibly at no further distance from the centre 
of Wales than on the outskirts of one of the boundary counties, and so 
far open to the public as it pleases the dignity of javelin men to tolerate. 
No such thing. This vacation court, with the charming ubiquity of 
the King’s Bench, disdains to be confined to one wretched spot. To 
day it may be taking the tour of the Highlands—to morrow, it may be 
steaming it from Southampton to Cowes—or the next day be visiting its 
great relative of Westminster—it follows its judges while they are shoot- 
ing over preserves—it is at their heels again when they are gorman- 
dizing at the bench table of inns of court—nor does it forsake them when 
in the Lethean waters of some fashionable Spa they are whiling away all 
remembrance of ermine, save its profit. In short, the sitting of the 
court at all depends upon the good fortune of the attorney in getting two 
judges together at any spot throughout Great Britain, which may happen 
to suit their convenience; and as no other is allowed to practice in 
Welsh courts, this attorney must be a Welshman, a whole Welshman, 
and nothing but a Welshman. This collection of the judicial forces is, 
as Lord Cawdor observes, no easy matter—“ For instance,” says he, 
“one of the judges of the Carmarthen circuit resides in Denbighshire, 
the other in London ; and there is nothing to compel the one to come 
from Denbighshire to London, or the London one to go into Denbigh- 
shire.” Suppose this difficulty, however, surmounted, the next is to hit 
upon a place of sitting. This is, of course, discretionary with the judges 
selected ; and, embued with the requisite quantity of veneration for the 
institutions of their ancestors, they might take a fancy to re-enact the 
part of the Druids, and fix the judgment seat on Stonehenge Crags— 
we find nothing in the act to prevent it. Indeed, we would recommend 
the scene to Cruikshank. It would form an admirable subject for a 
sketch under the.title, “ Welsh Administration of Justice at your own 
Door.” But suppose they are resident lawyers in London, or, which 
is an even chance, country gentlemen resident on their own estates, we 
apprehend neither the chambers of the one, or the libraries of the other, 
are exactly the fittest place in the world to make courts of justice of. 
‘To crown the whole, there is nothing in the act imperative on either 
party to a suit to submit his cause to the judgment of this vacation 
court : and the advantages it presents are not quite so obvious as to over- 
come all reluctance on the subject. 

Thus much for the outward framework of the Welsh Courts. As to 
the lustre likely to be shed upon their proceedings, from either 
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judges, advocates, or attornies, our readers shall have an opportunity of 
seeing. 

The qualifications of the first are the common qualifications of sine« 
curists—great interest and little knowledge; and we can assure our 
readers, that a “mere Irishman” is not an animal of less respect to an 
Orangeman, than is a Welsh judge to an English lawyer. In addition 
to little original aptitude to their situations, these gentlemen, when they 
descend from the dignity of the bench, are usually left but to one of two 
courses. They must either fall into the ranks of practising advocates, 
or relapse into occupations altogether foreign to the administration of the 
law. In the former case (in addition to the sensible observation of the 
present Justice Littledale on the subject, “ that the habits of a counsel 
and judge are very distinct, the mind of the one being in some respects 
differently arranged from that of the other”), it may happen, and Lord 
Cawdor states it actually to have happened, that the judge may have to 
pronounce in judgment on the very case on which he has advised as coun- 
sel; in the latter, most assuredly, the law, like Acres’s courage, will 
rapidly “ ooze out at his finger’s ends.’”’? There is not a private prac- 
titioner, who, in the desertion of the active exercise of professional study, 
does not feel his familiarity with the law gradually crumbling away 
from him. ‘To be even passably acquainted with its subtleties, a man 
must, to some extent, be mixed up as it were with the law and its admi- 
nistration—he must be constantly on the watch for every variation or 
extension of its principles ; without this, a party affecting to preside as 
a judge, must become embarrassed with the feeling of his own insuffi- 
ciency. He will deliver himself up to the guidance of the most dex- 
terous advocates ; and, what is even worse, perhaps, than the loss of his 
confidence in himself, the loss of others’ confidence in him will come to 
complete the exhibition of his incompetence. His lordship states truly 
enough, that it must require “some courage in a Chancery barrister to 
come fresh from his practice in the Court of Equity, to sit in judgment 
on the lives of his fellow creatures ;’ but we think it would be even a 
still more absurd exhibition to see a lounger at watering-places, or a 
gentleman-rustic,* coming fresh from their ease, to expound knotty points 
of seisin and disseisin—pleadings and demurrers—or questions of tithes 
and moduses. Moreover, we quote the language of Mr. Brougham,— 
« another and a greater objection is, that the Welsh judges never change 
their circuits. One of them, for instance, goes the Carmarthen circuit, 
another the Brecon circuit, and a third the Chester circuit—but always 
the same circuit. And what is the inevitable consequence? Why, they 
become acquainted with the gentry, the magistrates, almost with the 
tradesmen of each district, the very witnesses who come before them, 
and intimately with the practitioners, whether counsel or attornies. 
The names, the faces, the characters, the histories, of all those persons 
are familiar to them ; and out of this too great knowledge grow likings 
and prejudices, which never can by any possibility cast a shadow across 
the open, broad, and pure path of the judges of Westminster Hall.”+ 

With respect tothe advocates, we did not want his lordship to inform 
us, “ that few barristers of eminence find it worth their while to go into 
Wales.” Indeed, the dearth of barristers, of all descriptions, frequenting 





* An animal better known as a country gentleman. 
‘++ Speech on the present state of the laws, pp. 21, 22. 
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the circuits of the Court of Great Session is so great, that, in the Equity 

Court, the same draftsman is sometimes obliged to prepare both bill and 

answer, “to the great satisfaction,’ doubtless, as his lordship. observes, 

« of all parties concerned.”’ The politeness of lawyers is, however, a 

thing not to be taken for granted on such slight authority as our own ; 

and we must, therefore, quote the authority of Lord Cawdor, that the 
inconvenience of all alternate deficiencies of equity and common law 

counsel is, as far as in them lies, remedied by the great good manners 
of the barristers, who, “in the most obliging manner, are, in general, | 
ready to practice in law or equity at a moment’s notice.” 

Assuredly, the lack of counsel is not met by any corresponding defi- 
ciency of attornies. A statute of Henry VI., setting forth, that not long 
before that time there had not been more than six or eight attornies in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, “ que tempore (it remarks) .magna tranquillitas 
regnabat,” but that the number had then increased to twenty-four, to the 
great vexation and prejudice of these counties, enacted, that for the 
future there should be only six attornies in Norfolk, six in Suffolk, and 
two in the city of Norwich. This “ great vexation and prejudice,” 
sustained by Norfolk and Suffolk, could scarcely be equal to that occa- 
sioned to all the counties of Wales, from the overwhelming excess of its 
attornies—an excess so great, that Lord Cawdor estimates the average 
of business in one of the circuits not to exceed one cause to every pair of 
attornies. Westley, however, used to say, “that the devil never found 
aman idle but he gave him a job,” and, accordingly, as the dearth of 
business in the Court of Great Session leaves plenty of leisure on hand— 
and as the job is pleasanter than starving, the devil finds employment 
for the Welsh attornies, in raking up all sorts of petty disputes, and in 
driving the poor Welshmen about like cattle into all the petty provincial 
courts in the principality. The following morceau will convey some 
faint idea of the manner in which these precious labourers execute the 
work intrusted to them. Lord Cawdor states it to have been addressed 
to a labouring man, to recover payment for the mending of a pair of 
shoes, and to be copied from the original :— 


Sir, 

** Having been directed by A. B. to apply to you for £0. 1s. 0d. due to him, 
I have to request that you will pay me that sum, together with my charge of 
five shillings, on or before Saturday next, as I shall otherwise be obliged to 
commence an action against you for the recovery thereof without further 
notice. 

a “Tam 

** Your obedient servant, 
oe OE | Se 

In a proclamation of the Emperor of China, called forth a few years 
back, by the troublesome increase of appeals from the provinces, His 
Mightiness enjoins “strict search to be made to discover all law-suit 
exciting blackguards, who fatten on feuds themselves have created, and 
when found to punish them severely.” Fortunate is it for the Welsh 
attornies that the Emperor of China does not get among them with his 
bastinado. With their great learning in the art of suit-making, but 
little other education would seem to fall to their lot, and, somehow or 
other, they have ever borne a large share of that general obloquy which 
seems to attach upon the whole administration of justice in Wales. At 
a meeting of the county of Pembroke, in the year 1818, for the purpose 
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of taking into consideration the practice of the County Courts, was a 
resolution“ That we have observed with considerable alarm the increase 
of litigation, destructive of the public tranquillity, and highly injurious 
to the prosperity of the county of Pembroke: That not only have the 
legal charges been of late greatly increased, but repeated and cruel 
instances have come to our knowledge of suits being carried on in the 
most expensive manner that legal ingenuity could suggest for the reco- 
very of the smallest debts, or in obtaining redress for the most trifling 
injuries, thereby making the law of the land the instrument of the grossest 
oppression. 

On the subject of juries we do not find much in print ; but there is 
an old story in circulation of a Welsh trial, in which a prisoner, tried 
for forgery, was brought in guilty of sheep stealing, as the foreman 
declared, to save the criminal from being hanged ; and another. in which 
a witness, who had prevaricated in his evidence, is represented as being 
brought in guilty instead of the culprit. ‘“ How say ye, gentlemen of 
the jury, guilty or not guilty ?’—* Guilty, my lord, against the witness !” 
The act of the present reign affected to improve the character of the 
jurymen by giving them a qualification. Upon what principle of phre- 
nology it is that a man’s brains expand with the expansion of his acres, 
we have not yet had the good fortune to be instructed, though the 
English jury law seems to proceed upon its assumption. We have yet, 
however, to see how much the verdicts of Welsh jurymen will be 
improved under the operation of this wisdom-bestowing act. 

Such is the paradise of law which English government has provided 
for Wales. But the “labours of love” have not stopped with the esta- 
blishment of the paradise ; bars must needs be devised to keep its happy 
inmates within its walls. Fearful lest the Welsh suitor should escape 
with his cause into any neighbouring English county, which such par- 
tial, ignorant, incompetent judges, as my Lord Tenterden, or Mr. Jus- 
tice Bayley, might happen to be taking in their circuits, the legislature 
has enacted, “ That all actions upon the case for words, action of debt, 
trespass, or the case of assault and battery, and other personal actions 
(which, be it observed, comprehend the greater part of all the actions 
brought) which shall be brought in any of His Majesty’s Courts of 
Record out of the Principality of Wales, and the debt in damages, found 
by the jury, shall not amount to the sum of fifty pounds ; and it shall 
appear that the cause of action arose in Wales, and that the defendant 
was resident there at the time of the commencement of the action, a 
judgment of nonsuii shall be entered against the plaintiff, and he shall 
pay to the defendant his costs of suit.”” This is confining the Welshmen 
in their paradise with a witness to it. Unluckily, however, like Rasselas 
in the happy valley, they do not seem quite so contented with their 
situation as some people may imagine they ought to be; though, for 
ourselves, we confess we are not much surprised that the dissatis- 
faction which appeared to the Committee of 1818, to be “ felt in dif- 
ferent parts of Wales, with the existing state of the courts, by means of 
which justice is there administered,” should survive the miserable abor- 
tion which was provided as a remedy—the act of 1824. But when a 
country begins to mistrust either the purity or the sufficiency of its 
courts, it is high time, if it be not sought, to let it waste itself into “a 
voice crying in the wilderness,’ to put all considerations of power 
and patronage aside, and yield to the national lament. It is atrocious 
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that justice should receive even the suspicion of a stain—the wants of a 
country be left unheeded—and its moral advancement kept back, only 
that the judicial cushion may be turned into a pillow of repose, to 
reward the political subserviency of a few unlearned, untalented, 
unknown lawyers. The system has indeed found an excuse in the 
cheapness with which it provides justice to the suitors. Thirty-eight 
pounds per cause, we humbly suggest, is, however, rather a dear rate at 
which to purchase the species of adjudication which the Court of Great 
Session doles out ; and with respect to the whole, we cite the authority 
of Lord Colchester.—“ If it be urged, that all or any of these disad- 
vantages are compensated by the cheapness with which justice is so 
administered, the fact itself may be well doubted, as a general propo- 
sition, and the reverse of it may in many cases be demonstrated: and 
if the fact be admitted, there still may remain a doubt whether the pur- 
chase of injustice (in so many instances) even at a cheap rate, be an 
advantageous privilege.”—Preface to the Companion to the Chester Cir- 
cuit, p. 29. 

The Committee of 1821 reported,—-“ It appears to your Committee, 
after a diligent consideration of the evidence taken before them, and of 
the objections which have been urged against the judicature in its present 
form, that, although some of the minor difficulties might perhaps be done 
away by new regulations, yet that others, most essential to the right 
administration of justice, could not, without such fundamental changes as 
would amount to the institution of a new jurisdiction.” With this strong 
declaration in their teeth, how idle was it, in the legislature, to put forth 
their late statute as a remedy! When all is rottenness, little good is to 
be expected from palliatives—a system which hangs together only by 
the harmony of its evils, must be revolutionized and not patched up. 
But what is true with respect to the component parts of this lesser 
system, is an equal truth with that larger one of which it is only a mem- 
ber—the judicial organization of the whole kingdom; and so many are 
the obstacles which ignorance, prejudice, and interest conspire to oppose 
to the renovation of this larger whole, that, in urging the remodelling 
of any of its fractional parts, the jurist always feels that sickness of the 
heart which arises from the consciousness of wasted effort. He resembles 
the surgeon, whose utmost skill can scarce achieve the care of a few local 
sores, while he beholds his patient wasting away under the influence of 
an aneurized aorta. 'To,abolish the whole jurisdiction of the principa- 
lity as a separate jurisdiction—to consolidate it with that of England— 
to include Wales within the circuits of our judges, and to make all its 
proceedings triable only in our tribunals—are, however, the measures 
which have been recommended for the improvement of the Welsh sys- 
tem: and consistently with the existing frame-work of the rest of our 
judicial establishment, we confess they appear to be the most rational 
that can be adopted. Lord Cawdor’s proposition for the arrangement 
of the circuit is, by dividing the Oxford circuit, to make two new 
ones, to one of which South Wales, to the other North Wales might be 
annexed—to take Lancaster from the Northern Circuit (which he says, 
truly enough, is now too large), and to add Oxford to the Midland, so 
that the two circuits would stand thus :— 

1. Lancaster. Shropshire, 
Lancashire, Staffordshire, 


Cheshire, North Wales. 
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2. Gloucester. Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire, 
Herefordshire, South Wales. 


Independently of the obvious benefit of the substitution of a better 
for a worse system of judicature, there are many advantages which 
would ensue from this consolidation of jurisdictions. The increased 
intercourse which would thereby be engendered with this country—-the 
greater resort of the suitors of Wales to our courts—the progress of our 
judges through its counties, with its necessary result of an extending 
identity of language—would all conspire to promote the advancement of 
our less civilized neighbour ; while we believe what Lord Cawdor tells 
us as the result of one part of the existing system, is equally applicable 
to the whole—that it actually operates to deter individuals “ who would 
otherwise be tempted to invest capital in Wales, either in the purchase of 
land or in commercial and mining speculations.” 

It may be gratifying to learn, that in the discussion of any projected 
improvements in this matter, we may hope to be spared a little the sound 
of that disgusting word “ compensation”—a word which, we apprehend, 
would never have found its way into the glossary of any government 
whose grand agency was not corruption. That, instead of being compelled 
to disgorge a little of the past, men should have to be bought off from 
the means of future robbery on the public, is a system so absurd, that 
we cannot imagine how it could ever have been tolerated for an instant. 
Yet to such an extent is this claim now urged by every place-holding 
vampire, that we should not be surprised if fellows transported to 
Botany Bay for pick-pocketting, should not soon put in their claim to 
compensation, for being forced to relinquish their profitable walks on the 
London pavement. Lord Cawdor, however, states, that the four last 
judges appointed in the Court of Great Session, have, he believes, 
accepted their offices under the express understanding that they were to 
have no compensation in case of any alteration in the court. He adds, 
“nor is there any reason why they should have it”—a proposition, we 
apprehend, which would be readily assented to by all but the parties them- 
selves, even had his lordship not added the qualification, “on account 
of any sacrifice made by them; for a Welsh judge (unfortunately he 
has to state) unlike an English one, does not give up his practice on 
coming upon the bench ; his income as judge is entirely additional.” 

Still, whoever imagines this to be the only obstacle—or a very con- 
siderable one in the way of reform—will, we apprehend, be grievously 
mistaken. Patronage must take care that it is not injured in any way 
before government is like to set very heartily about the work ; and 
it would seem that Lord Cawdor had some secret misgivings on the 
subject, for he thinks it necessary in concluding a work—the simple 
object of which was “ to show that the remedies which have been applied 
to the grievances felt in the administration of justice in Wales, by no 
means meet the evil,” to issue the formal manifesto, that he has done so 
“‘ from no feeling of hostility to the government.” 

In addition to this, there are, most probably, other sinister interests 
to be grappled with; and sinister interest, like an American sharp- 
shooter, is, in this country, indued with a presence so universal, that 


we only discover him by the ball of his rifle. 
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COLONEL ROCHE FERMOY ON THE MORAL AND PAYSICAL FORCE 
OF IRELAND. 


IRELAND, it is said in some of our newspapers, attracts much of the 
notice of the Continental politicians, and her strength or weakness is 
matter of anxious calculation abroad. We believe, if we say that the 
expatriated Irish are very anxious to impress the importance of the fac. 
tions to which they belong, and the great interest which they ought to 
be in Europe, we shall have said what is nearer the truth. ithout at 
present entering into the question as to the causes of the fact, it is matter 
of history that lrish exiles, from the earliest days that the history of 
these islands begins to dawn, have been painfully conspicuous for their 
anxiety to call in foreign aid. Almost the very first notice of Ireland in 
the annals of the civilized world, occurs in Tacitus’s History of Agricola, 
and there we find a banished Irish chieftain proposing to the Roman 
commander to invade Ireland, and assuring him that half a legion, about 
three thousand men, would be amply sufficient for the conquest Ten or 
eleven centuries later, Dermot McMurrough called in the assistance of 
the Anglo-Norman knights, and it is rather whimsical to perceive that 
almost exactly the same number of men* as that proposed to Julius Agri- 
cola, was eventually required for the successful accomplishment of the 
purposes of their invasion. 

During the loag wars of the Lords of the Pale against their rude 
neighbours, the European powers were too much torn in pieces by intes- 
tine dissentions of their own to afford assistance to the descendants of those 
whom Mr. Moore has designated as the ragged, royal race of Tara. 
But as soon as nations began to consolidate, as soon as the present ag 25 
relations, or at least outlines of them, commenced to get into play, viz. 
in the sixteenth century, the application for foreign interference begins 
to be as regular a feature in discontented Irish policy, as in the days 
of the Cesars or the Plantagenets. In the reign of Elizabeth Spain 
was the leading continental power—the first in all the arts, and strongest 
in all the sinews of war. She was mistress of the Netherlands, of Por- 
tugal, of the Indies, the head of the Catholic interest, allied with all the 
great courts of Europe. To Spain, therefore, the eyes of the Irish in- 
surrectionists were turned, and Spanish intrigue, Spanish dollars, and at 
last Spanish troops, (a small army commanded by Don Juan d’Aguilar, 
united to a large tumultuous force of Irish, was defeated in the end of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, near Kinsale) were employed in exciting the 
hopes or supporting the cause of the last barbarian princes of the Milesian 
descent. In the next century the ascendency of Spain had departed, and 
the insurgents of 1641 looked to France, to Louis XIV. ; and as the tem- 
poral power of the Popes, or at least their treasury, was even then of 
some importance, the assistance of his Holiness and his exchequer was 
not deemed unworthy of attention. Modern Rome has however been as 
sparing of bestowing gold on foreign nations as antient—both have been 
much more active in gathering tribute-than in returning any part of it ; 
and the Urbans and Innocents sent bulls and nuncios, instead of men 
and money. French troops, however, and they too troops of the finest 
days of France, made their appearence upon the Irish soil, when James II. 
made his last struggle for his dominions ; but with the surrender of Li- 
merick they de . France, in some few years after, had enough to 


do at home, without meddling with the territory of her neighbours. 
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From the date of their departure to our own times, the French armies 
have been filled with Irish, and a favourite measure, recommended by the 
puny courts of the Pretenders, and sometimes dreamt of by the French 
cabinet, was another invasion of Ireland. Numberless are the memoirs 
and plans of campaigns, drawn up by various military O’s and Mac’s exist- 
ing on manuscripts lying in the French archives, in which it is demon- 
strated that the most obvious and prudent policy for France to adopt, 
would be the immédiate invasion of their native country. Many causes, 
however, prevented their patriotic wishes from being carried into execu- 
tion. After the peace of Utrecht, France had no power of moving offen- 
sively for some time, and when her strength had recovered, the policy 
of her minister, Fleury, was essentially pacific. When she appeared in 
arms in the middle of the last century, she was more occupied, (and not 
very succesfully) in the affairs of Germany than of England ; and though 
the young Pretender turned her attention, languidly, however, to Great 
Britain, his views were of necessity primarily confined to Scotland, 
where his chief connexion lay. In the American war France thought 
more of the West Indies than any thing else ; but the Irish in her service 
continually pressed Ireland upon her attention. In vain, however ; that 
was not her game. The Bourbons felt that they had done quite enough 
in fostering resistance to regal power in America, without bringing it 
into Europe, within easy sail of their own dominions. The revolu- 
tionists had no such scruples, and to them the prayers of the United 
Irishmen were addressed. Tone asked from Carnot—as his countryman, 
1,700 years before, had asked of Agricola—half a legion for the conquest 
of Ireland. We need not bring our history down farther : the attempts 
of Hoche and Humbert are matters of newspaper chronology. 

This propensity to look abroad, is, we believe, unparalleled in the history 
of any other people ; at least, in no other people has it become so dis- 
tinctive a national mark. If Russia attains the ascendancy, which is 

, or was expected before this last campaign, she too will, in all 
probability, be supplicated for aid in the internal quarrels of Irish 
faction ; and, we perceive, indeed, that there are some hints thrown out 
already. The reasons for this propensity lie somewhat deeper than the 
trading politicians and journalists of this country would so flippantly and 
unhesitatingly assign.. 

The book before us is devoted exclusively to the purpose of showing 
that Ireland contains in herself all the means, physical, military, financial, 
moral, and political, of being independant of England, and its author 
labours hard to prove that it should look to her own means for working 
out this desirable object. He distinctly exclaims against expecting 
foreign aid :— 

“ Ifany nation think itself aggrieved, and seek relief, let it look at home for 
the cultivation of those powers, which may be equal to the end. Let it not 
repose upon foreign asisstance—the elements which human sagacity or human 
orce cannot direct or control—the winds and the waves—fire—or by its 
absence, frost, may destroy the best calculated hope. Foreign expeditions are 
ever precarious.—The Spanish armada— Deus afflavit, et dissipantur.—Charles 
the Twelfth—Napoleon arrested by frost—Cambyses and his million buried 
in burning sand— 

——__——_—— “a while the living hill 

Heaved with convulsive throes—then all was still.”’ 
Without wishing to dispute this most disputable of all positions, one 
M.M. New Series.—Vor. VI. No. 35. 3 Q 
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which has been contradicted a thousand times in the history of the 
world, it is amusing to remark, that this gentleman, who disclaims all 
foreign assistance, publishes his book in Paris, and appeals, from begin- 
ning to end, to the passions of the French people. <A lurking feeling 
possesses him, that all his calculations of internal Irish strength are not 
entirely to be relied upon. In this he is national. 

The author is a Colonel Philip Roche, who, from the place of his birth, 
we suppose, calls himself Colonel Philip Roche Fermoy. Of his history 
we know nothing, but it is probable that he was in the French service. 
The warm praises which he bestows upon the Prussian armies of 1813, 
are something against this supposition, we confess ; but then the praise is 
given principally for the purpose of bolstering up his theory of the 
superiority of a tumultuary over a regular force. His editor informs us, 
that his book, which is most voluminously entitled, “ A Commentary on 
the Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Major-General in the Service of 
the Republic of France ; in which the Moral and Physical Force of 
Ireland to support National Independance is discussed and examined 
from Authentic Documents,” is published from his posthumous papers— 
but that they were perfectly prepared for the press. The editor gives 
some slight sketches of the history of Colonel Roche’s family, but is 
studiously silent as to the colonel himself—perhaps, therefore, it is merely 
a nom de guerre. ‘This is, indeed, of little consequence. 

The work, which, if we may believe the Courrier Frangais, the Journal 
des Debats, or our Morning Chronicle, and some other journals of the 
same politics, has made some noise, commences by a dedication to “ All 
the Blockheads, Civil, Military, and Ecclesiastical, in the Service of His 
Britannic Majesty,” which is not very valuable, on the score either of 
wit or information, and may be safely passed over. The introduction 
which follows, consists principally of a warm panegyric of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, whose abilities appear to be here not a little overrated ; and 
this again is followed by a discussion of some opinions on the state of 
Ireland, chiefly by Sir James Mackintosh, who is treated with no great 
civility. These portions of the work, also, present nothing worthy of 
notice. 

The second chapter undertakes to prove that “ Ireland, in her position, 
and in her forms, exterior and interior, is a fortress of the first order,’— 
and this gives a coup-d’wil of the military position of Ireland, considered 
for the purposes of defence, which may be worth reading :— 


“ The northern district—mountainous almost throughout—many portions of 
these mountains rocky—other portions boggy—others again rock and bog 
intermixed—full of intersections from rivers and lakes—these intersections 
pointing out, to the most inexperienced eye, lines of defence, peculiarly fitted 
to the mode of warfare adapted to irregular troops. In the interior of these 
great aquatic and mountainous intersections, the surface, where it is not bog 
or rock, is, from the minute divisions of farms in Ireland, laid out in small 

ortions of arable and pasture lands, the boundaries of which are all formed 
by hedges and ditches, every one of these, from the embankment raised by 
sinking the ditch, forming a defence against musketry; and, if the defenders 
should avail themselves of rear columns of pikes, capable, not only of resist- 
ing, but of punishing the temerity of a charge of bayonets—the hedges forming 
shelter for cattle, that, in a climate, but lightly visited by snow or frost, are 
seldom housed—the ditches being absolutely necessary to carry off the super- 
fluous water, in an abundantly moist climate. 
“ The southern division of Ireland presents, as to its military aspect, but 
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little difference from the northern. . Its arable and pasture lands are much 
more fertile. In many places they are as minutely divided. In others, not so 
much—affording extensive feeding for cattle. But its mountains, its interior 
waters, and its sea-inlets, are as strongly marked with defensive features as 
most portions of the globe. 

“ There remains, of Ireland, a centre portion, which presents a different 
surface from either the northern or the southern divisions. Although not so 
level as the States of Holland or the Netherlands, the space from Dublin east- 
ward, to Galway west'vard, does not produce the bold and rocky eminences 
which have been already described. Where the district approaches to a 
level, it is extensively boggy, as in portions of the King’s and Queen’s Couns 
ties, and the County of Kildare: or where it rises into firm ground, becomes 
a tissue of intersections, from the divisions of what is called the cottier popu- 
lation. Add to these artificial intersections, that, even with the arable and 

asture grounds, are minutely interwoven small ramifications of the greater 
onal these boggy portions impervious to cavalry and to artillery, and, 
if not totally impassable, extremely embarrassing to any infantry, attempting 
to act as regulars. Cavalry, from the intersections of ditches, and the fre- 
quency of bogs and mountains, may be considered as an almost useless arm in 
Ireland. 

“ Travelling still westward, new forms and new modes of division arise. 
The river Shannon may be said to insulate the western province from the 
rest of Ireland. Rising, towards the north, in the Leitrim mountains, those 
mountains, presenting msurmountable difficulty to a regular army (preserving 
at least its regular formations), it surrounds the whole western province to 
Loup-Head, its southern termination on the Atlantic. The western side of 
the Shannon presents, in many places, a surface for defence, to be seen in very 
few countries. A spectator, standing on the ievel, sees before him an exten- 
sion for miles exhibiting nothing but a stony continuation of that level. Upon 
advancing into the apparently stony desert, he finds it composed of innumerable 
detached pieces of rock, almost all of equal height (evidently of alluvious 
formation), rising above the level of the soil, and inclosing, in their inter- 
stices, small patches of ground, covered with the richest pasture of the king- 
dom. Here, almost innumerable flocks of sheep are nourished by the inter- 
stitial herbage, and sheltered by the surrounding rocks. No regular army 
could, in its advance, among the stony defenders, preserve its formation, either 
in line or in column. It seems as if these surfaces were formed by the genius 
himself of modern and western war, for the exercise and safety of the rifleman. 
In these interstices, each rifleman would find a little redoubt, fitted by nature 
for the traverse of his rifle, and for the security of his person. No artillery 
can, in point-blank range, touch him at all. If howitzer practice with shells 
should be made use of, an accidental shell may fall within the little fortress 
of a rifleman: but, even from its explosion, it can carry its mischief no fur- 
ther—a moment of time, also, would give to the rifleman an opportunity of 
evasion into another and adjoining barrier.” 


The rivers, lakes, valleys, roads, come next under observation. We 
select the remarks on the roads :— 


“The roads through Ireland are numerous and excellent. This circum- 
stance, at the first contemplation, would seem greatly to facilitate the march 
of a regular army, with all its matériel. But these roads are of a peculiar 
character. They resemble not the old Roman structures of the Appian and 
Flaminian ways, nor their modern imitations on some parts of the continent— 
viz. a strong and heavily paved causeway in the centre, with open spaces at 
the sides. The Irish roads are raised from a softer material—small limestone 
gravel, or limestone rock, broken into a gravel size. The plan of the road- 
makers of the modern roads in Ireland, has been to carry them, as much 
as possible, through the level parts of the island—through the inter- 
mingled bog and arable of the levels, or winding with the course of the 
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valleys through the mountains. In these lower parts, through which the 
roads run, the superabundant moisture of the climate requires that drains to 
carry off the water should be run parallel to each side of a road. Sinking 
drains necessarily produces embankments: hence a road in Ireland may, in a 
military sense, be considered as a defile, where the march of troops can be 
annoyed, if not commanded, from every side—ditches and embankments run- 
ning continually parallel, and, at small distances, being met by other ditches 
and embankments, intersecting the parallel ditches at different angles. All. 
these afford protecting positions to troops, capable of rapid movements, and 
trained as good marksmen, to impede in front, and to attack in flanks and rear, 
any bodies of regular troops: more especially, if they should move with their 
usual impedimenta. 

‘“‘ There is scarcely occasion to state that the roads running through the val- 
leys of the mountainous districts are, each of them, a natural defile, as the 
roads on the levels are artificially so. 

“On a defensive system, one advantage attends both. Various streams of 
water, fed by the moisture of the climate, cross, at very short intervals, both 
these classes of roads: they are generally conveyed through low arches, level 
with the surface of the road, and are called gullets. ‘To impede the march of 
regular troops, no other instruments are necessary than the pick-axe, the crow- 
bar, and the shovel. Break down these low arches, and a short way of the 
bed of the road—stop the water below, and the line of passage becomes inun- 
dated. Even if the dam below, should be removed, the previously submerged 
portion will remain (especially in bog) an impassable mass of mud. 

‘* The art of inundation (see Vallancey’s translation of Clairac) should become 
in Ireland, a branch of general study. ‘ Out of the reads, the country can 
hardly be passed, its inclosures are so frequent and so strong, and the soil so 
deep. The manceuvres of a regular army would be much impeded. The 
ditches are deep, and cast up so as to form breast-works, and upon every 
road, there are many places ¢¢tes de pont might be established to excellent pur- 
pose. It would be difficult to bring on a decisive action here. The troops which 
could move with the greatest celerity, must have the advantage. ‘Their operations 
would be similar to fighting in trenches. or continuous traverses, where the 
enemy is scarcely ever seen—here no imposing masses, no brilliant charges of 
cavalry, no regular deployments from moveable columns; but a war of con- 
stant fatigue to the troops, constant enterprizes, and occasional capture of 
prisoners. 

** An improvement in the agricultural system of the country, would, with 
equal steps, improve the defensive system. Increasing the depth and width of 
the ditches, would increase the strength of the embankments. Planting those 
enlarged embankments would increase their military strength, and would add 
to the profit of the tiller of the soil, by increasing shelter, and providing a 
stock of timber, in a country, where, from the protecting influence of England, 
for 600 years, it seems to be the only natural want. ‘Taking off portions at 
the angles of the field divisions, planting those cut off portions, as has been 
already done in some places, would form works, similar in effect to bastions 
or flanking redoubts, to the curtains already formed by the banks and the 
ditches. Breaking up, at intervals, and inundating the direct roads, would, 
from the intersections of the country, deprive any body of infantry, disciplined 
according to the present European system, of its two main arms, cavalry and 
artillery. But European battalions, deprived of these adjuncts, are, of all 
military bodies, the most imbéciles. Some weapons of a defensive military sys- 
tem, the Irish peasant is in complete possession of, and well inured to wield. 
—The spade, the shovel, the mattock, and the crow-bar, are, to any other 
weapons of war, aids of the first necessity.” 


The physical capacity of the garrison of this great fortress is highly 
extolled in the next chapter ; and it is contended, that the Irish, from 
their poverty and general wretchedness, ought to be the finest troops in 
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the world. Their moral character, from its degradation, is’ considéred 
equally advantageous. The agricultural and manufacturing population 
of England are declared perfectly unworthy of being compared with 
them; and we have no doubt that the remarks on the misery of our 
potteries, manufactures, poor-laws, &c., will be considered as very con- 
clusive authority on the continent. The financial strength of Ireland is 
extolled, strange to say, over that of England ; but, all wonder on this 
head will cease, when we find that he reckons the Irish debt, funded and 
unfunded, and an advance made by England of 6,300,000L, as part of her 
ordinary and annual revenue! This is, indeed, Irish financiering with a 
vengeance. 

Parallels with the power of Holland, in the flourishing period of her 
stadtholders, in the seventeenth century—with Prussia, under Frederick 
the Great, and, again, when roused against Napoleon—and, of course, 
with the States of America, follow. In this latter case, he finds, how- 
ever, that the parallel does not fit, and the allusion which the passage 
contains to the heroes of the Roman Catholic Association is not un- 
amusing :— 


* But as the differences between the conduct of America and Ireland have 
been stated, it may be right to advert to a difference of circumstances, in the 
situation of the two countries, which might have produced this difference of 
conduct. 

“ In Ireland all officers were there immediately dependent, and removabie at 
pleasure. From the proximity of Ireland, its government, although not 
domestic, was enabled to keep better watch over the conduct of its functionaries, 
than it could in America. The American colonies were remote, and the officers 
(native) generally more disposed to please the people, than the king or his 
representative. 

“In Ireland there was always the ultima ratio (a standing army).—The 
colonies were almost destitute of it, and the civil magistrate not prone to direct 
the use of it. Here then are differences—difference as to servility of publie 
Sunctionaries ;—the cause of that servility, the advantage taken of a difference 
in religious creeds—of supposed difference in descent of blood, to confine the 
civil magistracy to a small but ascendant class—the servility and the exagge- 
rated fears of that ascendant class, rendering it prone, even to flippancy, to 
direct the use of a standing army, which, since the union, has been doubled in 
numbers and in vigilance An army divided into above four hundred 
different stations, shows what military attention has been given, to enforce a 
civil union. 

* But there is another difference, which it is difficult to class—the differ- 
ence in individual characters, which times of commotion and change in every 
country throw forward on the public stage—the frame of such individual 
characters, often determining the fate of national contests. 

_ “Among the great instruments of American independence, General Wash- 
ington was not a speech-maker. 

“ Doctor Franklin was not a speech-maker. General Gates was not a speech= 
maker—nor was General Green a speech-maker. Yet these were the men whose 
labours wrought out the American independence. 

“Since that period, and in the late (1813) attack made on American inde- 
pendence, by her early, and, indeed her only enemy, General Jackson was not 
a speech-maker ; nor was Commodore Mac Donough, nor one of those naval 
heroes, who, on the waters, nerved the force of America, a speech-maker. 

“ In the talents of these men—the nature of their talents marking the nature 
of their designation—America, without the leading aid of one speech-maker, first 
achieved, and afterwards defended her independence and her happiness. 

“But as the declaration of independence produced, in America, heroes, 
statesmen and legislators ;—so, the act of union, being the rererse of the decla- 
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ration of independence, produced, in Ireland, the reverse of heroes, statesmen 
and legislators—i. e. nothing but speech-makers. 
* A nation of abortive men, 
Who dart the tongue, and point the pen, 
And at the back of Europe hurled-— 
The base posterior of the world.’ 


« A remark of Colonel Napier, in his history of the war in the Peninsula, 
illustrates the effect of this tendency of feeling in any nation. ‘ Their 
(the Spaniards’) tardy abortive measures demonstrated, how wide the space 
between a sophist and a statesman, and how dangerous to a nation is that 
public feeling, which, insatiable of words, disregards the actions of men, esteem- 
ing more the interested eloquence of a wit and an orator like Demades, than 
the simple integrity, sound judgment, and great exploits, of a general like 
Phocion. 

“ As the differences subsisting between the courses which Ireland and 
America have been touched upon, it may be necessary to observe upon the 
effects, which these different courses have, in the different countries, produced. 

“In America, the relief sought was in the declaration of independence. 

“In Ireland, the relief, not sought, but by pretence of which she was, in 
purpose, overlaid, was the act of wnion. 

“In America, the declaration of independence was framed by a_ body of 
men, calling itself a congress, composed almost entirely of traders and 
farmers. 

“ In Ireland, the act of union was framed by certain Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, who received, among them, under one act of Parliament alone, and of 
their own making, the sum of £1,500,000, for their trouble in knocking down 
their country to the highest bidder. 

“ From the /ife of the American congress arose two men, whose names are 
now interwoven with all of whatever history records of the brave, the wise, 
and the virtuous among the active spirits of mankind—Washington and 
Franklin. 

“ These two names are mentioned but as samples of that sagacity, and that 
spirit, which animated the first American congress. 

“ From the death and subsequent putrefaction of the body of the Irish Par- 
liament, sprung up divers assemblies or associations, calling themselves by 
divers names ; but have any or have all of these assemblies put forth such 
samples as Washington and Franklin ?—samples of the mere gristle of the 
then youthful America. 

** These two men did not, perhaps, understand how to ‘ marshal assets’ in 
a court of equity, or to conduct a pitched battle for an old cow in replevin, as 
well as some other leaders ; but they had deeply studied the problem of The- 
mistocles, how to make a small state a great one. Of the labours of these 
American leaders, in order to form a just estimate, it will be necessary to sur- 
vey the materials with which they began, and the building, which has, on the 
foundation laid by them, been erected.” 


The colonel has a soldierly disdain of spouters: the very last sen- 
tence of his book is—< The school-master is abroad ; he will have his 
military as well as his civil schools ;” and the business to be taught by 
the learned pedagogue is the best method of severing Ireland from Eng- 
land. The example of Prussia, in 1813, has taught eight propositions, 
which prove the possibility of putting the lesson into practice :— 

“ First.—F rom the two instances which the transactions of Prussia have 
afforded, it may be inferred, that it does not require more than five millions 
of people, and a revenue, amounting to four millions sterling, for any nation 
to maintain an independent position, and ‘ to equal, in her exertion, a power in 
Europe, perhaps not the first, but certainly of the first order.’ 
“Secondly.—That such independence may, with such resources, be main- 
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tained, notwithstanding the territories, unfruitful in themselves, were scat- 
tered at such distanees from each other, that it was most easy to attack, 
and most difficult to defend them. 

“ Thirdly—It may be maintained (4 fortiori if the above rules be truly 
founded in the instances of Prussia) that a nation, containing actually 
7,000,000 of inhabitants mostly agricultural, compacted into one mass, with 
a territory so fertile as to be able to treble its population, the position of 
which territory constitutes it a natural fortress of the highest order, and whose 
ordinary revenue would, if due management were introduced, and waste 
excluded, amount to nearly £7,000,000, may maintain an independent station 
among the powers of Europe. 

« Fourthly.—That a nation, without any greater resources, may vindicate 
herself into a state of dignity and independence, although she may have pre- 
viously groaned under the most atrocious tyranny that ever disgraced the his- 
tory of mankind. 

“ Fifthly.—To a nation so vindicating her rights, it does not seem necessary 
that she should be led by legitimacy: on the contrary, by the example of 
Prussia, we are taught, that two or three officers of activity and popularity 
were able to raise their country to that station, from which she had, under the 
protection of legitimacy, fallen :—that they were able to raise raw troops, who 
immediately overpowered the veterans of France. 

“ Sixthly.—It appears that the military head of one bourgeois, [alluding to 
Bernadotte’] self-educated, is more worth than the heads of all the legitimates 
of a Holy Alliance, and all their regularly trained officers put together. 

“ Seventhly.—It appears from the speech of Lord Liverpool, that, in the 
modern constitutions of Europe, there are two distinct political powers :—that 
of the government, and that of the people ; and that a government may make war 
without the people, and the people without the government; and that a people 
may make war upon a government, and a government upon a people distinc« 
tively. 

“ Eighthly.— From the same authority it appears, that wherever a separa- 
tion has taken place between those two political powers, ‘on whatever side 
the propLe have taken part, vicrory has settled.’ ” 

These last propositions refer to a speech made by Lord Liverpool, in 
which his Lordship had used the remarkable words, that— 

“* In the former coalitions, it was a war of the governments of Europe 
against the people of France. In the present coalition, it is a war of the people 
of Europe against the government of France. On whatever side the people 
have taken part victory has settled.’ ” 

To sum up in a few words—the gist of this book is, to prove that Ire- 
land has a population of 7,000,000, which she can treble—a revenue 
adequate for all purposes—an impregnable position—a most marvel- 
lous people—who may safely defy England. 





The colonel forgets one thing. Even supposing all that he takes for 
granted to be true, there happens to be no small portion of the Irish 
garrison, as he calls it—and that not the least brave, or the least influ- 
ential—to be beaten by the remainder before the experiment is tried : 
when that is done—and the Orangemen will not admit that it will be 
easily done—we shall begin to think about what England is todo. The 
book, however, is a curious one. It is not concluded. 
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LINES WRITTEN BESIDE THE BANKS OF TOWY. 


Is this the glen by wizards trod, 
By hostile arms invaded ? 

Is this the bonny stream that flowed 
Where Freedom bloomed and faded ? 

Yes, still the stream flows gaily on, 
Its glen still charms the rover ; 

But Freedom’s day is past and gone, 
The wizard’s power is over. 


A stranger age, to fancy blind, 
Has dimmed Tradition’s glory, 

And rudely scattered to the wind 
Each old romantic story : 

No more the Fays are met at eve, 
By shepherd sore affrighted ; 
No more the Baron’s halls receive 

The wandering bard benighted. 


The days are gone of high romance, 
The Druid oak’s deserted, 

Rust dims the border-chieftain’s lance, 
The Elves have all departed ; 

O’er grey Dynevor’s castled height 
The moss of age is creeping, 

And ravens whoop where squire and knight 
Beneath the sod lie sleeping. 


A change hath fallen on heath and hill, 
A change On peer and peasant, 
The unheeded Past hath had its will, 
And bows before the Present ;— 
But thus it is, from change alone 
This world a charm can borrow ; 
Year after year rolls darkling on, 
And nought endures but sorrow ! #3 
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THE POLICE REPORT.* 


Tue police system of England, which has been oftener the subject of 
animadversion than of sound investigation, is marked by many of the 
peculiarities which distinguish most of our institutions from those of 
other countries. Comparisons have been instituted between it and the 
more perfect inventions, as they are called, of modern times, which, in 
the continental nations, are said always to ensure the punishment, and 
often to effect the prevention of crime. Every body has heard stories, 
more or less miraculous, of the accuracy with which the agents of police 
in France detect crime ; and, whoever believes them, cannot doubt for a 
moment that Buonaparte was a conjuror, and that Fouclié and Savary 
both dealt with the devil. We confess that we have not, personally, the 
gift of belief in a very powerful degree. Even on occasions where the 
evidence has been more incredibly strong than on those to which we 
allude, it has failed to convince us; and, when we look at the state 
‘ of crime under the late emperor, and since the restoration of the present 
dynasty, as far as it has been ascertained, we are unable to discover the 
practical proof of that superiority of which we hear so much. The prin- 
ciples upon which the French police was remodelled, under Napoleon, 
were, in some respects, the most objectionable that a legislature ever 
avowed. They involved a multitude of restrictions upon personal liberty, 
and created a power which could not have been endured in this country, 
at any period of our history, since we have held the rank of a nation ; 
and, although:they were suited well enough to answer the ambitious 
projects of Buonzparte, and were in unison with that spirit which 
required the sacrifice of every thing that stood in the way of the accom- 
plishment of his designs, whether for good or for evil, we are no more 
prepared to believe that they tended to the real tranquillity and prospe- 
rity of his people, than that his mischievous policy in other respects 
was culculated to preserve the true interests of the state. Notwithstand- 
ing the praises that have been bestowed upon the French police, and 
which have been repeated in France and elsewhere, until eulogium is 
exhausted, its defects were glaring and monstrous. It acted upon an 
extensive scheme of espionnage, which resorted to the most base and 
infamous means of obtaining information— which encouraged the betrayal 
of trusts the most honourable and sacred, and rewarded the treachery 
by money drawn from the impurest sourcest—which prohibited the 
press from making public any of the delinquencies of its agents, even 
when they were convicted and punished—under which the most odious 
vices were permitted ‘to flourish unrepressed—which could neither secure 
private property, nor ensure the safety of the state—and which has been 
well described, by a writer who had witnessed its baneful effects, as a 
contrivance “‘ unknown to the old régime, and incompatible with the 
new—a monster born of anarchy and despotism, and bred in the filth of 
the revolution.”+ That the system should have been a perfect one, was 
almost impossible. The circumstances of the time were unfavourable to 
its formation ; the hands by which it was put together were, with a few 




















* Report from the Select Committee on the Police of the Metropolis, 11th July, 1828. 

+ The minister of police levied, annually, a tax amounting to about £400,000 sterling 
from the common gaming houses and brothels, of his own authority, and disposed of such 
part of it as he thought fit among his secret and invisible agents. 

~ Chateaubriand, La Monarchie selon la Charte. 
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exceptions, unapt; the time which is necessary to mature any seheme of 
criminal jurisprudence had only began its eourse ; and ‘the difficultiés 
which beset its formation were so strongly felt, that the expression of 
them broke out even in the triumphant bombast with which its completion 
was announced.* a 

The police of England differs as much in its nature as in its history 
from that of France. Its main features remain the same as they were 
when, thirteen centuries ago, it was devised by Alfred ; to whom—if to 
any monarch that ever lived—may be ascribed the epithet of a patriot 
king. Perfectly convinced of that first principle in criminal justice, that 
it is upon the efficacy of the laws by which itis regulated that the happi- 
ness of a state must depend, he so formed his schemes of jurisprudence 
that, throughout the stormy vicissitudes which the nation has since expe- 
rienced, they have ever remained, as they still are, unimpeached and 
unchanged. Their principles are as simple as they are wise and just: 
the first is the entire protection and preservation of personal liberty ; and 
the next is the repression of crime, by means of an active police, the 
ramifications of which extend over the entire surface of the kingdom, and 
which interests the whole community in the prevention of offences and 
the detection of offenders. The changing circumstances of the times— 
the varying habits, and tastes, and necessities of mankind—the 
ingenuity of the wicked, and the calamities of the weak, have rendered 
it necessary, at various periods of our history, to modify the epost 
of those principles ;—the corruptness of the agents by whom they must 
be carried into execution have compelled the legislature occasionally to 
clear away the imperfections and defects which naturally grow about 
them—but the principles have remained the same ; and the recent inves- 
tigation of the Police Committee confirms the opinion which we avow— 
that, whatever faults or deficiencies may be felt in the operation of the 
system, the true remedy for them is to be found in a recurrence to its 
original principles, and in invigorating the system, by the simple process 
of purifying it. 

A belief that crime had increased in a monstrous proportion within a 
few years, and the deficiency of the police, which has lately become too 
apparent to be longer permitted with decency, or even safety, having 
given occasion to parliamentary discussion, a Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the cause of the increased number of commit- 
ments in London and Middlesex, and into the state of the Police of the 
Metropolis and the adjacent districts. The Report of that Committee 
has recently been made public, and fully justifies the expectations which 
have been formed of it. A large mass of information, the collection of 
which must have cost great pains, has been mace public ; and, although 
we are compelled to differ from a few of the conclusions at which the 
Committee have arrived, and to take views in some degree at variance 
with their’s upon several of the topics to which they have directed their 
attention, we feel that the country is greatly indebted to the patience, 





* In the Rapport sur le Livre ler du Code d’Instruction Criminelle, this is plainly 
avowed, although the writer has ingeniously made it the vehicle of a fulsome compliment 
to the Emperor. After recapitulating some of the difficulties which the importance of the 
task has occasioned, he adds, “ Pour tout dire, en un mot, ce génie extraordinaire, dont 
les regards pénétrent au-dela de tous les obstacles, a hésité plus d’une fois au milieu des 
difficultés qu’offraient nos lois criminelles.” 
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)wigilance, and intelligence with which they have conducted the difficult 
_investigation that has been submitted to them. 
» ¢Lhe importance of such inquiries is as obvious as is their frequent 
neeéssity. - With all due veneration for police officers, we cannot forget 
that their avocation is one which exposes them to many evil influences— 
Jbesides that of occasionally keeping bad company; and even police 
magistrates have so often shewn themselves not wholly exempt from the 
human weaknesses of caprice, ill-humour, and indolence, that we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe but that they are the better for the occasional 
application of that moral check which the certainty of their conduct being 
inquired into supplies. 
. The Committee first direct their attention to an inquiry into the 
increase of crime in London and its neighbourhood, and into the causes 
of that increase. Tzking two series of years (the one containing the 
period between 1811 and 1817, and the other that between 182] and 
1827), in which, having ascertained the number of commitments and 
their results, and alsothe state of the population during the same periods 
respectively, and having made a proportionate deduction from the whole 
amount of crime in respect of the increase of population, they come to 
the conclusion—which we confess appears to us an undeniable one— 
that the total increase of crime may be stated to be as thirty-six per cent.* 
The Committee frankly avow their inability to suggest a specific remedy 
for this increase ; but they proceed to state the reasons which have been 
assigned for its existence by the witnesses they have examined. 

The first of these causes is the increased population, the effect of which, 
whatever it may be, is limited, and which, as it has been already allowed’ 
for in the calculation made by the Committee, may be considered as dis- 
posed of ; the others are the low price of spirituous liquors—a general want 
of employment—and neglect of children. On the cogency of each, or of 
any of these latter causes, the Committee offer no opinion ; and, indeed, 
it seems to us that little weight is to be attached to them (evils as they 
unquestionably are), for the purpose of explaining that enormous increase 
of erime which is made out to have taken place. 

- The introduction of spirituous liquors at the cheap rate at which, since 
the late reduction of duties, they have been sold in the metropolis, is, no 
doubt, a cause of that demoralization of the lower classes which leads to 
crime of every description ; but its influence is not unchecked :—and 
the fact which is next mentioned by the Committee as a cause of crime 
—a general want of employment—the effect of which must be to excite 
the industry and to drive to exertion by “ the bare point of sharp neces- 





* As nothing has occurred since 1821 to check the progressive addition to the pepula- 
tion, but, on the contrary, much in the erection and construction of new and extensive 
buildings, to stimulate and advance it, there is ground to suppose, that between 1821 and 
31828, the advance on the population, has not been proportionably less than it was between 
1811 and 1821 ; if so, the population may be considered to have again increased little less 
than 19 per cent, making a total increase since 1801, amounting to 504,500. 

The result then is, that the criminal calendar exhibits an increase in the annual average 
of commitals of 48 per cent. And in the annual average of convictions of 55 per cent ; 
but, as the population returns show an increase of 19 per cent, within the same period of 
time, 19 per cent of the increase of commitments and convictions may be accounted for by 
@ proportionate augmentation of population. 

If the foregoing be a reasonable mode of accounting for 222 of the average increase of 
convictions being 19 per cent, there will remain to be accounted for 420, being the remain- 
ing 36 per cent.—Report, page 7. 
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sity,” a class of people who mould be luxurious,and indolent, jis.of itself 
a most powerful counteraction of the pernicious habit of dram-drinking; 
In a poorcommunity (and want of employment obviously induces payerty) 
it 1s so much a less weighty evil than in a rich one, that they can ha ¥ 
be said to exist together ; and it may be reasonably doubted whether 
considering the present state of society in the metropolis, the firstjhag 
any such influence as entitles it to be relied on as a cause of crime. Under 
other circumstances, it would be different. ‘There was a time when the 
cwee sale of spirits was felt to be so great an evil in London, that the 
legislature was compelled to put a stop to it ;* but this, it must be remem- 
bered, was when the country was in a state of much greater prosperity) 
as regards the labouring classes, than it is at present: when there was not 
only no want of employment, but when labour was well enough paid, for 
to allow of indulgences, which are universally found to be destructive of 
industrious and sober habits. : 

That want of employment is a cause of the increase of a certain class 
of crimes, admits of no question : that it exists to a certain and a lamen- 
table extent in London, and that it will almost always continue to do so, 
1s equally clear. The supply of labour is greater than the demand ; and. 
distress, the parent of crime, is the inevitable consequence. To this 
cause may be with much reason attributed a large portion of the 
increase which has been stated ; and this opinion is corroborated by the 
fact, that the increase has taken place more remarkably in crimes affect- 
ing property, and of ordinary occurrence—exactly the sort of crime, 
which labourers, out of employment and in distress, are most likely to 
comunit. , 

To the alleged neglect of children by their parents, which is among 
the causes assigned, we are not disposed to give much weight ; but if it 
does really operate, it is one to which a remedy cannot be applied. 
It would not only be inconsistent with the spirit of English jurispru- 
dence, but (which is amore conclusive objection) it would be imprac- 
ticable to attempt to compel, by legislative enactments, or by the extra- 
ordinary power of the police, the performance of duties which are 
prompted by nature and prescribed by religion. You can no more 
make aman take care of his children’s, than of his own morals. The 





* The height to which this pernicious practise had been carried in the reign of George I. 
occasioned the passing the licensing act for liquor shops; spirits being before that time 
sold at the corner of every street. Hogarth’s terrific picture of “ Gin Lane”? is familiar to 
every one’s recollection, and the notion which Fielding entertained of it may be seen in 
his tract, “ On the Increase of Robbers,” in which he brings all his powers of eloquence, 
reproof, and biting sarcasm, to bear upon a habit which, destructive as it was, he seems to 
have believed rather to be hostile to the decency and happiness of the people, than possess- 
ing great influence as a cause of crime. He says, after recommending the total abolition 
of the pernicious liquor, “ But if the difficulty be really insuperable, or if there be any 
political reason agairfst the total demolition of this poison, so strong as to countervail the 
preservation of the morals, health, and being, of such numbers of his Majesty's subjects, 
let us, however, in some measure palliate the evil, and lessen its immediate ill consequences, 
by a more effectual provision against drunkenness than any we have at present, in which 
the method of conviction is too tedious and dilatory. Some little care on this head is surely 
necessary ; for, though the increase of thieves and the destruction of morality ; though the 
loss of our labourers, our sailors, and our soldiers, should not be sufficient reasons, there is 
one which seems to be unanswerable, and that is, the loss of our gin drinkers, Since, should 
this poison be continued in its present height during the next twenty years, there will by 
that time be very few of the common people left to drink it.”.—Page 22. 
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er of Parliament’ stops short of this: but a much stronger power 
begin then to operate—the common feelings of humanity, aided by that 
spread of virtuous habits to which the Committee triumphantly allude, 
and' by the influence of education, which is proved, in spite of the old 
women whodecry it, to have a most beneficial effect upon all the classes 
of the community to which it reaches, are powerful agents to counte- 
ract the evil complained of, and to those it must be left. It should, 
however, be remembered, that the offences of youthful criminals bear in 
their consequences, directly and personally, upon the parents, and are 
tothem so much more immediate and burdensome than those which fall, 
from this cause, upon the state, that the evil, so far as it is produced by 
their neglect alone, can hardly extend very far. It cannot be denied 
that juvenile delinquency has lamentably increased ; but we should be 
more disposed to assign as its cause the facilities which a defective police 
afford to the commission of crime, and the natural tendency of youth 
and inexperience to receive the infection of bad example and corrupt 
association. 

Connected with this part of the inquiry is a most wholesome and 
valuable suggestion by the Committee, that a prison should be appro- 
priated for the reception of juvenile offenders, where, besides the 

nishment and coercion to which their offences have exposed them, 
they shall have the benefit of such instruction as may enable them, their 
imprisonment being over, to enter society once more—not as regene- 
rated—not with more profound sentiments of religion, or hearts more 
disposed to virtue, because all such results from imprisonment, however 
desirable, if they could be attained, have been proved to be impracticable 
—but with a conviction of the necessity of honest and regular exertion, 
with their old disinclination to industry removed by the force of a con- 

habit, and with the means of procuring by honest labour that 
which they before perhaps knew only to gain by fraud. This is the 
magic by which the Committee propose that the reformation of juvenile 
offenders only (for all attempts on older thieves must fail) shall be tried. 
hey propose, too, that the boys shall be taught just so much as may be 
necessary to fit them for the naval or merchant services, to which they 
are to be transferred as soon as may be expedient, and where they are 
to remain for certain periods in the character of apprentices. Every 
body, whose opinion on the subject is worth listening to, has approved 
of the transportation of offenders as the only effectual method of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of crime. The monstrous expense of this system has 
hitherto prevented its being fully carried into practice (and this failure is 
one of the causes of increased crime not adverted to by the Committee) ; 
but if their present suggestion shall be adopted, the same benefit will be 
produced at a very trifling charge to the state. The criminals will 
“thus be separated from their former associates, weaned: from their for- 
mer habits, and a better security against the repetition of their offences 
provided, than could be hoped for from any improvement of their morals 
that could be effected by the discipline of a prison.” (Report, page 8.) 
This suggestion is not only consistent with the recognised principles of 
all good systems of police, but is obviously wise, and founded upon a 
knowledge of human nature. Is it not clear, that a boy who goes into 
a prison for a limited time, and who knows that, from the moment he 
enters its walls, his character, if he ever had one, is irretrievably lost, 
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but resort again to dishonest courses as a means of living, is*at-oneg 
open to all the ap ueas impressions which are likely to.be made. bythe 
society into which he is thrown: that he makes the best use of his time 
he is to pass in prison, profits, as well as he may, by the adviceand 
experience of abler and older thieves, and returns almost. invariably, td 
the community more competent and better disposed to be mischievous 
than he was before? The only cure for this is, as complete a severaneé 
as can be effected of the infectious member from the society whichthe 
would contaminate. 

In a subsequent part of the Report is stated, the result of the Com- 
mittee’s inquiry into the condition of the metropolitan prisons, which 
they find generally to be extremely ill adapted for the reformation. of 
offenders. We have no doubt that such places abound with evils of 
all kinds, and it is not only natural that they should do so, but almost 
impossible to make them otherwise. In an abode, the main object of 
which is, or ought to be, not only the personal detention of criminals, 
but that they should be made to experience privations as irksome, and 
as painful as may be, consistently with the preservation of their health— 
from which every thing like comfort should be, upon principle, excluded, 
there must be much to shock the common sensibilities of human nature. 
But this is unavoidable. Prison discipline, with a view to reformation, if it 
be not a fallacy, is obviously impracticable. The first step in it must be 
by a perfect classification of prisoners, and this cannot be taken but at an 
expense which would, perhaps, be very ill bestowed, and which, in the 
present state of the gaols, is unadvisable. To effect a sound cure, you 
must go much deeper ; to deal so with crime, that its commission 
not be easy, its detection and its punishment certain, is the true philan- 
thropy, and of all prison discipline, that is the best which makes offenders 
feel all the bitterness of the punishment the law has awarded them. 

The Committee recommend, too, the more frequently holding of ses- 
sions of the peace, which would facilitate the operation of an improved 
system of police. In the metropolis and the adjacent districts, there 

pears to be no objection to this measure; but it would of course 
be difficult of execution in the country, and as it must greatly increase 
the expense of the administration of criminal justice (already burdensome 
enough), without, as we can at present perceive, affording any adequate 
advantage, this seems to be a recommendation not likely to be speedily 
carried into effect. 

The Committee give their own opinion of the causes which have 
influenced that increase of crime they have found to exist. These are 
the more ready detection and trial of culprits, the facilitating of prose- 
cutions, the allowance of costs to prosecutors and witnesses; and to” 
these they might have added the recent alterations in the criminal laws, 
which have simplified their operation, have increased certain classes of 
crimes (receivers of stolen goods, for example), among which a great 
part of thg,increase is to be found, ensured convictions, and reconciled 
prosecutors to the sometimes expensive, and almost always painful dis- 
charge of their duties. The difficulty of getting rid of convicted crimi-. 
nals, and of preventing their return to society, at least in the impure 
state in which they quitted it, is a cause of the increase of crime in the 
metropolis, the effect of which is obvious. The frequent summary com- 
mitments by magistrates have alsoa powerful tendencv to increase crime, 
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the effect of which has been pointed out by another Parliamentary Com. 
mittee:* 
o\From the facts before them, the Committee are led to conclude, 
that} although numerically the crimes may have appeared to increase, 
their nature being less heinous, and the various circumstances we 
ve alluded to, having, in greater or lesser degree, operated to produce 
that increase, that no permanent or material deterioration of society can 
have taken place. 
Having disposed of this part of their inquiry, the Committee arrive at 
a topic upon which great curiosity and interest have been excited—the 
compromises which have been openly made between the robbers and the 
robbed, for the restitution of stolen goods of large value, which they 
have ascertained “to have been negociated with an unchecked fre- 
quency, and under an organised system far beyond what had been sup- 
to exist.” A more disgusting nuisance, a greater disgrace, to any 
state of society, with even the semblance of a police, never was heard 
of. It is stated in the following terms by the Committee: “ These 
compromises have generally been negociated by solicitors, or police officers, 
or by both, with the plotters of the robbery and receivers ; or, as they are 
commonly called, “the putters up,” and “ fences.” 
With a police so ignorant, so indolent, or so indifferent, as that of the 
lis has proved itself, it is enough for a gang of these thieves to 
propose to themselves the robbery of any place, not guarded by soldiers, 
and they can hardly fail to succeed. For what is to prevent them? 
They put in action exactly the same means as would ensure success in 
any other enterprise. They possess intelligence, activity, and daring ; 
they set about their business like men who know that every thing 
depends upon their own energy ; they have wealth enough to employ 
agents who willingly encounter the immediate peril for the money that 
is paid them for their services, and who have no more interest in the 
ice of their nefarious labours than the skipper of a merchant shi 
in the freight.t And what is opposed to them? A sluggish police, 





* There can be no greater evil than the abuse of the power of sending to prison for 
trifling trespasses; so far from preventing atrocious offences, your Committee is of 
opinion, that the mere fact of having been sent to prison is likely to deprive a man of one 
of the greatest moral restraints—the dread of being marked out as a criminal in the face of 
his country. To this evil isto be added, the danger of associating with bad characters in 
prison, and the difficulty which sometimes occurs of finding employment after being dis- 
charged.— Report of the Committee to inquire into the increase of Criminal Commitments 
and Convictions in England and Wales, June 1827. 

+ The Committee state that “ their inquiries have entirely convinced them, that the 
frequency of these seemingly blameless transactions (the compromises for restitution of 
stolen property) has led to the organization of a system which undermines the security of 
all valuable property ; which gives police officers a direct interest that robberies to a large 
amount should not be prevented ; and which has established a set of “ putters up,” and 
“ fences,” with means of evading, if not defying the arm of the law; who are wealthy 
enough, if Jarge rewards are offered for their detection, to double them for their impunity ; 
and who would in one case have given £1,000 to get rid of a single witness. Some of 

persons ostensibly carry on a trade; one who had been tried formerly for robbing a 
coach, afterwards carried on business as a Smithfield drover, and died worth, it is believed, 
£15,000. Your Committee could not ascertain how many of these persons there are at 
present, but four of the principal have been pointed out. One was lately the farmer of 
one of the greatest turnpike trusts in the metropolis: he was formerly tried for receiving 
the contents of a stolen letter, and as a receiver of tolls employed by him, was also tried 
for stealing that very letter, being then a postman, it is not too much to infer, that the 
mer ieoy of these turnpikes is not unserviceable for the purposes of depredation. Another 
8, itis said, been a surgeon in the army. The to others, of the four, have no trade, 
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the executive members of which are not applied to until the mischief is 
pest, who then cannot be induced to move but by the prospect of reward, 
while the reward itself is less than any one of the head ‘thieves would 
give a checque upon his banker for, to induce the thief-taker to walk 
another way. The magistrates evidently do know, or will know 
nothing about the matter. Sir Richard Birnie said, in 1822, “he had 
heard of compromises between the persons robbed and the thieves, 
through the medium of the officers, but he never could bring it home: he 
thought the magistrates must have the means of detecting such prac- 
tices.” In his last examination, he says roundly, in alluding to a partis 
cular instance, “ he believes it to be untrue that a compromise was 
effected through the means of an officer ;” and Mr. Halls assures the 
Committee, “that he had tried to ascertain the fact, but he had no know- 
edge of it.” How these gentlemen think they have entitled themselves 
to public respect, from the manner in which they discharge their very 
important functions it would be difficult to guess. The conclusion to 
which the Committee come is so reasonable, so pertinent, and conveys 
so just a censure on the conduct of these magistrates, that it ought to bs 
made as public as possible. “ An inquiry also was instituted by the 
Home Office, during the last year, intoa compromise, in which an officer 
was rumoured to have been concerned, without any discovery being 
made, though every officer in the establishment was sworn and examined. 
This ignorance could not, therefore, arise from attention not having been 
called to the subject. Your Committee having discovered, that through 
those years compromises have repeatedly taken place by the intervention 
of police officers, and a regular system to facilitate them has been 

dually maturing, conceive i is incumbent upon government to exact from 
the magistrates @ more vigilant and intelligent superintendence generally, 
and more active inquiries whenever suspicions shall arise.’”—Report, 

e 12. 

“The fact of the police officers having been repeatedly engaged in 
such compromises has long been notorious to every body who hasat all 
looked into the subject : the inquiries of the Committee put the matter 
beyond all question, and even the police magistrates themselves can no 
longer pretend to be ignorant of a fact which has taken place under 
their very noses,* and which Sir Richard Birnie himself says, he 
believes there is law enough to prevent. The Committee, with a caution 
which it is difficult to understand the reason of, doubt whether the exist- 





but live like men of property ; and one of these, who appears to be the chief of the wholé 
set, is well known on the turf, and is stated, on good grounds, to be worth £30,000.— 
Report, page 14. 

* Suspicion has arisen in one case, that £800 more was received by the officer who 
negotiated, than the thieves asked or received ; and in another, £50 was paid to procure 
restitution of £500, and neither the £500 nor the £50 were ever restored._Report, page 
12. The Committee think it necessary to add, that “ it does not appear in evidence that 
any one of them stipulated for a reward before hand ; nor connived at the escape of a thief, 
nor negociated a compromise when he possessed any clue that might lead to the detection 
of the guilty.” Upon which it may be observed, that such facts were not likely to appear 
in evidence ; that the reward is always offered before the police officer begins to stir him- 
self; and that, when the non-detection of the thief ensures the officer a large reward 
(while his detection would give him little or none, and the party robbed would inevitably 
lose the whole of his property), we cannot bring ourselves to believe, with all our beli 
for the integrity of police officers, that they would say much about their elves, But even 
if it were otherwise, the power is too great, the temptation far too overpowering, for the 
principles of such a class of men to be safely exposed to. 
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ing law is strong enough to repress a practice so repugnant to justice ; 
and they suggest that, in addition to the 7 and 8 Geo. IV.-c, 29, s. 58, 
which makes the taking a reward under the pretence ef helping any one 
to stolen goods a transportable offence, any party paying a reward for 
such purposes shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. , 

The old law upon the subject was provided for the particular benefit 
of the hero of one of Fielding’s: most admirable, though most neglected 
novels.* Jonathan Wild carried on a system very similar to that which 
the “ putters-up” and “fences” of our own times have so profitabl 
brought into practice, but in which, for the skill and daring with which 
their schemes are executed, and.the value of their booty, they far sur- 

that great man. Some doubts have been entertained whether Mr, 
Peel’s Act, which repeals the old law only to re-enact it, but reduces 
the penalty from death, to transportation for life, includes money and 
bank notes in its description of “goods ;” but, notwithstanding the old 
decisions; we should like to see some of the worthy gentlemen men- 
tioned in this report waiting the opinions of the judges upon the point, 
having previously been found (as we have no doubt they would be) 
guilty by a jury. If, however, there be any question about the matter, 
as in such cases the safer is the better course, five words in an Act of 
Parliament will effectually provide for future offenders. 

One word, however, about the means that have hitherto been taken te 
repress this erime.. The duty of the police, even if it were efficiently per- 
formed, hardly extends to prevent such robberies. They are not, as has 
been seen, effected by ordinary, every-day thieves—by men whose sphere 
of action is so limjted, that itis easily watched, or whose intelligence and 
activity are so little superior to those of police officers, that the advan- 
tage of numbers and force which the latter possess enable them to couns 
termine the “ putters-up.” Their plans are matured in secret, and long 
before they are intended for execution ; they lay wholly out of thé®course 
of the police; the report is not heard until after the blow has been 
struck, and the discovery is always after the fact. It can never he others 
wise, unless by the treachery of their agents ; and that the “ putters 
up” effectually prevent, by informing them of no part of the scheme until 
the moment for executing it has arrived. The detection is quite another 
matter, and one obviously within the duty of a police which possesses 
sufficient power, and the inclination to exercise it. They know the perr 
sons (forthey are not many in number), some of whom must have been 
engaged in such robberies as soon as they have been committed. What 
is there that should prevent them from establishing a cordon of obseryas 
fon around them? Why should they not immediately have the right of 
searching, under certain restrictions, and in the presence of proper 
officers, the dwellings and the persons of the parties suspected? If it is 
objected that this would: be to invade the privileges of a free people, 





* Fielding relates the fact in his own exquisitely ironical manner.—~ Now, as the vast 
schemes of Wild when they were discovered, however great in their nature, seemed, te 
some persons, like the projects of most other such persons, rather to be calculated for the 
glory of the great man himself, than to redound to the general good of society, designs 
began to be laid by several of those who thought it priticipally their duty to put astop to 
the future progress of our hero; and a learned judge particularly, a great enemy to this 
kind of greatness, procured a clause in an act of parliament as a trap for Wild, which he 
soon after fell into. By this law it was made capital in a prig to steal with the hands of 
other people. A law so plainly calculated for the destruction of all priggish greatness, that 
it Was indeed impossible for our hero to avoid it.”"—Jonathan Wild the Great, vol. i, p. 204. 

M.M. New Scrics—Vou. VI. No. 35. 38 
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and that it would be a sacrifice of constitutional principles, we beg thosé 
persons who think sd to pause for a moment, and to consider whether 
there is not more of sound than of sense in such objections. Those 
privileges are not granted for the benefit of the worst foes of domestic 
security: the protection of constitutional principles is not. meant to 
extend to the very cankers of society. Whipping at a cart’s-tail, and 
the punishment of the pillory, are, no doubt, great indignities, and gross 
violations of the liberty of the subject ; but nobody questions their appli- 
cability in certain cases. We would neither advocate such a search upon 
light grounds, nor have it exercised against any but persons whose past 
practices have justly rendered them objects of suspicion—nor even against 
them oppressively, or with more rigour than the ends of justice require. 
But if a robbery be committed to-night, why ought not the police, by 
day-break, or earlier, to have a full inspection of the holes and corners 
of Ikey Solomons, if he were here ; or of his successors, or of the respec- 
table solicitors,’ or other ingenious gentlemen, who negotiate the com- 
nae of robberies, whatever be their station? To the reformed it might 

e inconvenient ; but still not an unreasonable penalty upon their former 
offences ;—so far from hindering their return to society, if any of them 
were so disposed (a case which we do not believe to exist), it would 
facilitate that end by proving their freedom from imputation ; while, as 
regards the guilty, it must be wholly without objection. 

It is not upon these occasions alone, that the right of search ought to 
be conferred upon the police. The inspection of “ marine store shops,” of 
pawnbrokers, of “ flash-houses,” and of every other place favourable for 
the escape of offenders, or the concealment of their booty, is not only 
necessary to ensure the successful operations of the police, but it is a pro- 
vision which the safety of society absolutely requires. The Committee 
allude particularly to the latter description of nuisance, on the subject of 
which they have collected a great quantity of evidence, which is little 
to be relied on. It requires, however, no evidence to shew that there 
are—for every one knows that there must be—in this metropolis places 
where the profligate and dissolute will resort for the purpose of meeting 
spirits congenial to their own. With these places, save for the purposes 

of inspection, the police have little to do. There must always be a great 
quantity of vice in action there ; but it is not in those places that such 
crimes as are most commonly brought under the cognizance of the cri- 
minal administration are perpetrated. The only danger that can result 
from them is when their orgies are celebrated in secret. To be known, 
disarms them of the means of offending; and to permit, or rather to 
‘compel, the access of the police to such places at all hours, although it 
would not put an end to them, nor alter their noisome and disgusting 
features, would effectually prevent their becoming dangerous. ; 
The Committee make some suggestions, the expediency of which 
admit of no doubt, for removing certain of the difficulties which, notwith- 
standing recent improvements, still disgrace our criminal jurisprudence. 
One of the chief difficulties in convicting forgers, seems to arise from 
necessity of proving either the making, or the uttering, of the instrument 
forged at the place laid in the indictment. An adept in his art, there 


* “ These negociations have frequently been carried on by solicitors (few, it is said, in 
number) of that class whose practice lies chiefly in the defence of culprits, and commonly 
denominated ‘ thieves’ attornies.’ Of these, your Committee believe some are respect: 
zble.”(!)—Report, page 11. 
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fore, fabricates his forged cheque in his garret, with no human eye upon 
him, and employs a ticket-porter, or a simple boy, to present it at the 
banker’s : if it succeeds, he takes the booty ; if it fails, e utterer bei 
an innocent person is not prosecuted, and the forger, even if taken (whic 
is unlikely) escapes, merely because he took the precaution of working 
ip private, and nobody knows where to lay, or how to prove the venue 
in the indictment. It is proposed that this absurdity shall, for the future, 
be remsoved ; that the law against compounding penal suits shall be 
extended to informations before magistrates, and that warrants duly 
issued, whether for the apprehension of ofienders, or for the search of 
suspected places, shall be valid without being “ backed,” although the 
district in which they may be executed shall be different from that in 
which they were granted. Another suggestion respecting the circulation 
of a Police Gazette seems less useful. It has been proved of late, that 
the ordinary newspapers have done more tewards the detection of crime 
than all the “ Hue and Cry” publications that have yet been devised. 
Their circulation is infinitely more certain and universal than the publi- 
cation recommended by the Committee could ever become; and it should 
seem that all the objects which it can effect would be better accomplished 
at a much less expense, by a publication in the newspapers, which, if the 
advertisement duty were taken off, might be obtained at a small expense. 
The result of the Committee’s inquiry is, that they can suggest but one 
remedy for the manifold evils they have discovered, and that is, such an 
arrangement of the police for the future, as shall give it vigour and con- 
sistency. An avowal as satisfactory as it is frank, and which proves the 
value and excellence of the system, by recommending an addition to, 
but no material change in it. This leads them to consider the particular 
condition of the police of the metropolis as it now exists. They adopt 
that important and obvious distinction which exists between the police 
under the direction of the executive government, and that which is vested 
in the various parochial jurisdictions. They have ascertained the manner 
in which the nightly watch is provided, the sums raised under the 
authority of local acts for that purpose ; and while they find that the 
latter is am ly sufficient for all necessary purposes, they denounce, as a 
radical fault in the system, the number of separate and independent 
authorities which it comprises, and which they consider unfavourable to 
that unity of action, that co-operation of force which is sometimes neces- 
sary, a always advisable. The space to which our notice has already 
extended, prevents us from going at any length into this topic. Many 
objections present themselves (notwithstanding certain vices which the 
parochial system contains) to transferring the powers they exercise 
from the local authorities, who must possess an intimate knowledge of 
the particulars of their several districts, and who are immediately 
interested, as well in the expenditure, as in the efficacy of the protection 
which it enables them to provide for their own and their neighbour's 
persons and property. It is not made clearly to appear, either from past 
experience, or from any light which the discoveries of the Committee 
have been able to throw upon it, that any improvement would be effected 
by.this proposition. Future opportunities will be afforded, when the 
matter comes, as it soon will, before the House of Commons, to examine 
the details of this part of the subject, and when those opportunities occur, 
Wwe shall probably consider it farther. In the mean time, this is obvious, 
that any very great increase of expense is unnecessary ; that if the parochial 
38 2 
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authorities are inefficient in some respects, the police magistrates ap- 
pointed by the government are still more so; and that it is safer to trust 
even to the ignorance and to the exclusive feeling which prevailsin vestries 
and commissioners, than to rely upon the unwillmg labours of police 
magistrates. Any attempt to deprive the former of the powers which 
have been conferred on them, and which are, upon the whole, usefully 
administered, will be strenuously resisted by them. With what success 
it is impossible to say ; but that there are grounds for the resistance Is 
quite clear. The institutions are of that popular nature, that is most 
in accordance with the general spirit of the constitution ; they are open to 
inspection and revision, not only from the legal authorities, but by their 
neighbours, who have the means, as well as the inclination, to watch their 
conduct with effect and jealousy. Their services are gratuitous, and, as far 
as appears, earnest and useful. The small share of patronage they possess 
—if it can be so called—is not to be grudged them, and the main ob- 
jections and evils they present, are a want of unity in their operations, 
and a want of responsibility in the executive part of their duty. These 
evils are not without remedy ; but a much more simple one may be 
provided, than that suggested by the Committee, “ That there should 
be constituted an office of police, acting under the immediate directions 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, upon which should 
be devolved the general control over the whole of the establishments of 
police of every denomination, including the nightly watch.” If such an 
office were limited to the business of superintendence, and if such regu- 
lations were made applicable to parishes as would give that ee 
and unity to their several systems as is suggested by the Committee, all 
that seems to be required would be supplied, and the change would be 
in unison with the other recommendations of the Committee. At pre- 
sent, there is this glaring inconsistency in them, that they propose to 
break up the parochial system, without stating any reasonable grounds 
for the change ; and they propose also, to continue the police offices, the 
inefficiency of which they have exposed. 

The qualifications for a police magistrate, if one may conclude from 
the persons who (with few exceptions*) at present fill those offices, seem 
to be that they should have failed at the bar, and possess influence 
enough with the government to appoint them to a post which suits the 
_ mediocrity of their talents, and is favourable to the indulgence of their 
indolence. By a comparison with such persons (unexceptionable as we 
admit their moral conduct to be), commissioners and select vestrymen 
rise higher in the scale of usefulness and respectability than the Com- 
mittee seem to have considered. 

The main recommendation, however, is one of obvious weight and 
soundness. The excellence of the system of English police is proved ; 
the necessity of frequent examination for the purpose of purifying it is 
manifested ; and all that is requisite to confer on it that vigeur and 
activity which the Committte justly think is most desirable, is demon- 
strated to be, in addition to the few alterations which have been peinted 
out, a vigilant superintendence of its operations by officers more ener- 
getic than those who are now placed at its head, and less sordid than the 
agents who are entrusted with its lower departments. 











* It is hardly necessary to say, that the chief magistrate at Bow Street, who occasionally 
makes very extraordinary displays of his fitness for his office, comes within this exception. — 
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THE MAID OF COVADONGA., 


I nap long entertained an ardent wish to see the Vale of Covadonga, 
SO celebrated i in the earlier era of Spanish history. A visit which I paid 
to a friend, who lived part of the year at Canga de Onis, at length 
afforded me an opportunity of indulging these widhes, little suspecting 
the sort of adventure to which they gave rise. The distance from my 
friend’s house to the renowned spot was not inconveniently great ; and, 
accordingly, having procured a strong mule—a sort of accommodation 
peculiarly adapted to the nature of the ‘ramble—I set out, full of roman- 
tic enthusiasm, for this my first chivalric expedition. A few hours’ tra- 
velling brought me to the scene of my anticipated delight. As I gra- 
dually approached the hallowed spot, my heart throbbed with unusual 
emotion ; nor could I view the glowing beauty, the wildness, the majestic 
erandeur of the distant scene, without feeling my heart awakened to 
every sensation of awe and admiration. T he silence which reigned 
around seemed to reach the inmost soul; a solemn, breathless stillness 
hung over those imposing solitudes, and afforded a majestic picture of 
repose. The irregular variety and beautifully picturesque appearance 
of the surrounding objects excited the liveliest feelings of surprise. 
Here gigantic masses of rock rose majestically through the green foliage 
in which they were embosomed ; and there the vale was flanked with 
numerous mountain ravines. Uncouth and shapeless clusters of wild 
shrubs at intervals met the sight, strikingly contrasting with the trees, 
irregularly strewn over the hill-sides, and added to the wild beauties of 
the prospect. I visited the famous cavern, where the Goths are said to 
have taken refuge at the time of the Moorish invasion, and where a 
chapel of rude workmanship commemorates to this day the stubborn 
resistance made in favour ef barbarian independence. 

Having thus paid my devoirs to the genius of the place, I mounted a 
little eminence near the chapel ; and there, inspired by the deep silence 
of the scene, my mind insensibly fell into a train of absorbing contem- 
plation. Methought I was carried back to ages long gone by, and that 
the stirring scenes Sof an epoch so mournful to my country were rehearsed 
anew. With these ideas of despondency and gloom, came mingled 
others, of vigorous feats and daring exploits, which served to enliven my 
melancholy views. “ Here,” I mentally exclaimed—* in this sacred 
spot, with mighty efforts of heroism, was commenced that series of 
valorous achievements, destined in process of time to rescue the mother 
country from the usurping grasp of her invading Mahomedan foes. In 
these wild and awful solitudes—fit emblems of the spirit of liberty and 
independence !—slavery and oppression could never take firm root ; the 
soil was unpropitious to its growth ; the mountain-air proved too strong 
for the sickly parasitical tribe. It was here, indeed, that the renowned 
Prince chan gare checked the overwhelming and victorious career of the 
Moors. Yes! on this hallowed spot was the first little semblance of a nation 
instituted—a nation which, insignificant in its origin, became, in after- 
times, like the Roman, warlike and powerful, not unworthy to contend 
with the ancient mistress of the world.” 

These thoughts awakened:a thousand others of congenial nature ; and, 
insensibly, I fell into a profound reverie, more delicious to intellectual 
consciousness than even the softest slumber. Then the shadows of heroes 
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long dead passed in review before me ; they stood out vividly before the 
vision of my heated imagination ; they seemed to breathe with life, and 
I endowed them with new feelings and passions. The forms of Pelagius, 
Alfonso, Truela, and others, passed in awful sadness before my sight ; 
and I hailed with enthusiasm those warriors who had escaped the enery- 
ating influence of the corrupted court of the unfortunate Don Rodrigo. 
In this mysterious trance I had remained some time, when, suddenly, 
my musings were interrupted by a shrill scream, which reverberated 
mournfully along those solitudes: I turned quickly to learn whence the 
cry of sorrow proceeded, and my curiosity was soon satisfied. 

Not far from the place where I stood, I perceived a female form, in an 
attitude of terrific alarm, looking intently upon me, and apparently waver- 
ing what course to pursue. She seemed in the first bloom of womanhood, 
and her wretched attire accorded well with the strangeness of her look 
and her wild deportment. Her arms and legs were bare, and a tat- 
tered garment was the only dress she wore. Long tresses of raven hair 
flowed, unrestrained, along her back, and partly covered her bosom. 
Her countenance was pale and emaciated, and a flash of vivid eagerness 
shot at intervals from her dark eyes. Yet, amidst the disorder and misery 
of her appearance, there were still remains of uncommon beauty in her 
wasted form and features. 

This unexpected apparition startled me from my dream. How sucha 
being could be found in those wild solitudes, was to me a source of pain- 
ful conjecture. That she was deranged, was the idea that most strongly 
occurred to my mind ; but yet how she had contrived to escape from her 
friends, and wander so far from every human habitation, strangely per- 
plexed me. I gazed upon her for some time in silence, and an expres- 
sion of alarm became perceptible in her looks ; I waived my hand in 
friendly token for her to approach; but she retreated, with looks of 
timid apprehension. 

I then resolved to shew her that I came only as a friend, and advanced 
towards her. My intention, however, was baffled ; for, in a moment, 
this strange being vanished from my view, like a phantom ; and I con- 
tinued some moments gazing at the spot, doubting if what I had seen 
were real. 

Struck at this unusual incident, I felt an intense curiosity to learn far- 
ther particulars, as such an incident could not fail to make a strong 
impression on my feelings. For some time, therefore, I endeavoured to 
trace the course of the fugitive ; but all my efforts proved in vain. Better 
acquainted than I with the secret passes of that complicated wilderness, 
she had baffled my pursuit. I was at length compelled to retrace my 
steps ; the shadows of evening were fast descending, and I felt apprehen- 
sive lest a cheerless night of anxiety and pain would be the probable 
reward of my romantic adventure. 

With some difficulty I regained the little eminence, and, mounting my 
mule, I endeavoured to make my way toward Canga de Onis; but the 
animal did not, in any way, seem to enter into my views, and flatly 
refused to advance with the expedition I wished. After an hour’s pere- 
grination, I descried the little hamlet of Riera, chiefly composed of 
several stray huts, sheltered by asmall wood. A thought now crossed my 
mind, that I might‘learn from the inmates of those miserable tenements 
some particulars concerning the strange female ; and, under this impres- 
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sion, I proceeded towards the place. On arriving at the entrance of the 
first hut, I found an old and a young goatherd, who appeared as much 
surprised at my visit there, as I was with their uncouth dress and be- 
wildered looks. I hastened to remove their suspicions. 

«“ My good friends,” said I, “ you seem startled at my approach ;— 
what alarms you? Surely there is nothing very terrible in my appear- 
ance to excite this dread ?”’ 

“ Your appearance, Senor,” replied the old man, “ is comely enough ; 


but there are so many rogues, that - 
« Hold your peace, good man; I am no gentleman robber: no—for 


I merely come to demand 4 

The word demand did not tend to remove the anxiety of the simple 
goatherds, and they evinced unequivocal signs of mistrust in their still 
lennthened visages. 

“ Gently, gently ; you quite misapprehend me ;—what I wish to 
demand of you is only information—a cheap commodity, I imagine, and 
which no doubt you can conveniently spare, if it indeed be that you 


ossess it.” 
« Well, Senor,” said the elder goatherd, somewhat reassured, “ such 


I may contrive to bestow.” 

“ That’s rightly spoken. Now tell me, do you know any thing con- 
cerning a strange being that seems to haunt these places ?” 

“ Strange beings, Senor! I don’t quite understand what you mean. 
Sure enough, there’s no lack of strange beings hereabouts. In the first 
place, there’s that wicked tia majura, as great a witch as ever deserved 
to be burnt. Ah! Senor, did you but see her chin! Virgen Santa! 
what a suspicious chin! Then her mustachios, and her unnatural-looking 
eye! Well, I always cross myself whenever she comes into my mind ; 
and I can assure you I am constantly thinking about the witch.” 

“ Why, then, my honest fellow, your time must be, if not very pro- 
fitably, at least very piously occupied, in prayer against her spells.” 

The old man returned no comment, but fervently made the sign of the 
cross—iy which devout operation he was joined by his younger com- 
panion, whom I concluded to be his son. After a short pause, the 
speaker continued. 

«Then there is the cripple tailor, who came from Oviedo—a very 
ugly little man ; and then such things as he tells of the foreign parts he 
has visited !—and a great kingdom, called Madrid ; to which, no doubt, 
he arrived in some large ship! Oh! Sir, he is a very learned man ; but 
Heaven preserve me from all his wisdom !” 

“ Hold, my honest fellow ; I mean not to dispute the claims of those 
whom you mention to be called strange beings ; but the person of whom 
I speak is neither the witch with the long chin, nor the learned cripple 
tailor.” 

«“ Then,” quoth the son, “ mayhap you mean, Senor, the mischievous 
hunchback who made his appearance amongst us some days ago. He 
was full of tricks, the wicked, deformed monster! But he is no longer 
here. Some say that he returned to Oviedo, seeing how roughly he was 
treated, and how carefully shunned, by all honest people. For my part, 
Senor, I verily think he was carried away by the devil, one of whose 
imps he surely is. Certainly, his sudden coming and going was very 


mysterious.” 
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“ Well, well, if his Satanic majesty got hold of his promising subject, 
and carried him to the regions below, it is not likely he should send him 
back to a place where his first mission was attended with such indifferent 
success. Besides, the strange being to whom I allude is neither old, 
ugly, nor, do I believe, mischievous—but a young, beautiful female. 
whose sudden apparition in these wild passes, no less than the strange- 
ness of her demeanour, have naturally excited my deepest interest and 
curiosity to learn the particulars of her history.” 

The son retreated in visible dismay as I pronounced these words. I 
perceived that I had touched upon a very tender topic, and this circum- 
stance only tended to heighten my curiosity. 

« Ah! Senor,” cried the young goatherd, crossing himself, “ Dros nos 
defrenda! when did you meet with her? was she very near this 
place ?”’ . 

« Not far, certainly ; perhaps a mile or so.” 

« A mile? only a mile? Good Heavens! Why, she approaches 
nearer every day.— Father, what shall we do?” 

The old goatherd neither answered nor moved a muscle, but preserved 
a most profound gravity. 

«“ Now, young friend,” said I, “ your suspicious and awful looks 
appear to me singularly out of time and place: I see no cause for such 
demonstrations. What, in the name of wonder, can you apprehend 
from a poor female? Do you know any thing of her ?” 

« No, Seror ; we know nothing ; and there precisely lies the mis- 
chief. How came she here ?—what does she want? No good, I trow ! 
uh gan upon it, my very honoured master, she is possessed—she has an 
evi spirit. Yes, yes! I would take my oath she has a demon in her 
body.” 

“‘ Indeed ! that’s a curious guest, to be sure. I suppose you have some 
very powerful proof to support your opinion ?’ 

** She has often been heard communing with some one, very myste- 
riously, when no living soul was near. Perico Matos, a shrewd fellow, 
saw her twice; and I think that I once heard her myself. Now, it is 
very clear, Senor, that she was communing with the wicked sprite. Oh 
never go near that horrid woman—that malignant being, I should say ! 
for the female form is only a deceit; and I would swear that she is no 
more a woman than I am myself.” 

“ Hush! Anton, thou foolish boy !” interposed the father, in a reprov- 
ing tone, “how long wilt thou indulge in that silly belief? I have often 
told thee she is no devil, but a poor woman out of her wits—a wild 
maniac, who has no doubt committed some grievous crime, for which she 
is tormented only by the demon of remorse. Perhaps she wanders in 
these solitudes to do penance for her sin, and obtain mercy from 
above.” 

I thought the father’s account of the female the most reasonable of the 
two ; but the son favoured us with a very incredulous shake of the head, 
accompanied by a sagacious smile, which, translated into words, I believe 
meant—“ Oh! but I know better.” 

“« Besides,” resumed the old goatherd, “how can she be thought a 
wicked, unearthly thing, being, as she is, so young and handsome?” 

I considered this ‘argument none of the worst ; and I certainly admired 
the ingenious method which the old man had of guiding his judgment in 
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matters of witchcraft and diabolical interposition. I moreover concluded 
that the é7a majura, the cripple tailor, and the hunchback, were indebted 
for their supposed magical powers to their extreme ugliness and super- 
fluity of back. Ugliness and shrewdness are, indeed, regarded amongst 
ignorant people as sure tokens of mischief ; and the inference is not, per- 
haps devoid of some shadow of reason. The devil is depicted, by some 
learned divines, as an extremely ugly and remarkably clever personage ; 
and people naturally enough conclude that persons who possess those 
two qualities in an eminent degree, must of necessity have some con- 
nexion with the common enemy of mankind ;—a hint this to every old, 
ugly woman, deformed wight, and sharp wit, speedily to remove from 
scanty villages to large towns, where any thing passes muster, and is not 
subject to special observation. 

But to return.—The old goatherd, well satisfied with the approving 
looks which I bestowed upon his reasoning, very contentedly con- 
tinued— 

“ No, no; there is nothing to indicate supernatural practices in that 

oung woman. I think I ought to know something of these matters, 
for I am an old man ; and, besides, our curate agrees with me in opinion ; 
and sure enough the holy man is the most proper person to consult con- 
cerning these sort of affairs.” 

* How long has she been a wanderer about these places?” I then 
inquired. 

“ It is about a week since we saw her for the first time ; but the motive 
of her coming here at all is a mystery. She was found weeping by the 
side of a brook, looking very afflicted, and, at other times, she startles 
the passing stranger with her sad groans and cries. Poor thing! she 
is certainly suffering great agony. When we first perceived her, we 
attempted to approach her ; but she fled precipitately from us with signs 
of terror, and never since has she permitted any one to come near 
her.” 

‘“‘ How does she contrive to procure a subsistence in her wandering 
life? These places seem not much adapted to the maintenance of rational 
beings.” 

* Alack! Senor, she feeds on acorns, like a wild boar ; she eats any 
thing she can find ; and often, too, when she approaches the hamlet, 
some of us take care to leave food in her way, which she snatches up 
greedily, and then disappears.” 

« And this is all you can tell me concerning the poor female ?” 

“ AsI am a Christian, it is.” 

Now the information I received, instead of satisfying, naturally enough 
tended to heighten my desire of knowing more of the story of the unfor- 
tunate wanderer. Night had closed in unusual darkness, and I became 
apprehensive I should not be able to find my way back tothe town. In 
this dilemma, I requested the young goatherd to be my guide; but the 
timorous bumpkin would as soon have condescended to conduct me into 
a lion’sden. He exhibited a most vacant and prodigious dismay at the 
bare proposal ; and even the persuasive eloquence of a purse shewn to 
him was entirely thrown away upon his unenlightened mind. 

«« Keep your money, Senor,” he replied peevishly, “ and do not come 
to tempt poor honest folks with it. I want none of your gold, if I am to 
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procure it at the peril of my life, and, what is worse, by endangering 
my salvation. A goodly company are we likely to find in these places 
at night—and a night like this withal !” 

The old man seemed more accommodating: he did not, indeed, offer 
himself as a guide, but frankly invited me to pass the night in his hut. 
In my situation, I thought the most prudent course to pursue was to 
accept his hospitality, which I accordingly did, and, dismounting, went 
to inspect what accommodation I was to hope for. A very frugal supper 
‘served as a prologue to a bed, composed of a mattrass of dry straw, and 
tattered rags fora coverlid. I slept, however, very soundly, and, strange 
to say, I was not visited by any dreams of the female maniac. But, if 
absent in my sleep, she was the first subject to occupy my imagination 
when I awoke. 

I left the hut early in the morning, and pursued my journey to . 
where I arrived full of the adventure which had marked my visit to the 
famous vale and chapel of Covadonga. I was here, however, equally 
unable to gather any satisfactory account concerning the mysterious 
female who had so strangely crossed my path. Time, that general 
destroyer of every thing human, gradually obliterated from my mind the 
recollection of my adventure ; and in less than a month I had scarcely a 
thought to bestow upon an incident which had absorbed all the powers 
of my imagination but a short time before. ; 


* * * * 5. oy * * 


Ten years had now elapsed—ten years full of variety of incident and 
peril. I had left my native city, Oviedo, with the intention of seeing the 
world ; I witnessed the stirring scenes rehearsed in France during ™:the 
despotic period of Napoleon’s gigantic power ; and I had taken arms in 
defence of my country, when that mighty conqueror ventured upon his 
imprudent invasion. After the downfal of that great man—for great I 
must call him, although my hated enemy—at the ever-memorable field 
of Waterloo, I returned to Oviedo to enjoy a life of tranquillity, after the 
many disasters, troubles, and perplexities which had until now distin- 
guished it. 7 

The restoration of Ferdinand to the throne of Spain gave birth to many 
brilliant hopes, which were unhappily rendered abortive. This was a 
new inducement to make me prefer the solitude and obscurity of my 
paternal home to the glittering scene of the court of Madrid. On the 
day aftér. my arrival at Oviedo, I was awakened early in the morning by 
a visit from Don Lorenzo Navas, my intimate friend. After the first 
greetings, I inquired of him the cause of a confused rumour that I. had 
-heard in the street. 

« What!” said Don Lorenzo, “you don’t know any thing then of the 
‘strange event which is about to take place ?” 

‘€ Not I, indeed ; how, in the name of fortune, should I, arriving @t 
yesterday, after an absence of ten years? But what is this strange 
event P” : 

“ They are going to hang a poor helpless female.” . 

“ And that you call a strange event! Upon my word, your affairs. at 
‘Oviedo must go on upon a very monotonous, uninteresting footing,‘since 
a public execution is calculated to produce such an effect.” tgti09 

“ It is not, my good friend, the execution in itself that occasions-this 
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unusual excitement in the public mind, but the strange circumstances 


connected with the unfortune culprit.” 


« Well, well, let me hear her story.” 
« It is, in sooth, amournful one. The wretched being, who is to be 


the heroine of the tragedy of this day was once well known to me, as one 
of the most beautiful and innocent lasses of a neighbouring village. 
Maria Sanchez was, indeed, a most amiable creature, until she fell into the 

ower of the ruffian who wrought her ruin. Maria was the daughter of 
a reduced farmer, a tenant of the Bishop of ———~—. The nephew of 
this prelate found means to insinuate himself into the heart of the unsus- 
pecting girl. His fervent protestations were listened to—his reiterated 

romises of marriage believed. In the seclusion of her retired life, it 
could not be expected that Maria should in any way have become aware 
of the plot and artifices of an experienced seducer. She confided impli- 
citly in the honour of her admirer, and in an evil hour she fell. Too 
late she deplored her error ; the assiduities of her lover became less fre- 
quent ; his caresses were no longer continued with the warmth of a fer- 
vent heart. He grew cold—indifferent ; and she could only weep over 
the change. 

«« She was alarmed, but could not as yet surmise the whole extent of 
the dreadful fate that awaited her. She became a mother ; and this cir- 
cnmstance, which she considered would endear her to ‘her neglectful 
lover, seemed only to estrange his affections more and more. His indif- 
ference soon grew into disgust ; he saw but seldom the unfortunate girl ; 
and her tears and agony growing daily more irksome, he ultimately 
abandoned her to her wretched lot. The heavy weight of her misfor- 
tunes and her shame now glaringly flashed upon the aching sight of poor 
Maria. She fled from the Village, where she had been the idol of all 
around her ; she was now become a by-word of contumely—an object of 
pity or abhorrence ; she soon grew frantic with her sorrows, and for 
some time continued a houseless wanderer. Once more she chanced to 
meet with her heartless seducer ; but her agonizing expostulations and 
scalding tears were poured in vain. He was grown callous even to the 
voice of pity ; and some new amour in which he was now engaged com- 
pletely alienated from his mind even the memory of the affection which 
he had once professed for the unfortunate Maria. This last proof of 
unkindnsss drove the wretched victim to the verge of insanity. In a fit 
of despair she committed a dreadful, an unnatural crime, which rendered 
doubly horrible her already too miserable fate. She deprived of life the 
wretched offspring of her guilty affection. From that fatal moment, the 
pangs of her remorse and woe were augmented. The common instinct of 
personal safety made her at first solicitous to conceal the perpetration of 
the fearful act, and to avoid observation. -In a distracted state, she wan- 
dered for some time in unfrequented solitude ; but suspicion had already 
been awakened by her strange conduct, and she did not long elude the 
avenging and awful pursuit of justice, which tracked her with slow but 
‘sure steps. She was at length taken, and conducted to the jail of this 
city, where she was tried, convicted of infanticide, and condemned to 
death. At this awful moment, it seems that a pang of remorse visited 
the heart of the merciless seducer. He could not, without shuddering, 
contemplate the misery of which he was the sole author. He passionately 
appealed to his uncle, the bishop, whose influence at court was immense. 

3 T 2 
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His application did not prove fruitless. The prelate was himself eager to 
prevent the fulfilment of the sentence, and obtained a royal decree to 
have the cause investigated by the Council of Castile. The French inva- 
sion succeeded, and, in the confusion of those times, the sentence was 
suspended, and Maria lingered in prison. After a lapse of ten years, 
new judges have ordered the award of justice to be carried into execu- 
tion.” 

“Can this be possible? Is such an instance of barbarity offered by 
a civilized nation? Methinks the ten years’ confinement is ample 
punishment for the unfortunate girl.” 

“ Well, but they say that strict justice requires her life.” 

“ Then strict justice ought to have required that life ten years ago. 
But I don’t see how we can reconcile this double punishment with ideas 
of justice.” 

A sullen murmur interrupted our conversation, and the bell tolled 
solemnly—the moment for the execution was arrived. An instinctive 
impulse hurried me to the place; an immense crowd surrounded the 
scaffold. 

Presently the wretched victim appeared, supported by two friars: she 
seemed ready to drop into the earth. I shuddered at the sight of the 
poor maniac prisoner ; but my astonishment, my horror increased, when 
I recognized, in the unfortunate culprit, the strange female—the myste- 
rious being, who had ten years before surprised me so much in the Vale 
of Covadonga! Time and suffering had wofully altered her form and 
features: Her once full, dark eye had sunk into its yielding socket ; her 
cheeks, once round and blooming; time and despair had frightfully 
disfigured ; her rich, luxuriant tresses, once of raven-blackness, were now~ 

white as snow through extreme grief and terror—evidently not by age: 
her withered limbs, once symmetry itself, were almost paralyzed, and 
wholly unable to support their burden. But still there were sufficient 
traces yet remaining to convince me of the justice of my opinion. 

The fatal noose was already round the neck of poor Maria. I could 
not support the horrid scene; and, with feelings of mingled pity, dis- 
gust, and indignation, I turned my eyes away, and rushed. frem the 
revolting scene. | 
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AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 


THE Russians are either in actual retreat for the Danube, or on the point 
of it. So much, then, for the anticipations of those politic cal reasoners, who 
already beheld the Russian eagles flapping their wings upon the towers’ 
of the Seraglio! “ What,” was the cry— what is to resist the autocrat, 
who commands a million of men in arms, and can, at any time, bring half 
of that number to bear upon any given subject ?”’ Nothing on earth like 
round numbers and big words for dazzling and deluding. The 

unbounded resources of Russia have been talked of till we come to believe 
the states of Europe even exist but upon her gentle sufferance. How has 
this come about? Overgrown extent of dominions was wont to be 
regarded rather as enfeebling resources than invigorating them ; but 
Russia has the luck to have her power measured solely by her size. The 
conquest of Alexander is alleged as an irrefragable proof of her might ; 
but Alexander, be it remembered, was only one of Napoleon’s many 
conquerors. The glory of following up an advantage, and of prosecuting 
it to a successful conclusion, was wholly his; but the means by which 
this was achieved were his in common only with many others. Singly, 
he would never have made head against Napoleon, even crippled by “the 
disasters of Moscow ;—it was the flocking to his standard of the whole 
of exasperated Europe, that enabled him to enter the gates of Paris, and 
inflict a just but general revenge. He was, indeed, the ostensible hero 
of the day ; but the exclusive credit of the achievement was gratefully, 
yet too hastily assigned him: the very sharers in the enterprise blindly 
succumbed before him, and honoured as their saviour the man who would 
have been nothing without their aid. Precedence once yielded; is net 
readily abandoned ; and Russia has grown arrogant and presumptuous: 
The dupe of others’ compliances and her own delusions, she has rushed 
upon a: favourite enterprise, the cost of which she discovers, too late, she 
has ill-caleulated. Prodigious as is the extent of her dommion, the 
population is thinly spread over its surface—its productions, natural and 
artificial, comparatively inconsiderable—and any extraordinary demand 
must soon drain them to the dregs. Though easy to assemble numbers, 
it is not easy to keep them together. ‘T'wo or three hundred thousands 
marching over countries imperfectly cultivated, soon sweep off all super- 
abundance. The bulk of provisions must be carried with them ; and 
expense of carriage of this kind rapidly exhausts a scanty treasury. The 
wear and tear, again, upon men and material, of marches of two, three, 
and four months’ continuance, is astounding, and, at such immense dis- 
tances, scarcely possible, in any degree, to be replaced or repaired. 
Jaded and harassed, on invading the enemy’s country, they have to 
encounter troops fresh and within reach of their resources ; and, in the 
case of the Turks, a people inflamed by repeated insults, by the protec- 
tion or the seduction of their rebellious subjects, and by attempts to 
force conciliation upon them, and roused to madness and the most deter- 
mined resistance by the anticipated designs of the enemy to strip them 
of their native soil. Weighing these matters, we shall be the less sur- 
rised by the failure ; but the loss of men, and means, and credit, will 
be to the Russians immense and irreparable. We shall hear little more 
of them for the next half century. Of their entire defeat we shall be 
heartily. glad, and trust not a remnant may be suffered to re-cross the 
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Danube. Line upon line, lesson upon lesson, may ultimately teach 
nations, as well as individuals, to mind their own business, and governors 
to content themselves with oppressing at home. 

From any success on the part of the Turks, nothing whatever is to be 
apprehended: they have long ceased to think of conquests ; and as to 
their oppressions at home, what have we to do with them? Tyranny, 
when it becomes quite intolerable, will, somehow or other, be shaken off ; 
and attempts from without, usually inefficient, have generally added to 
the bitterness of it. The Greeks, as a people writhing under the yoke 
of Turkish despotism, had the unquestionable right of nature to throw 
it off—and, left to themselves, would probably have done so long ago. 
But the busy and the talkative among us must interfere ; and what good 
have they done the Greeks? None; but just the contrary. The Greeks 
are deep sufferers by their folly. Instead of husbanding their own 
resources, and trusting to their own exertions, they were taught to place 
reliance upon foreign friends ; instead of uniting in the general object, 
each was looking to his own immediate interests ; unanimity was broken, 
and nothing done in conjunction in furtherance of the common cause. 
So duped were they by the professions of individuals who affected to 
speak the sense of nations, that no doubt was entertained by them of their 
independence being effected from without, and themselves had only to 
seize the opportunity of studying their own advantage—the public 
business was taken up by others ; and thus it was that the hopes held out 
of ample assistance from all quarters, retarded that career which, without 
them, would have been long ago brought to a successful completion. 
Hlow-were the Greeks to distinguish between the English and their 
Government ; and what means had they of detecting the lies that were 
undoubtedly told them? Never was any thing, under heaven, more 
ridiculous than the conduct and management of the Greek cause in this 
country—and little better in France, or Germany, or even in America. 
Who were the active persons here? A few pennyless, nerveless, muscle- 
less quidnuncs, who spent their breath—all they had—in talking of the 
classic soil of the Greeks—the splendid achievements of their ancestors ; 
—commercial men, who were looking to Greece as a new market ;—un- 
employed soldiers and sailors, gaping for commands ;—and, finally, a 
flight of loan speculators. The admiration of Englishmen for Greece, 
ancient and modern, ultimately centred in undisguised pursuit of gain— 
gain by jobbing, and gain by employment. Even the gallant Cochrane 
—who has, by the way, of late completely vanished from public view— 
secured £37,000. out of the loans, to indemnify him for any possible loss 
on quitting the Brazil service. But Sir Francis Burdett, Cam Hobhouse, 
and their satellites—we utterly forgot them—their object was solely to 
be meddling—to keep in ora virum. Except so far as they might con- 
tribute to cherish idle hopes, they did no good—nor are ever likely, at 
home or abroad—and are only destined to figure in some new picture of 
Village Politicians, to be painted by Wilkie, now that he is come back 
among us again. 

. Bafiled and driven back for half a century, as Russia has been, what 
will be the probable effect upon Greece? Will not the Turks, exulting 
in their suecess, be more than ever inflexible in refusing terms? It is 
possible—but the probability with us is, that, if France persevere—as, 
looking to the force she takes with her, apparently she means to do—in 
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establishing herself in the Morea—they will consent to an accommoda- 
tion with their old subjects, and accept a tribute, under the guarantee of 
certain European powers, which, after all that has passed, can with no 
decency be declined. If no accommodation speedily follows, war with 
France is inevitable ; and France will prove a much more formidable 
foe than Russia—her resources are substantial and nearer home, as near 
almost as those of ‘Turkey—the difference of a day or two's sail. Both 
parties will be contending, in some respects, on equal terms ; but supe- 
riority of discipline and matériel, on the part of France, will infallib] 
carry the victory—and then what becomes of Greece? After fighting 
for it, we may be sure France will be as little disposed to resign it to the 
natives as to restore it to the Turks. 

But have we nothing to do with all this? Shall we suffer France to 
make this beautiful acquisition of the Morea? If we cannot prevent, 
it is surely better not to attempt it ; and the policy of the existing admi- 
nistration, be it the effect of necessity or choice, is obviously not to pre- 
cipitate war ; and that, at all times, is probably the wiser course. More 
good is usually done—in private life, doubtless, and we see not why it 
should not in public—by waiting for events, than by anticipating and 
forcing. More good, we repeat, is done by watching opportunities for 
effective action, than rashly and blindly venturing forward, without 
adequate knowledge of the ground—where the course is not clear, and 
the issue unascertainable. It is too much, because we donot know what 
the government is actually doing, to take for granted it is doing nothing 
and we have no doubt they will not be found neglecting or abandoning 
obvious duties. It is possible the course they take with foreign courts 
may not be effective; but it is very possible, also, it may be. It is not 
easily to be credited that we are really of so little weight in the political 
scale, as certain debaters would have us believe. Sur expectation is, 


that, finally—in the course of the winter, perhaps—matters will be 


arranged, and return pretty much to the position they held before Mr. 
Canning’s interference. The only exception, if exception there should 
be, will be in favour of the Greeks: the Morea will be given up to 
them, subject to a tribute ; and the rest of their countrymen, for the 
present, must remain as before. 

But the Dardanelles! Is it for the dignity of England to submit to 
the exclusions of a blockade? We do not know that she even proposes 
to submit. The Foreign Secretary, it is true, communicates to the 
merchants the fact of the expectation of a blockade ; but, because he 
makes this communication, does it follow that the government will indo- 
lently acquiesce in its legality? If the Secretary was in possession of 
information important to the safety of the shipping, he was bound to 
communicate it. The communication might have been made in different 
terms ; but the inference is unwarrantable, and suited only to serve 
party purposes, to suppose the government acquiescing in the direct 
infraction of a contract. It can scarcely be doubted that remonstrance 
will be made; and as little that Russia, on the instances of both France 
and England, will come back to the terms of her engagement, or to sorne 
less offensive modification; but for us to go furiously to war before 
remonstrance, is fit only for the Quixotism of the Z'imes, who, on all 
occasions, rather than not fight at all, would tilt at a windmill. But 
events are dissolving the difficulty ; the Russians are going, and the 
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blockade by this time exists neither in fact nor intention ; and no neces- 
sity or expediency happily can yet be made out for going to war. 

Turn we now to another quarter, of which it will be quite impossible 
to make a grave matter— we mean Portugal. Now that Mr. Canning is 
gone, and all his oratory with him, we are of course not going to war in 
this direction—either against Miguel, or for Don Pedre, or Donna 
Maria—no, nor even for the exclusive possession of the produce of all her 
vineyards. But to make out the right or the wrong of the policy which 
the government are pursuing, is beyond all common sagacity—there is 
no understanding it. If one act tells one way, the next tells another. So, 
for the present, we leave the matter. But the arrival of the new queen’s 
little majesty has puzzled the papersa good deal. The Morning Post 
informed us one day the visit was wholly unexpected ; and the next, that 
a house was to be taken for her in the country, to prosecute her educa- 
tion under English teachers. One day we learned she was to be honoured 
with all sorts of distinctions; and the next, on the best authority, that 
the two royal carriages would be withdrawn in a few days, and even the 
two rattle-trap sentry-boxes at Grillon’s, propped up, very Lusitanicé, 
with broken bricks, removed. But the said sentry-boxes have been since 
replaced with two nearly sound.ones, standing, still with the aid of a 
stone or two, quite perpendicular; and the minister himself, in full 
feather and “ order,” has made his bow, and entered, it seems, into a 
political discussion with her on her very delicate position ; after which 
her majesty complimented him very prettily, by telling him she knew 
he had been her “ august” grandfather’s preserver, and hoped he 
would be her’s; and at the same time, according to the caricatures— 
which are sometimes excellent authorities—taking certain freedoms with 
his grace’s nose. The only bit of common-sense which breaks through 
the ceremony with which she has been so absurdly treated, was intro- 
ducing to her Punch and Judy—with which she naturally was highly 
delighted, and testified that delight by insisting on giving the exhibitor 
a couple of six-and-thirties. The Falmouth people—they are at the 
Land’s End—must be for ever memorable: the mayor and aldermen, 
accompanied by a file of “honorary police,” each adorned with a rosette, 
and armed with a pike, actually read the young lady an address of wel- 
come and self-gratulation on their felicity in receiving her majesty on 
their happy shore. At Bath—the seat and centre of frivolity for a cen- 
tury past—the same farce was more naturally performed. No notice, we 
have been assured, has yet been given for a Common Hall, in the city, 
to take up a dutiful address. Lord Lucan’s house, at Laleham, was, 
according to the papers, a few days ago given up, as lying low, and too 
near the river, and likely to be injurious to her health ;—and low, indeed, 
we remember it does lie—for, whenever the river floods, the grounds, 
like Chertsey, are all under water. But she goes, it seems; notwith- 
standing—and notwithstanding, also, we suppose, Dr. Maculloch’s pro- 
test against the malaria. 

And apropos of Dr. Maculloch—this reminds us of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science, upon which, on view and inquest of several numbers, 
if it were not redeemed, occasionally, by a little chemistry, we should 
be disposed to inflict none of the most flattering epithets. And even 
their communications on chemistry, the learned professors of Albe- 
marle Street, in common indeed with other professors, are daily wrap- 
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ping up in more and more mystery. We appeal to any unscientific 
reader, accustomed to cast an eye on these matters now and then, whe- 
ther, in language and construction, they are not considerably more unintel- 
ligible than they were twenty years ago. Dr. Maculloch has an able article 
(but of unreadable length) in the recent number, a second on the same 
topic—the old malaria on board ship—in which region of stinks nobody 
could ever for a moment doubtits existence, or of any thing else abominable. 
Turning over the leaves a little further, we find two articles, one on the 
steam navigation of the Hudson, and the other on the internal navigation 
of the United States, the “science” of which is not very manifest, and 
the articles themselves well enough calculated for some topographical 
school-book. Then follows a paper of one Mr. Wood—a very funny 
man—who has heretofore written on fatness, and now presents the “ linea- 
ments of leanness,” drawn last year, it may be presumed, from the Ana- 
tomie Vivante. Laugh and grow fat, is the remedy warmly recom- 
mended by Mr. Wood, and though he himself, volunteering a ready- 
made prescription, very obligingly cuts a number of jokes, the effect we 
regret to add was entirely lost upon us, swallowing even the whole dose 
to the dregs. Turning on in despair, we pitched upon a paper of a Mr. 
Ranking, who by the way, we have since discovered is a prodigious 
book-maker, though we never heard of him before—entitled an attempt 
to prove the Ophir of the Scriptures to be no other than Ava—not a very 

inviting subject to be sure, but for want of something better to do just 
then, we chose to see what he had to say on this pen-beaten subject. 

And what thinks the reader Mr. Ranking has to say—why, wrapt up in 

a deal of idle verbiage, simply this—first Ava sounds, or may be made 

to sound like Ophir, which of itself is good primé facie evidence—and 

next every other place by one or other has been fixed upon, and every one 

nevertheless rejected as untenable, except this Ava, which is therefore 

good negative evidence. Now a primd facie evidence, backed by a ne- 

gative one, makes up at last, every logician will allow, some degree of 
probability ; and Mr. R. accordingly congratulates himself in very warm 

terms upon the discovery, and the settling of this questio verata. A 

paper of a Dr. Harwood on the structure and economy of the whale, 

though absurdly pompous and pious, is by far the best of the book, but 

only part of the lecture is given, and the editor plainly does right to 
make the most of it. Another Ur. Harwood—probably the same—has 
a book reviewed, eulogistically, on the Curative Influence of Hastings, 
of which—the book we mean—we need say no more, than, doing every 
thing as the writer evidently has done for Hastings—he is a resident 
fishing for patients—it will be very ungrateful if Hastings does nothing 
for him. 


But how could we be scribbling all this time, and forget the London 
University, which commenced its proceedings this month with the medi- 
cal lectures, and threw open its doors gratuitously to all comers and 
goers, to fill the rooms and look respectable for a beginning. The lec- 
tures themselves were, no doubt, of a certain average quality, and, as all 
lectures have been, which we ever heard, highly applauded—excellent— 
clever—able—very superior man, Dr. So-and-so,—high talent, &ec. 
One or two of the lectures have already, we believe, been printed, though 
none have vet fallen, and we trust, none will fall into our hands. This 
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mania for publishing lectures is quite alarming, and it will grow too— 
not a man among this new batch of professors—how many scores are 
there—one (not one score) for every pupil—but will publish at least 
his introductory, if not his whole course. Defend us from the inundation. 
A new book upon botany, for which there could be no earthly occasion, 
abounding as such books do, met our eyes the other day, by somebody 
never heard of before, who styled himself professor of botany to the 
London University. Then again there is King’s College, before a brick 
is laid, or the money subscribed for, or a professor appointed, has already 
begun to print, though the secretary, it seems-—we @p not know why—dis- 
claims the book.—Good ! The results will soon be horribly annoying—re. 
chau ffées already meet us on every side, and nothing of course is to be ex- 
pected but new rechauffées from a set of persons, who apparently think 
themselves bound ex officio to publish a book, and shew they can write. 
One consolation is left us—writers will soon be more numerous ‘than 
readers, and then the evil will work its own remedy. The medical lecturers 
have 130 pupils attending them—that is among them. Who suffers we 
have not yet learnt, but some of course: the hospitals, or the private 
teachers. No new medical pupils cen be created by the University ; all 
who before wanted medical instruction, could get it abundantly. The 
New University has no extraordinary facilities for dissection ; and as to 
professors, the old ones, are at least equal in name, practice, and ex- 
perience to the new, be they as respectable as they may. It becomes, in 
fact, merely a rival shop—a new medical school was the thing in Lon- 
don the least demanded—a company running down the private dealers; 
companies have, however, one termination. 

To represent the University, as the prospectuses do, as possessing 
superior means of communicating instruction—as aiding in any uncom- 
mon respect the diffusion of classical, or even of scientific knowledge— 
as instituted for the benefit of science, and the progress of education— 
is all obviously stuff, and would never have been swallowed by any 
other nation, or by this, in any other age. Those who know any thing 
of lectures, know that it is not by lectures that a language will be 
learnt, or science or philosophy be understood. If the lecturer can give 
any individual atteution—it will be the quicker lads who will engross 
it—the duller can have no chance of it, and to them the lecture must a. 
course be utterly useless. Next week a score or two more professors 
will be ready to commence—whether they will have axy pupils we have 
not yet learnt. The new Latin professor has got some friend to adver- 
tise his course. It is, we observe, as nearly as possible, the one sug- 
gested and announced by Mr. Williams, the professor first appointed— 
so that this must be considered the prescription of the council. Why 
did Mr. Williams withdraw ? 

In the new number of the Edinburgh we find an article—the writer 
nobody will mistake—written in a tone of the fullest and most satisfied 
conviction, and anticipating the most complete success for this New 
University—to the utmost extent of the most sanguine expectation. 
King’s College, for which, by the way, the subscriptions are lagging at 
very reinarkably, the writer doubts whether he shall call it a 
* younger sister,” or the “ first-bern child.” The fulness of his ‘satis- 
faction prompts a novel effusion of good will towards the old institutions, 
and he is confident both the patrons and the depreciators of the New 
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University were actuated by much higher considerations than the 
enemies, of both charged them with, or rather, what they charged each 
other with. The old Universities are convinced they were wrong m 
their opposition, and to this conviction the writer ascribes their acquies- 
cence—taking no notice whatever of the yet deeper conviction, that the 
new institutions cannot in the slightest degree conflict with their tho- 
roughly established interests. Some of the writer's anticipations are 
really curious. It will soon, he says, become a matter of perfect indif- 
ference with the father of a family, to which seat of learning he sends 
his sons, and accordingly one will go to Oxford, another to London, 
and a third to Cambridge, wherever the whim or the fashion prompts. 


-»~> 


One woul: think he had entirely lost sight of the annoying fact, that the 
old Universities retain the monopoly of degrees—that that alone will 
secure the exclusive reception of men destined for professions—that the 
disposal of masterships, tutorships, fellowships, scholarships, registrars, 
public orators, and offices and advantages innumerable, must always 
secure a preference over that which has nothing of the kind, amongst 
men who have their way to push in the world; and that, as to the 
aristocracy, every man of them are sure to send their sons solely to Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, except, perchance, some stray whig, who may be 
more bent upon himself being conspicuous, than consulting his sen’s 
interests. As long as distinctions have any influence among men, the 
London will sink below the level of her opulent and ancient rivals. 

Phe question of religion is, it seems, finally settled. For our own 
parts, we never could tolerate the cry that was made against the London 
University on this point—it was the offspring of sheer hypocrisy. The 
very persons who made the outcry well knew how carelessly, how worse 
than inefficiently, the matter was enforced and conducted at both Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. The New University was avowedly to be thrown 
open to dissenters of all denominations—from that quarter its founders na- 
turally looked for the chief supply of pupils,—and they wisely determined 
not to defest their own aims, by instituting creeds or forms in which all 
eould not unite. A sort of compromise has been entered into. They 
still do not intend eax-cathedra to teach divinity, but the professors are 
permitted to supply the deficiency extra-officially. Two professors 
(members of the church) have announced the opening of an episcopal 
chapel, contiguous to the University, where accommodation will be 
furnished to students residing in the neighbourhood, and where divinity 
lectures will be read during the accademical session. Two dissenting 
ministers, one the librarian, Cox, an Unitarian, will also deliver lectures 
on the subject, each after their own doctrines ; and the writer adds, from 
the best authority—himself, it will be understood—he doubts not, ifa 
Catholic wishes to do the same, he also will be sanctioned by the council. 
This, indeed, is all that can be done. Prayers morning and evening— 
supposing them done after the old and approved method, would be 
scarcely practicable, where students do not reside within the building, 
and are changing all the day. King’s College propose to take the stu- 
dents under the roof, and then, of course, prayers and surplices will be 
easily managed. 

In this same Edinburgh also, we find a high-flown panegyric 
on the publications and views of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge, obviously from the same source.’ The writer is himself 
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ostensibly manager-in-chief, though we believe we may state pretty 


confidently, he finds himself occasionally, and more than he likes, over- 


riled. The .execution of these little books, nevertheless, he lauds in 
magnificent terms, though he betrays, the meanwhile, a lurking convie- 
tion of their utter unfitness for the classes for whose service they were 
specifically destined ; and we may safely, ourselves, declare, we have 
seldom seen an atterapt that so completely failed of its object. Mr. B's 
own two performances—though full of blunders—that very brilliant one 
above all others, on the law of gravitation—especially the hydros- 
tatics, were much nearer the mark. The first part of Mechanics 
had much of the same character ; but the second part of the same 
treatise was obscurity obscured, and must have been distilled, drop by 
drop, from the iron-bound pen of Olinthus Gregory. The arithmetic 
and algebra is decidedly a clumsy performance. Of the lives, Caxton 
contains some information of the right kind; but the outline of General 
History is much too skeletonish—a mere syllabus, nothing of which 
can stick in any novice’s brain ; and as to the History of Greece, though 
ptetty good in some respects, is, particularly in the early part of’ it, too 
full of names, and deals too much in niceties, and is not good at all for 
that for which it was intended, and for which Mr. B. so extravagantly 
commends it. The fact is, the treatises together are, frankly, a failure ; 
and arrangements are already, we have been assured, making for reforge 
ing the whole in metal of a better temper. In the Edinburgh also, 
Hallam’s Constitutional History is reviewed—eulogized, of course, and 
that it deserves it, but not so lavishly. The worst of these party publis 
cations is, you know whet they will say of a writer, if you happen to 
know his connexions. There is, however, an excellent bit—just and 
powertul—comparing Cromwell and Napoleon, in which they ven- 
ture to contest a dictum of Mr. Hailam’s. “ In civil government,” 
says Hallam, “there can be no adequate parallel between one who 
had sucked only the dregs of a besotted fanaticism, and one to whom 
the stores of reason and philosophy were open.” This is very charae- 
teristically Mr. Hallam—all in broad lines—and strong, and therefore 
undue contrasts. We cannot quote the Edinburgh —every body will 
glance atit. Mr. Hallam himself, we hear, takes the command of the 
Edinburgh next number. 


It is a rare thing for a week to pass in London without some alder- 
man or police-magistrate presenting himself in some supremely ridi- 
culous shape. The most frequent exhibitor of late has been Sir Peter 
Laurie. A few days ago a letter was addressed by Lord Frederick 
Beauclerck to Sir Peter, inclosing another, detailing a piteous tale of 
distress or oppression, we do not recollect which. To substantiate the 
story, the lady had given Lord Frederick two references in town, one 
toa Mrs. B. in Welbeck-street, the other to a gentleman near, which 
the noble lord, forwarding to Sir Peter, and complimenting him upon 
his known activity and humanity, begged him by some means or other, 
to ascertain the truth of the story. Away flies Sir Peter himself to 
Welbeck-street, all the way from the city, and calls first, of course, like 
a true knight as he is, upon Mrs. B., who confirms the whole story to 
the letter, assuring Sir Peter the lady was one of the most amiable and 
deserving of her sex. Touched and delighted with the success of his 
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expedition, he was bending back towards the city, when he bethought 
himself he might, now he was so near, call upon the gentleman too, 
and have the credit of performing his commission completely. “Ian 
Sir Peter Laurie—do you know Miss —?” The man_ hesitated. 
« Not know her, Sir !—I have just seen Mrs. B. of Welbeck-street, and 
she speaks of her. in the highest possible terms.” “I dare say she 
does, Sir Peter ; Mrs. B. is the lady herself; and her mother is a very 
respectable butcher, one hundred and forty miles from London.” This, 
however, only shews a desire to be busy; and, above all, to please a 
lord. But within this week or two, a man, five and thirty years of age, 
of sound wind and limb, was brought before Sir Peter by some parish 
officers, as chargeable to the parish, while his father was very well able 
te maintain him. The case being called on, the man stated that his 
father was a clergyman, with preferment of more than 2,000/. a year— 
that he himself had been a clerk at Everetts’, the late bankers, and dis- 
missed by them for no crime but that of winking at another’s crime— 
that Everetts’ house, though dismissing, had still occasionally employed 
him, sometimes as afootman ; and that the father had for six years totally 
abandoned him, and even refused to repay him 30/., which he himself had 
lent his father, while white-washing under the Insolvent Act, &c. On the 
face of it the story bore the broad marks of falsehood and suppression ; but 
Sir Peter, good man, took the whole for gospel, and declaimed, as he knows 
how, with great energy and eloquence upon the sad conduct of so cruel a 
parent—a clergyman too—one who undertook to teach mercy, &c. Though 
not doubting the exaggeration for a moment, we were glad to see a con- 
tradiction from the father—he, it turns out, has 400/. a year, and four 
young children, and a load of debt—the young man was himself a 
defaulter to the amount of 320/., and rescued from prosecution solely 
by the father’s undertaking to indemnify the house ; and vouchers are 
forthcoming for mouey and clothes within the six years. The letter 
concludes with advising Sir Peter, another time, to hear both sides 
before he ventures to give expression to his virtuous vituperations ; and 
a very excellent bit of advice it is, and the sooner Sir Peter acts upon 
it, the better. 

In the late inquiries relative to the water companies, several of the 
witnesses concurred in stating that the fishing of the river was absolutely 
ruined, by the refuse of the gas-works being thrown into the Thames. 
This statement was made to prove the filthy condition of the water. 
Nothing, we believe has been done to check the continuance of this 
nuisance ; yet, the other day, we observed a sly sort of paragraph, con- 

atulating the public upon the fish coming up the river again in abun- 

ce since the yas-works had ceased to pollute the river. This story of 
the return of the fish, we have no doubt, is a fudge ; and who should it 
come from, but the malcer-companies ? 

This reminds us, by the way, of Mr. Martin’s plan for bringing up the 
Colne, or a branch of it, by an aqueduct, to town. Artist like, he pro- 
poses to unite beauty and utility ; and a very handsome piece of archi- 
tecture he is projecting. He has published his plan, and accompanied it 
by some very beautiful sketches of river scenery ; but the plan itself is 
probably too costly to pay. The Grand Junction professed to fill their 
reservoirs from the “ streams of the vale of Ruislip.”—IJlow soft, and 
limpid, and refreshing felt the cold and ptire liquid upon our lips— 
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streams of milk and honey, or nectar itself could scarcely sound more 
delightful. Mr. Martin has very rudely broken the charm, by assuring 
us these streams of the lovely vale of Ruislip were nothing but drain- 
ditches in the neighbourhood, dry all the summer. 


Poor Mademoiselle Verrey, and her wee, simple features, and clustering, 
enveloping tresses. The Swiss exile to which she was said to be doomed 
by the advice of the magistrate proved to be the back-parlour, where, 
suddenly excluded from the delicious draughts of compliment she daily 
and hourly inhaled—the common air—the exhilarating sights—the per- 
petual bustle and movement of Regent Street, the unhappy girl sickened, 
pined, and died. Could nobody foresee that a change so abrupt and 
peremptory would shock to the centre a girl, like her, evidently of the 
most susceptible texture ? 

Contrast this poor girl with the young lady of Bremen—a perfect angel 
in form, and feature, and accomplishments, as the German papers repre- 
sent her, who has poisoned sixty-five persons, prompted by the varying 
impulses of love, jealousy, ambition, and avarice. This out-herods 
Herod. How much of it is true? 


In the way of extravagant assertion, though of a very innocent cast, 
take the following from the Quarterly Journal of Science, of whose 
merits we have already spoken. Last year the Pacha of Egypt offered a 
reward of seventeen piastres a measure (what size?) for grasshopper’s 
eggs; and the quantity, by October, brought in, amounted to 46,000 
piastres, or 40,000/. sterling. To be sure, the Quarterly Journal was not 
bound by any penalty to know the the value of a piastre; but the very 
sound of 40,000/. must surely have startled him, and led him to inquire 
about the quantity of grasshopper’s eggs before he stuffed his ostenta- 
tious publication with a mad story of this kind. 


There has been a sad dearth of new publications this month ; but a 
novel we met with, the Anglo-Irish, has some scenes of considerable 
power. It was not every body who saw O’Connel and Shiel when in 
London. The waiter of an inn, playing Cicerone, will give us a 
glance :— 

“« « Please to look at that tall, lusty gentleman, with the Oxford-grey sur- 
tout, buttoned below, but wide open at the breast, and with the Quaker-like 
hat, and the healthy, good-humoured face, and his eyes cast down, thinking, 
and the umbrella lying along his arm—he that walks so firm and stout ?’— 
© That’s Counsellor Dan.’ 

““« Pray assist me again: I have my eye, I think, upon some other popular 
character, for the people turn to look after him too, though he is so different a 
figure from Mr. O’Connel—I mean the low, slight, little gentleman, who walks 
so rapidly, jerking his arms, and pushing out his under lip so often, and 
whose complexion is so bilious, and whose nose is rather short and cocked, 
and—now that he happens to look up—whose eyes are so dark, and fine, and 
expressive ?’—‘ That's Mr. Shiel.’” 


Similar glimpses are given of O’Gorman, Eneas M’Donnel, Sir Har- 
court Lees, and Lord Norbury, and a fair sketch of the different style 
aud manner of speaking in the two leaders. 

Some where or other we saw it remarked, that onion or garlick, 
rubbed on the wound, would relieve the sting of a wasp. We do not 
recollect the authority—but an onion is always readily attainable; and 
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if such be its virtue, the remedy is worth knowing, and no great harm 
done, if it prove a mistake. The mere sprinkling of flour upon a burn 
will not only relieve the immediate anguish, but, continued, will com- 
pletely heal the wound—in the severest cases. We forget our authority 
here, too—probably the Lancet, accompanied, nevertheless, with good 
testimonies: this, too, is worth remembering. 


Though disgusted, in common with many others, at the ribaldry of 
the Age, especially respecting the Duchess of St. Albans, of whom a 
great deal too much is heard on all sides, we were struck with the 
extreme greenness of the duke at the Lincoln dinner. The duchess’s 
health was drank ; and, after returning thanks in her name, the duke 
took the opportunity of telling the company “he loved his wife, and that 
he and she despised the miscreants who affected to doubt her virtue!” 1s 
it possible these words could have been uttered? We commended the 
silence that had before been preserved, convinced that breaking it would 
only make matters worse ; but this is worse than we anticipated. 


The Duke of Sussex still on his tour! Is it not a little singular that 
great men of this kind cannot have somebody about them with a little 
common understanding—somebody who could make a decent excuse, if 
they wished to break an engagement, not expecting to like their com- 
pany? Unexpected dispatches from town prevent the duke’s intended 
visit to the Lord Lieutenant, just at the moment when he is putting his 
foot on board the packet. Why, the duke is notin office—is, indeed, the 
most disengaged man in his Majesty’s dominions ; and so little impera- 
tive proved these dispatches, that he is not come to town yet. Though 
within twenty miles of Chester, again “ pressing engagements” pre- 
cluded his attendance at the Whig Club dinner. 


The papers told us, a few days ago, the king wished to partake of the 
sacrament ; and the Bishop of Winchester was accordingly sent for to 
administer. The servant loitered, and the bishop was behind the 
appointment. The royal impatience complained—explanation followed 
—and the servant was summoned, and angrily dismissed: the king then, 
turning to the bishop, said, “‘ We may now proceed.” But the bisho 
firmly, yet respectfully, assured his Majesty, in that frame of mind he 
was not a fit communicant. ‘ You are right, my lord ;’—and, ringing 
the bell, ordered the servant to be brought back, and forgave him on the 
spot. The details sufficiently prove the whole of this story to be mere 
humbug; but what grovelling wretch could be the author of such nau- 
seous stuff? 


Juries are about to be introduced in India. The Times, in an ecstasy, 
extols the liberality and judiciousness of the measure, and as one which 
marks, more distinctly than any fact upon record, the progress of modern 
improvement. The government communicated with some of the leading 
natives of Bombay, who evidently regard the matter rather as a burden 
than a privilege. In their reply, they beg to be excused altogether 
attending coroners’ inquests—in all cases of life and death—when them- 
selves or their families are sick—on certain festive and anniversary days 
+~always after five o'clock. They stipulate, moreover, to be furnished 
with water, and allowed to attend to the calls of nature—and, being con- 
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fessedly ignorant of the duty, to be associated and instructed by English- 
men—but, also, that all Englishmen associated with them shall.be 
respectable Christians. ‘This latter condition is really a high joke, and 
speaks pretty exptessively of the English residents at Bombay. 


We take the following from the French Globe, relative to the state 
of education in France :—Out of thirty-two millions, sixteen cannét 
read at all; of the remaining sixteen, nine-tenths at least read nothing 
but the breviary, and perhaps an almanack. Among those whose means 
rise a little higher, a great number content themselves with 2 paper, or 
some miserable novel. ‘The more enlightened amount but to some thou- 
sands, and among them very few are to be found whose ideas rise above 
the level of acquired knowledge. 


Owen of Lanark is come to life again. _We find a memorial of his just 
presented to the Mexican government, with the very moderate and modest 
request of the province of Texas, to be given up in full sovereignty»te 
him and his friends, for the purpose of instituting, on a sufficient scalé, 
quite uninterrupted, a paitern society, on his entirely new principles. 
His convictions are, that the whole existing system rests on lies and affee- 
tations; and his object, in one word, is to teach men to act according te 
their sensations ; and this, after sundry trials, he finds cannot be done, 
where any thing belonging to the present condition of things comes in 
contact. Placing this society in this province, he tells the Mexicans, 
will prevent them andthe Americans from conflicting by-and-by : it will 
form an excellent frontier barrier. 

Is there any thing in this remark of a theatrical critic >— 

** It is singular how few Englishmen are decent singers. We often see big, 
well-made men, stout, good-locking singers, with weak voices. For the last 
fifty years, it has been the custom to wrap folds of muslin round the throat, 
which must necessarily weaken that organ ; and to this unnatural custom we, 
in a great degree, attribute the want of a decent voice on the part of our male 
singers. Of female excellence in singing, we have abundance. We have 
heard, but we know not how true it is, that female singers will never sing if 
they have a necklace on ; and we have heard, too, that they conceit that even 
so slight a pressure as that of a necklace impairs the voice, or, at all everits, 
does not benefit it. Now only let any one consider, if this be true, what an 
advantage female singers must have in singing, with their throat and neck 
wnencumbered, in comparison with our male singers, the most of whom wrap 
round their throats cravats, enclosing well-stuffed small mattrasses.” 
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The Animal Kingdom arranged, in Con- 
ity with its Organization, by Baron 
Cuvier, §c. §c. By Edward Griffith, 
F.L.S., and others. Part XV.; 1828.— 
Something like a complete work on zoology, 
embracing modern improvements and dis- 
coveries, has long been imperatively de- 
manded. The subject, though long pur- 
sued with ardour on the Continent by men 
of great eminence in their several depart- 
ments—by such men as Lacepede, Meyer, 
Wolf, Temminke, Savigny, Brogniart, 
Miger, Le Vaillant and Vieillot, and, 
above all, by Cuvier and his brother—has, 
in this country, been comparatively neg- 
lected, and, certainly, its importanee greatly 
undervalued. The very important and ele- 
gant publication before us is intended, by 
supplying an acknowledged deficiency, at 
énce to furnish the requisite materials, and 
stimulate to a more effective pursuit of the 
study. It has been some time in a course of 
publication, and has now reached a fifteenth 
part, with no diminution as to research, 
fulness, or ornament: the execution was 
good af the commencement, and continues so. 
Mr, Griffith and his able coadjutors, Major 
Hamilton Smith, and Mr. Pidgeon, have 
spared neither cost nor labour to present it 
in an instructive and acceptable shape. 

But this is not to do adequate justice. The 
publication, deserving as it is, is not by any 
means so well known as it merits to be. The 
title gives but a very imperfect conception 
of either the object or the contents of the 
book. The work is not simply Cuvier’s 
“ Régne Animal.’’ That admirable per- 
formance, exclusive of the introduction and 
oecasional discussions, in which the genuine 
spirit of philosophy is every where conspi- 
cuous, is little else than a scientific cata- 
Ete, and that not complete, of the living 
tribes, arranged according to the laws of 
conformation. It, indeed, contains only a 
partial selection of the various species, just 
sufficient to illustrate the different genera. 
It was originally intended by him as an in- 
troduction only to his more elaborate work 
on Comparative Anatomy, and chiefly des- 
tined for the use of professional students, 
and, consequently, as might be concluded, is 
extremely defective in—or, more truly, is 
utterly unaccompanied by—popular descrip- 
tions relative to instinct, habits, &c. Cuvier’s 
work, therefore, was altogether inadequate 
to meet the purposes which the editors had 
im view; and yet whatever he had accom- 
Plished was of too much weight and import- 
ance to be rejected. They have, therefore, 
given a careful translation of the “ Réegne 

imal,” and supplied from other sources, 
and those only of the most indisputable au- 

rity, whatever was requisite to complete 
their design. They have not only added an 
{tire synopsis of existing species, as well as 
an account of the fossil ones, more complete 
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than any we have hitherto seen; bat des 
scriptions of the several species are givenito 
an extent proportioned to the impo 

and interest of each. Cuvier’s materi 
will not amount to more than a fourth of the 
whole publication. The names of the editors 
are a sufficient guarantee for the correctness 
and respectability of the general perform- 
ance, which may, therefore, safely be recom- 
mended at once as complete as the existing 
state of the science will admit, and incom- 
parably superior, in point of appearance ana 
illustration, to any thing of the kind in the 
English language. Every body, educated 
and uneducated, with scarcely an exception, 
to a certain extent, likes to know something 
about animals ; and a book of reference, not 
likely to balk the referrer, is of incalculable 
value to those, above all, who wish only te 
consult, but who, when they do consult, ex- 
pect to find what they want. 

To enable the reader to judge of the ex- 
tent of the labour which the editors have 
imposed upon themselves, it will be sufficient 
to remind him of Cuvie 's classification, 
which they have strictly followed, and com. 
pare what is already done with what yet re- 
mains to be done. The animal kingdom, 
then, is by him divided into— 


1. Vertebrated animals. 

2. Mollusea, or shell animals—animals with- 
out a skeleton—boneless. 

3. Articulated animals, or insects, worms, 
&e. 

4. Radiated animals, or zoophytes. 


The vertebrated are divided into four 
classes :— 

1. Quadrupeds, 

2. Birds. 

3. Reptiles. 

4. Fishes. 


Each of these classes is again subdivided 
into orders, genera, species. The frst class 
into the following eight orders, depending” 
chiefly on the teeth and claws :— 


. Bimana. 

. Quadrimana. 

. Carnivora. 

Glires, or rodentia. 
. Edentata. 

. Ruminantia, 

. Pachydermata. 

. Cetacea. 
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The second class (birds) into six orders ; 
and these again into families and genera :— 


. Birds of prey. 
Passeres. 

. Climbers. 

. Gallinaceous. 
. Waders. 

. Swimmers. 
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The fifteen parts—which are all we have 
seen, and all, we believe, yet published— 
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ring the work down to the passeres. That 
ia,\of the first division, the first class is com- 
pleted; and of the second, one order is 
sompleted, and a considerable portion of 
2 second — making about five volumes. 
The work will, of necessity, be of consider- 
able extent—but will be valuable precisely 
in proportion to that extent: a shorter pub- 
lication would have defeated the utility of the 
whole. But the ornamental part must not 
be forgotten. The plates are worthy of the 
work—well and distinctly engraved—the 
figures of a good size—and some of the 
animals drawn and etched by Landseer. 


Historical Sketches of Charles I., &c., 
by W. D. Fellowes, Esq. Ato. ; 1828. — 
This is the production of Mr. Fellowes of 
the chamberlain’s office, and dedicated to 
the Right Honourable Priscilla Barbara 
Elizabeth Baroness Willoughby d’Eresby, 
and the Most Noble Georgina Charlotte 
Marchioness of Cholmondeley, joint here- 
ditary Jord great chamberlain of En¢land— 
very dutifully, no doubt, but with what pos- 
sible propriety we could never have guessed 
Without Mr. Fellowes’s assistance—it ap- 
pears, “all parties bear a willing testi- 
mony to the merits of Robert Earl of Lind- 
sey, and his son Montague, who nobly shed 
their blood on the disastrous fields of Edge- 
hill and Naseby, and therefore,’’ adds Mr. 
Fellowes, “ it was natural for me to turn to 
your ladyships, who are the representatives 
of these illustrious chiefs, as those to whom 
this record of their virtues should be most 
fitly inscribed.”” Only eight or ten pages are 
occupied with those very subordinate per- 
sonages—but dedication and nonsense seem 
of late, more than ever, inseparably coupled. 

The book itself is printed with a French 
type, to give an air of ancientness; and is 
said in the title page, to be printed py John 
Murray, Albermarle Street, London—why 
this folly? But the utility of the whole 
concern is quite past all understanding. 

It consists, to take the detail of the title 
page, of Historical Sketches of Charles ithe 
First, Cromwell, Charles the Second, and 
the principal personages of that period— 
including the king’s trial and execution— 
to which is annexed an account of the sums 
exacted by the commonwealth from the 
royalists—and the names of all those who 
compounded for their estates—with other 
scarce decuments—illustrated by fifty litho- 
graphic plates. The reader would of course 
expect from this parading statement, some- 
thing original both in composition and 
document, but nothing of the first, and 
scarcely any thing of the last occurs. The 
sketches are taken chiefly from Claren- 
don’s Life, and his history of the rebellion 
—-Noble’s Lives of the English Regicides, 
Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs, and from 
some ‘‘ scarce tracts published at the pe- 
riod,”’ The plates are copies of “ some 
very rare prints and outlines, which may be 
considered,” says Mr. F., “as enhancing 


the interest of the account of the illsfated 
monarch's trial and execution.’’ 

The case seems to be, Mr. Fellowes, for 
some reason or other, chose to reprint Nab 
son’s Trial and Execution of Charles,’ and 
was then tempted to throw in any odds and 
ends, in any way, near or remote, connected 
with Charles. To listen to his introduction, 
something more important was surely to be 
looked for, notwithstanding sundry dis: 
claimers he makes. “ Many interesting par- 
ticulars,”’ says he, “ connected with the ad- 
verse fortunes of Charles, as well as the fate 
of the Regicides, are placed in such a new 
light from the important details which 
the last ¢eenty years have brought ‘inte 
existence, that I have thought it necessary 
to add them.” However true this may ‘be 
—we have looked in vain for these inrpor- 
tant details—Mr. F. nust certainly, by 
some oversight, have omitted them » With 
the exception of Mr. Ellis’s letter, ‘in which 
he claims the discovery of Charles’s' execu. 
tioner—a letter or two of Chariles’s—_the 
first from the Hayleian MS., and anothet 
letter or two of Chailes the Second—and 
perhaps one or two other papers—we may 
safely say, the whole is well known to every 
one at all acquainted with the older docu. 
ments of our history. Mr. F. finally claims 
no kind of merit from the compilation of 
these documents. ‘I have only,” says he, 
“ the desire to present, in one connected 
whole, the various detached memoranda, 
and many curious particulars of this most 
deeply eventful period of our history, which, 
in process of time, might otherwise be for- 
gotten.”” To even this humble merit, how- 
ever, he has no claim—conneawion there is 
absolutely none—and much of it, it was 
mere waste of paper to reprint—Sir Thomas 
Herbert’s stupid dream, for instance. 

Charles the Second’s letters amused us, 
and may the reader, who is little likely to 
trouble himself with referring to the book 
itself : — 

No. L 
King Charles the Second’s Deseription of bis 

Queen, Donna Catherina, Infanta of Portugal, 

on his wedding day. 2lst May, 1662.—Indorsed 

in the hand-writing of Lord Chancellor Clarea- 
don. Inthe British Museum. 
Portsmouth, 21st May, 8 inthe morning: 

I arrived heere yesterday aboute two in the af. 
ternoone and as soone as I had shifted myselfe, I 
went into my wive’s chamber who I found in bed, 
by reason of a little cough and some inclination 
to a feaver which was caused, as we Phistians 
say, by having certain things stop at sea which 
ought to have carried away those humors ; but 
now all is in due course, and I believe she will 
finde herself very well this morning as soon 28 
she wakes ; it was happy for the honocr of the 
nation that I was not put to the consummation of 
the marriage last night, for I was 86 sleepy by 
having slept but two hours in my journy, 4% Tam 
afraid that matters would have gone very sleepily. 
I can now only give you an account of what ! 
have seene a bed, which in shorte is; her face i® 
not so exact as te be ealled a beauty, though her 
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eyesiave excelent good, and not any thing in her 
face that in the least degree can shayme one ; on 
tbe contrary she bath as much agreeablenesse iu 
herlookes altogether as ever I saw, and if I have 
any skill in visiognemy, which I think I have, she 
mast be as good a woman as ever was borne ; ber 
conversation as much as I can perceave is very 
good, for she has witt enough and most agreeable 
yoyse ; you will w onder to see how well we are 
acquainted already, in a worde I thinke myselfe 
very happy, for I am confident our two humours 
will agree very well together.—I have not time to 
say any more. My Lord Lny. will give you an 
account of the rest. fl 


No. II, 

Letter from Charles the Second to Lord Claren- 
don.—In the British Museum,—Indorsed in 
Lord Clarendon’s hand-writing and addressed 
—or the Chancellor. 

Hamton Court. Thursday morning. 

I forgot when you weare beare last to desire 
yea to give Brodericke goud councell not to med- 
dle any more with what concerns my Lady Castle- 
maine, and to lett him have a care how he is the 
autbour of any scandelous reports, for if I finde 
him guilty of any such thing I will make him re- 
pent it to the last moment of his life: and now I 
am entcred on this matter, I thinke it very neces- 
sary to give you a littie good councell, least you 
may thinke by making a farther stirr in the busi- 
ness you may diverte me from my resolution, 
which all the world shall never do, and I wish I 
may be unhappy in this world and in the world to 
eome, if I faile in the least degree of what I re- 
solyed, which is of makiog my Lady Castlemaine 
of my wives bed chamber, and whosoever I tinde 
endeavouring to hinder this resolution of myne 
(excepte it be only to myselfe) I will be his enemy 
to the last moment of my life. You know how 
‘mueh a friend I have been to you, if you will 
oblige me eternally, make this businesse as easy 
to me as you can, of what opinion you are of, for 
Iam resolved to go through with this matter, lett 
what will come on it, which againe I solemnly 
sweare before Almighty God, wherefore if you 
desire to have the continuance of my friendship, 
meddie no more wth this business, excepte it be 
to beate downe all false and scandalous reports, 
aud to facilitate what I am sure my honour is so 
teuch concerned in ; and whomsoever I finde to be 
my Lady Castlemaine’s enemy in this matter I do 
promise upon my word to be his enemy as long 
as [ live; you may shew this. letter to my Lord 
Lunt. and.if you have bothe a minde to oblige me, 
earry yourselves like friends to me in the matter. 

v1 Cuagres R. 


“Tourney through the Upper Provinces 
of Friia, Sirom Caleutta to Bombay, 1824-5, 
by Regindld ‘Hebex, Bishop of Calcutta. 
2 vols.” 416, ; 1828!—'These volumes belong 
to the very highest’ class of narrative travels. 
The me was one of the most accomplished 
men of his day—a scholar and’ a gentleman, 
in his benevolence, and earnest to 
Muse good will and peace among men, 
With_-what adds greatly to the interest his 
fate. excites—something of the delicate and 
saustive temperament of genius — high 
sttung.and. high wrought—essentially erra- 


tic, but kept within the bounds of perfect 
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propriety, by his peculiar position, kind 
feelings, and domestic attachments. The 
entire simplicity and singleness of his cha- 
racter was rescued from contempt by the 
direction and steadiness of his ruling pur- 
poses. The gentleness of his temper and 
evenness of his conduct, may, and must in 
part be ascribed to the ease and competency 
of his circumstances—his mixing mainly 
with the better part of mankind—the entire 
absence of all occasion for conflicting with 
opponents, or encountering serious difficul- 
ties. From the outset of life he was fa- 
vourably placed—with every opportunity 
before him ; his early acquirements were of 
a kind to win admiration among his asso- 
ciates and friends—his tastes prompted him 
to roam over the continent, and his circum- 
stances enabled him to indulge his inclina- 
tions to the fullest extent. His position at 
home gave him the best introductions—he 
had good preferment—was well connected 
—and blessed with admiring friends and 
an amiable family. The wonder is, and it 
constitutes his real merit, that he preserved 
his simplicity, amidst a good deal of adu- 
latory attention; he had a large literary 
acquaintance, and got well be-praised. To 
resist the natural effects of such circum- 
stances shews no common vigour; there 
was no affectation in the man—no fanfaro- 
nade ; his aims were direct, and aided by 
no obliquities. India presented to his some- 
what ardent and sanguine imagination, an 
unbeaten field of usefulness, and, invested 
with the episcopal purple, with the mighty 
importance of which he was thoroughly, 
perhaps somewhat extravagantly possessed, 
he went. resolutely and strenuously forward, 
and would never have rested as long as 
there were places for churches, or churches to 
consecrate, catechists to confirm, schools to 
establish, or chaplains to ordain. 

There was something about him, how- 
ever, much too elevated—too good, we had 
almost said, absit invidia—for a bishop. 
A bishop is, ex officio, bound to maintain 
certain dogmas, certain forms, certain pri- 
vileges, whatever be the degree of his con- 
viction as to their utility, or their continu- 
ance. To relax in the enforcement of them 
is to desert his duties—to apostatize. He 
has less freedom than any man in society— 
to take freedoms depreciates him by the 
very act, even in the eyes of those who are 
ready to speak of him with contempt; he 
is supposed to be, and, indeed, must always 
be, in buckram and lawn sleeves—he can 
scarcely give way to any natural feelings— 
his sentiments must always be in print, or 
he runs a manifest risk of being miserably 
calumniated. To join in any of the com. 
mon pursuits of society is scarcely, in the 
most temperate degree, allowable—to play 
at cards——to appear at the Opera—to mingle 
in a dress party—to read poetry, a novel, is 
almost matter of scandal—to pursue science 
to any effective purpose is almost profana- 
tion—-to escape it, Watson burnt his books 
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He, waist be a pattern man—always pre- 
senting an example—and an example 
which nobody wishes to imitate. The ridi- 
‘ule of the thing is ineomparable—a bishop 
must do—and for the sake of example— 
what nobody will imitate, or would be 
tolerated if he did.. Any body would as 
soon think of playing harlequin, or a mounte- 
bank, as take the tone, or mask, or wig of 
episcopacy. No, Reginald Heber had a 
soul above forms, in spite of all ceremonial 
‘and conventional necessities. He loved 
peetry, read novels, enjoyed romances— 
even in the book before us, and which we 
had nearly forgotten, quotes Scott, and 
Southey, and Byron—talks the language of 
emmon life—shews an intimacy with its 
sentiments and ways—without a desire to 
‘eonceal it—and talks of chance and /uck, 
where another would cant about Provi- 
dence. The sacrifice of such a man is 
greatly to be lamented ; he was calculated 
to adorn, and instruct, and soften the most 
cultivated, instead of being thrown among 
the roughest, and would have honoured the 
English bench. A very inferior man would 
have done for India. The idea of forcing 
‘a. man to make the tour of India every 
‘three years is absurd—it will kill every one 
‘who attempts it. 

The Journal, edited by his widow, con- 
sists of his visitation tour from Calcutta, up 
‘the Ganges, through the Upper Provinces 
‘of India, by Oude and Rohilcund, to the 
very confines of the Himalaya Mountains, 
returning, by the way of Delhi, Ferrucka- 
-bad, Jeypoor, and Surat, to Bombay. His 

ional business is of course minutely 
detailed, but these matters constitute not 
ouly the least interesting, but, in fact, the 
smallest part of the book. That is filled 
‘with the objects that struck his observation, 
and few things escaped his vigilance—mo- 
rals, manners, politics, scenery, the condi- 
tion of the people. In all he shews himself 
a thoroughly amiable and good man, ac- 
cording te his best measure of good—unde- 
‘terred, also, from expressing disapprobation 
-eecasionally of the mighty Company, under 
whose protection he was journeying. The 
‘kind feelings he betrays at every turn—the 
‘soothing services he was ever ready to per- 
form to the poorest—his consideration for 
the humblest—his conciliating manners— 
neither affecting nor coveting popularity, 
‘make the reading one of the most gratify- 
ing enjoyments—he has often beguiled us 
of our sympathies. Without pursuing him 
regularly—the book is too bulky for that— 
‘we shall pick out a specimen or two. On 
leaving the court of Oude, he had made a 
-distribution of small coin, according to the 
custem of the country, and had the mortifi- 
‘eation ef seeing what he had given—more 
‘than to the rest—to a miserable old woman, 
-torn forcibly frem her— 


A observed (says he) that my chobdar, and the 
rest of my escort, seemed to think that it was 
strange to give more to a woman than to most ofthe 
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men ; and I had noticed om many oceasions, that 
all through India, any thing is thought goed 
enough for the weaker sex, and that the roughest 
words, the povrest garments, the seantiest alms, 
the most degrading labour, and the hardest blows, 
are generally their portion, The same chuprassee, 
who, in elearing the way before a great man, 
speaks civilly enough to those of his own sez, 
cuffs and kicks any unfortunate female who 
erosses his path without warning or forbearance, 
Yet to young children they are all gentleness and 
indulgence. What riddles men are, and how 
strangely do they differ in different countries! 
An idle boy in a crowd would. infaliibly, in Eng- 
land, get his head broken ; but what an outery 
would be raised if an unoffending woman were 
beaten by one of the satellites of authority. Per- 
haps both parties might learn something from 
each other; at least IT have always thought it 
very hard to see beadles, in England, lashing 
away children on all occasions, as if eurjugity 
were acrime at an age in which it is, of all others, 
most natural. 


Among the Rohillas he noticed some 
fields of tobacco, which he had not often 
observed before. The Hindostanee name 
is tumbuccoo, evidently derived, as well as 
the plant itself, through the Europeans, 
from America. ‘“‘ How strange it .is,”’ he 
adds, “ that this worth/ess drug should 
have so rapidly become popular all over the 
world, and among people who are generally 
supposed to be most disinclined from, the 
adoption of foreign customs.”’ But why 
this vituperation of tobacco? It is mani- 
festly a source of high enjoyment, and that 
to those who cannot be said to haye too 
much. The fastidiousness of his, own ha- 
bits, we must suppose, betrays him here. 
It is the hardest thing in the world to enter 
inio other people’s tastes. 

When at Agra, I took this opportunity (says he) 
of inquiring in what degree of favour the name 


‘of the French stood in this part of India, where, 
‘for so many years together, it was paramouat. 


I was told that many people were accustomed to 
speak of them as often oppressive and avaricious, 
but as of more conciliating and popular manners 
than the English sahibs. Many of them, indeed, 
had completely adopted the Indian dress and cus- 
toms, and most of them were free from that ex- 
elusive and intolerant spirit, which makes the 
English, wherever they go, a caste by themselves, 
disliking and disliked by all their neighbours. 
Of this foolish, surly, national pride, I see but too 
many instances daily, and 1 am convinced it does 
us much harm in this country. We are not guilty 
of injustice, or wilful oppression, but we shut out 


‘the natives from our society, and a ballying, inse- 


lent manner is continually assumed in speaking to 


‘them. 


At Broach is an hospital for siek and 
infirm animals. He was not able. hi 
to visit it.. Mr. Corsellis, the 
agent, described it to him as a 

Very dirty and neglected place, which, thotigh 
it has considerable endowments in lan4,’ only 
serves to enrich the brahmins who manage tt. 
They have really animals of different kinds there, 
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not onby those which are accounted sacred by the 
Hindoos, as monkeys, peacocks, &c., but horses, 
dogs, and cats, and they have also, in little boxes, 
an assortment of lice and fleas. It is not true, 
however, that they feed these pensioners on the 
fiesh of beggars hired for the purpose. The brah- 
mins say that insects, as well as the other in- 
mates of the infirmary, are fed with vegetables 
only, such as rice,&c. How the insects thrive I 
did not hear, but the old horses and dogs, nay the 
peacocks and apes, are allowed to starve, and the 
‘only creatures said to be in any tolerable plight 
are some milch cows, which may be kept from 
other motives than charity. 


When with Mr. Elphinstone, of whom 
he speaks in terms of high admiration, he 
inquired of him his motives for being so 
decidedly hostile to a free press in the 
country 

In discussing (says he)the topic, he was always 
open and candid, acknowledged that the dangers 
ascribed toa free press in India had been exag- 
gerated; but spoke of the exceeding inconve- 
niéiice, and even danger, which arose from the 
@sanion and dissension which political discussion 
produced among the European officers at the dif- 
ferent stations—the embarrassment occasioned to 
government by the exposure and canvass of all 
their measures by the Lentuli and Gracchi of 
& newspaper, and his preference of decided and 
vigorous to half measures, where any restrictive 
Measures were necessary. 


Near Guzerat, he met with the Indian re- 
former Swaamee Narain—the account of his 
interview with him is much too long to quote. 
His morality was said to be far better than 
any which could be learned from the Shaster. 
He preached a great degree of purity, for- 
bidding his disciples so much as to look on 
any woman whom they passed. He con- 
demned theft and bloodshed; and those 
villages and districts which had received 
him, from being among the worst, were 
among the best and most orderly in the 
provinces. Nor was this all—he was said 
to have destroyed the yoke of caste—to 
have preached one God, &c. But we have 
no space. 


Essay on Political Economy, two Parts, 
by Captain Pettman, R.N.; 1828.—The 
final aim of the first of these pamphlets is, 
professedly, to teach the world how to re- 
concile apparent incompatibilities—that is, 
Prevent fluctuations in the price of corn, 
end secure, at the same time, the advan- 
tages of a free trade in that article, ample 
remuneration to the grower, and good rents 
to. the landowner; and of the second, to 
relieve the distresses of the labouring poor, 
benefit all classes of the community, increase 
the resources of the country, and give per- 
manent value to a paper currency. 

—— are. magnificent pretensions, the 
tealizing of which we take it to be about as 
Probable as any of Robert Owen's well- 
meant visions. Like most speculators and 
enthusiasts, the author grasps too much. 
8 main expedient appears to be—what 
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will give the reader a shock to begin with 
—increasing the national debt !—because 
the more debt, the more capital—the more 
capital, the more employment—the more 
employment, the more wages—the more 
wages, the more purchasers—the more pur. 
chasers, the more demand—the more de- 
mand, the more profits, the more wages, 
again and again, in eternal and augmenting 
circles. But, then, the more debt the more 
taxes—to be sure, but the taxes themselves 
must be spent; and the more expenditure, 
again, the more demand, employment, pro- 
fits, wages, purchasers, &c. The author, 
indeed, would have the government the 
general banker—the general debter—the 
general employer—to pick up all the stray 
debts—receive all the small deposits—all 
the unused and idle capital of the country, 
and with it set the people to work—drain, 
for instance, the four or five millions of bog 
in Ireland—cultivate and colonize Salisbury 
Plain, &c. As soon as the charter of the 
bank expires, we must have a national 
Bank, with authority to issue precisely the 
amount of circulation required for the ser- 
vice and convenience of the publie, and no 
more and no less. This national bank is 
to have nothing to do with the government, 
nor make any advances to the state. Its 
object solely to supply a currency-—which 
will thus prevent the fluctuation of prices, 
so far as currency is concerned. The state 
must manage its own affairs—if it wants 
more money, it must raise it by direct tax- 
ation ; and borrowing will often beeome its 
duty. If the poor are unemployed, and in- 
terest low, government must borrow ; the 
effect of this will be to raise interest, which 
will mend the condition of money lenders, 
and the money lenders will spend more, 
and that will increase consumption, and 
that again improve the condition ef manu- 
facturers and labourers—ihey will eat more, 
and that will benefit the farmers, who in 
their turn will be able to pay more rents. 
Then the government can levy direct taxes; 
and if these prove burdensome, take another 
loan, and then run the same career, and 
alternate and vary it with a little more 
direct taxation. In short, keep the people 
employed, and all classes thrive ; and this 
will be readily and permanently effected by 
a currency of no intrinsic value—by a gene- 
ral system of credit—by pushing machinery 
and the productive powers of men and ani- 
mals to the utmost—and empowering the 
government to set the unemployed to work, 
when nobody else can do it—the 
means, in short, most of them, to which 
ignorant people seem inclined to attribute 
ell the wide-spread poverty of the nation. 
The misfortune has been, we have stopped 
short in a career which would ultimately 
have led to an undying prosperity and 
splendour, and lost the race, when the prize 
was within our grasp. 

Captain Pettman, however, is a very clever, 
ready fellow, and all that volubility of words 
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will effect, he will obviously accomplish. 
Points of his subjects he handles with great 
facility and ability—he is clear, earnest, 
full__occasionally comprehensive, and often 
sagacious, and only errs in the impractica- 
bility of his ends, and the want of measure- 
ment in his means. 

The corn-protecting duties are well argued 
against the landlords--something in thisman- 
ner :—. These duties bear hard upon trade, and 
of course upon the manufacturing and labour- 
ing poor—that is, the interests of one-third of 
the country—taking in both farmer and farm- 
ing labourer—are protected to the injury of 
those of two-thirds of the country. The land- 
owner assumes, in the teeth of facts, that the 
burden of the taxes falls upon him, and 
to enable him to pay them, his property 
must be protected and privileged. But the 
truth is, he direct taxation, which is all he 
has to complain of, is comparatively insig- 
nificant. The whole amount of direct tax- 
ation is but six millions out of fifty, and the 
whole of that does not fall upon him exclu- 
sively. The land tax, of which he croaks 
so. much, was, in the reign of George the 
Second, reduced from four shillings in the 
pound to three, and that upon an old rental, 
which has never been raised to this day. 
And, then, as to tithes and poor rates—the 
first do not touch him in the least—they 
never were Ahis—they form no part of his 
estate, but are precisely the tenth part of 
that estate, of which he owns the other nine 
—he has as much reason to complain as the 
possessor of the moiety of an estate, that the 
legal owner of the other half withholds it 
from him. And as to poor rates, it may 
be truly affirmed, that, in a very large part 
of the landed property of the country, the 
owners are no sufferers, for they bought it 
with the burden upon it, and paid accord- 
ingly. But the claim of protecting duties, 
on the score of high taxation, is still more 
obviously groundless, when we look to the 
actual rate of rents. During the war they 
rose 150 per cent, while prices rose 75 per- 
haps—the landlords were thus benefitted 75 
per cent.; but though prices have since 
fallen considerably, reuts have scarcely fallen 
at all; and landlords, accordingly, are bet- 
ter able to pay their taxation by nearly, if 
not quite, 100 per cent., than they were be- 
fore the war. What claim of right, then, 
can they have to protecting duties ? It is 
obyious the price of corn is kept up by these 
duties ——Jandlords would never be fools 
enough to incur the odium they know they 
do, if the duties were not rea//y, as well as 
nominally, protecting ones. If the trade 
in corn were free, the price must, by foreign 
cempetition, come down ; and the landlords 
must lower their rents; but this we see, 
they, may do, 100 per cent., and be no 
worse off than before the war. And what 
necessity or pretence is there, for the land- 
lord being placed, now-a-days, in a more 
favourable position in society than any other 
elass? But the truth is, every other class 


is injured by this unjust privilege, and espe. 
cially the most numerous of all, the labour. 
ing Class. _When people invest their capital 
in land, they do so for their own particular 
benefit—they do so as much as the manu. 
facturer, and he should of course be left to 
take the consequences of his own act. If 
he makes a bad bargain, he must abide 
by it—as every man is made to do but 
himself. 

The capital of the landlord is his land— 
the capital of the monied man is his money 
—the capital of the tradesman is his stock— 
and the capital of the labourer is his labour. 
If, therefore, the rent of the landlord be 
reduced from £500 to £450 a year; the 
interest of the monied man from £500 to 
£400; the stock of the tradesman from 
£400 to £200; and the wages of the Te. 
bourer from 3s. to 2s. per day—it follows, 
that all capitals have been reduced in value, 
but that the landed capital has been reduced 
less than any other—and of course he is 
better able to bear the same burdens, if he 
have them still to bear, than before. 

Captain Pettman’s oriniens upon the cur. 
rency, also, are at least worth consideration. 
They are of this cast—prices, he thinks, 
have not depended on the issues of paper, 
but the issues on the prices. The cause, 
he conceives, is taken for the effect. If the 
demand for money be reduced—the de- 
mands for the business of circuletion—the 
currency may well be contracted without 
changing its value, or producing any effect 
upon prices—for no more can be kept in 
circulation than is actually wanted. People 
do not hoard paper ; if they have more than 
they want, they send it as deposits to a 
bank, or exchange it for some secutity, 
which returns an interest. If a country 
banker were to purchase an estate, and pay 
for it with his own notes, such notes would 
in a few days be returned to him in ex- 
change for gold, or for Bank of England pa- 
per, or for some other security—they woald 
not remain in circulation, The amovnt of 
money, and of paper that circulates as 
money, cannot exceed the sum paid for la- 
bour, or for commodities produced by la- 
bour—in short, it cannot exceed the expen- 
diture; and hence it was, that the efforts 
made by bankers, previous to the late panic, 
to keep an increased quantity of their notes 
in circulation, by reducing the rate of ihe 
terest, failed, and brought losses upon all, 
and ruin on many, &c. , 

Life of Leigh Richmond, bythe Rew. Ts 
S. Grimshawe ; 1828,—This Life of Leigh 
Richmond, though of no. ineonsidersble 
bulk, is yet so strictly persenal, and writtens 
if Wwe may say it without offence, im so sectae 
rian a spirit, that it will, and can bese 
by few but those of the class of religionsts 
among whom he was deservedly distinguish 
ed. His life was, exclusively spent, 
prematurely exhausted, in preaching ; but, 
except as the author ef the Dairymans 
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Daughter, which; in some form or other, 
must have fallen into every reader’s hands 
for copies to the ammount of four millions, 
it ‘seems, have been printed—he has left 
nothing to keep his memory alive. Yet he 
was no common person—possessed, indeed, 
of talents and energies that would have 
borne him through any labours, and acting 
on all eccasions with a zeal and amiableness 
to make him loved and respected. Of a 
highly susceptible temperament, he was of 
course essentially enthusiastic, and when his 
feclings took the bent of religion, he had no 
rest in his soul, but as he brought others to 
his own convictions, 

His sentiments were strictly what go by 
the name of evangelical—usually, we be- 
lieve, characterised by the parties them- 
selvesy. we scarcely know why, as modi- 
fied. Caivinism—for as to any doctrines 
peculiar to Calvin, they apply but to few of 
them, .. The peculiarities of the evangelical 
party are rather Lutheran than Calvinistic 
—sometimes in malice, but oftener, we doubt 
not, in ignorance, described as all for faith, 
and works must take their chance. None 
are, in fact, more zealous that conduct should 
correspond with profession, and none, pro- 
bably, have actually produced more decided 
and even permanent effects, or so indisput- 
ably shown the practical influence of a point 
of doctrine. That some of their disciples 
are hypocrites, and others bigots—or stern, 
or arrogant—is no feult of the preachers ; 
the source of these defects is in the frailty 
and perversion of individuals—the preachers 
inculcate them not, or any thing that fairly 
leads to them—humility is the point mainly 
enforced by them. and that on the ground 
ef unworthiness. 

The common church doctrine is briefly 
this—if men fulfil their appointed dutics to 
the best of their ability, the merits of the 
Saviour will supply all deficiencies. The 
ground and necessity for redemption—the fall 
of man—is not, indeed, suppressed, but it is 
treated more as a matter of theory, to clear 
up obscurities, and aid in the business of 
interpretation, than as a doctrine destined 
or fitted to bear upon practice. The sub- 
ject, indeed, beyond a cold statement of the 
admitted fact, is pretty carefully shunned by 
the true son of the church, sometimes pro- 

y as unintelligible, but generally, as 
fixing the stamp of fanaticism upon the man 
who ventures to debate upon the corruptions 
it is supposed to have entailed upon us. 

The evangelical churchman, on the other 
bakid; not only brings the matter of original 
sift Conspicuously forward as the very basis, 
and ¢ause, ‘and occasion of redemption, but 
represents the Redeemer as the sole and 
perfect instrument of salvation. With the 
orthodox, the merits of the Saviour are 
strictly ‘supplementary—with the evangeli- 
cal} all in all. Sin, and salvation from sin, 
isthe harden of the latter—virtue, and the 
rewatd of it, that of the ether. The evan- 
golists preach absolute devotion of life, and 
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heart, and feelings, in grateful prostration 
to the Redeemer—the sole medium of sal- 
vation—the pattern, also, and exemplar ; 
and thowgh no trust, nor any degree of it, 
is to be placed in good actions, the per- 
formance is by implication, if not by ex- 
press declaration, indispensable, or rather, 
inseparable. The orthodox is equally 
earnest in representing the Saviour as the 
one pattern and exemplar; but he does not, 
apparently, make the ground and motive of 
imitation and obedience equally personal, 
He considers the sacrifice of Christ, as at 
once, and for ever, counterbalancing the fall 
—the matter as done with; whereas the 
evangelical urges the fact, that we are all 
ways, and always shall be to the end of 
life, under the influence of that fall, and 
shall always equally, to the end of life, re- 
quire the counter workings of redemption. 
The thing, therefore, can never be out of 
his thoughts. The one is evidently more 
calculated to produce pervading effects than 
the other. The tendency of the one is to 
indifference and oblivion—of the other, to 
absorption and fanaticism. The doctrines 
of both, at the bottom, are the same ; but: 
the different aspects in which they are pre- 
sented, may very well produce different ef- 
fects. Which may be the corrector view 
is another question, but one which a literary 
journal need not busy itself with discussing. 
That question, indeed, is not one of autho. 
rity, for then we might examine its basis__ 
nor of speculation, for then we might look 
into the principles; but of interpretation, 
where both may be wrong, for neither will 
agree in a common criterion, nor submit to 
a common moderator. 

Mr. Richmond's story is seon tekl. He 
was the son of a physician of some emi- 
nence at Bath. From an accident in his 
childhood, which lamed him for life—a cir- 
cumstance which has often had a perma- 
nent influence upon character—he was edn- 
cated chiefly at home, and sent, at the usual 
pericd, to Trinity College, “where,” the 
biographer remarks, “ Richmond, keeping 
immediately under the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, and being both reading men, he and 
Copley usnally drank coffee together after 
midnight.”” Though destined for the bar, 
his thoughts turned early towards the church, 
and on his wishes being finelly complied 
with, with a curacy and a wife, he settled 
himself in the Isle of Wight, where he was 
quickly distinguished for the zeal and per- 
severance with which he discharged his 
ministerial labours. While thus soberly 
engaged—with some inclination still to run 
a peculiar course—he met with Wilber- 
force’s Practical Christianity, the perusal of 
which at once fixed him in evangelical sen- 
timents. The Dairyman’s Daughter, The 
Young Cottager, The Negro Servant, and 
some other tracts, were the first fruits of 
this change, and are records of facts which 
fell under his own observance. Through 
life, he was fond of eliciting the feelings 
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and language of piety from children, and 
has doubtless given birth to abundance of 
silly stories about infant conversions. While 
in the Isle of Wight, he commenced a pub- 
lication of the “ Fathers of the English 
Church,”’ which extended, eventually, to 
eight octavo volumes—a work of consider- 
able labour—exhibiting the substance of the 
writings of Tindal, Ridley, Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Hooper, Bradford, Sewell, and others. 
In the Christian Observer, he reviewed, 
with great care, the controversy between 
Overton and Archdeacon Daubeny, of 
which he observes in his diary—* surely 
this is conclusive.”” Prompted by this per- 
formance, apparently, Hannah Moore of- 
fered him the curacy of Cheddar, which, 
however, he declined, and undertook to 
assist at the Lock, a wider field for useful- 
ness. From the Lock he was speedily re- 
moved ; some old lady, who held the ad- 
vowson of Turvey, in Bedfordshire, placed 
it at the disposal of a frequenter of the 
Lock, and he conferred it forthwith upon 
the new preacher. To Turvey he accord- 
ingly went, and continued there, for twenty 
years, till his death. 

-His activity, and extraordinary powers of 
extempore preaching, soon brought him into 
conspicuous notice with his party. He now 
took a leading part in the business of reli- 
gious societies — bibles, Jews, missions, 
schools, and particularly distinguished him- 
self by his preaching tours—collecting for 

ific objects—chiefly the conversion of 

e Jews. Such, indeed, was his almost 
miraculous facility, that he was always ready 
to preach or expound. In one of his tours, 
we find in his diary—“‘ Dined with dear 
Mrs. P. at 8S. Lodge. A most profitable 
and spiritual party. It was suddenly pro- 
posed, after dinner, that I should preach a 
lecture that night at Lancaster. At two 
hours’ notice, about 1,000 people were col- 
lected.”” On another occasion—“ In the 
evening I expounded the 23d Psalm to a 
large company of friends and neighbours.”’ 

These multiplied engagements took him 
much from his parish and family ; but his 
care and anxiety for both were unceasing, 
notwithstanding the invidious remarks to 
which he subjected himself by these ab- 
sences. He had a family of twelve children, 
of whom, the eldest, proving wayward, went 
to sea, and was, finally, wrecked, though 
not before he had been recalled to his fa- 
ther’s sentiments. A second son partook 
largely of his father’s feelings and tempera- 
ment, but died just as his father began to 
anticipate the blessed fruits, and contem- 
plate him as his own adequate successor. 
The effect, combined with the previous loss 
of his eldest son, was painful and pressing 
upon the disappointed parent—he had over- 
worked—the disappointment took posses- 
sion of a shaken, though not quite a shat- 
tered frame— it absorbed his thoughts, 
depressed his spirits, hung upon his feel- 
ings, and chagrined and gloomed his de- 
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clining days—he died at 55, in May 1827; 
The volume contains many of his letters, 
chiefly addressed to his children in his ab. 
sences—some on the marriages of his daugh. 
ters—all of them full of earnest and affec. 
tionate concern for their spiritual welfare ; 
and at the close, the biographer gives twe 
letters, from the widow, and one of the 
daughters, which speak volumes for the 
amiable and exeellent qualities of the man, 
and the influence he had gained, and the 
respect he had inspired in the members of 
his own family—written with great feeling, 
and energy, and ability—too full, of course, 
of scripture phrases, and proving clearly 
how well they were each of them qualified 
to preach themselves. 


America, or a General Survey of the 
Political Situation of the several Powers 
of the Western Continent, &c., by a Citi. 
zen of the United States, Author of “ Bus 
rope,” &c. ; 1828.—For the present every 
body seems to be beginning to have had 
enough of America. This is unlucky—for 
the progress of a new state, built on new 
principles—explicitly in favour of individual 
liberty—an untried course of being—has 
something in it, surely, that deserves to 
command attention. But the truth is, we 
have been deluged with accounts from in- 
competent or interested quarters—on the 
one hand, from travellers, whose object has 
been not observation, but business—none of 
them men of education, or good society, 
or independent thoughts, but the creatures 
of newspapers, full of prejudices, extremes, 
and undigested materials, and disappointed, 
perhaps, in their private views—men 
coarse habits, and certainly of no real deli- 
cacy—of no cultivation, in short, of mind 
or manners; and, on the other hand, from 
Americans themselves, who have eyes for 
nothing but their own superiorities. Part- 
ly, to be sure, America has been piqued by 
abuse and depreciation to assert itself, and 
partly cockered into conceit and presump- 
tion by the high-flown panegyrics of some 
among us, who have made cat’s paws of the 
Americans to serve the purposes of political 
opposition at home. The character of the 
Americans has become precisely what our 
own used to be a few years ago—braggart 
and bullying—comparing our roast beef 
with French frogs—full shirts and top boots 
with frills and wooden shoes—our own rosy 
gills with their anatomie vivante. 


The writer before us is a good specimen 


_of the American, who sees nothing but sa- 


periority over England in his own institu- 
tions. His very motto —matre pulchra, 
filia pulchrior—is a sufficient indication of 
American modesty. Anticipating that 
America must become the most po 

nation in the world, he already takes the 
tone of supremacy, though professedly, at 
present, placing her only on a level with 
England and Russia. But England must 
soon shrink to a third or fourth rate power, 
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whieh, according to Bonaparte, it seems, is 
its natural position—its colonies will soon 
become independent—New South Wales, 
the Cape, India, the West Indies—and as 
to the Canadas, &e. they must of course 
speedily amalgamate with the United States. 
Then, stript of her adjuncts, what will Eng- 
land be ?—Ireland, too, struggling for inde- 
pendence—or actually indeperdent, and at 
war with England, and, eventually, bring- 
ing her, in turn, under her dominion—or 
America herself seizing both, at one fell 
swoop, in her talons. 

America, on the contrary, has nothing to 
arrest her career—a world before her—her 
constitution has a preservative power within 
it, checking all tendency to decay. By its 
incomparable arrangements, each state is 
sovereign within itself, for certain purposes, 
and possesses, also, a share of the sove- 
reignty of the Union. The Union, also, is 
sovereign over all for certain purposes—all 
strictly defined ; and no clashings can fol- 
low from misunderstandings. The separate 
parts have no control whatever over the por- 
tion of sovereignty surrendered to the Union, 
ner the Union again over the portions of 
sovereignty retained by the states—collision 
is thus precluded. The sovereignty of the 
Union concerns mainly the foreign rela- 
tions; and so little indeed has it to do 
with internal matters, that there actually is 
ne secretary for the home department. The 
leading principle of government is the sove- 
reignty. of the people, and the ultimate aim 
to leave to individual action the greatest 
possible latitude. This, indeed, is the ad- 
mirable part of the American institutions. 
Every one feels at liberty to move as he 
pleases, and no restrictions are tolerated, 
but such as are manifestly indispensable for 
the safety of all—no privileges retained, or 
conferred. As soon as restrictions are felt 
to be useless, they are promptly removed ; 
for there actually exists no party eager and 

ined to support established or anti- 
quated usages. Generally, the American 
sits free and loose ; and feels it possible 
that:things, though undoubtedly good, may, 
by possibility, be better still. 

_ *ne manufactures of the country are ra- 
pidly.advancing on every side; and the 
writer of the volume before us is earnest to 
shew the wisdom and sound policy of entire 
independence of all the world. Capital is 
every day accumulating ; and large sums 
released by the payment of the debt, are all 
quickly inyested in manufactures. In Bos- 
ten no less than seven millions of dollars 
Were thus paid in one year. 

Qn returning lately to this country, after an 
absence.of five years, I was not less astonished 
than deligbted to witness the visible signs of this 
Peogress, and to find flourishing villages and even 
considerable towns springing up, as if by en- 
chantment,on spots that were recently uninha- 
bited. At Lowell, in Massachusetts, where there 
Were not, if 1 am rightly informed, more than one 
or two dwelling houses in 1820, I found, in the 
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spring of 1825, a population of 1,500 souls, wholly 
engaged in manufactares ; and it was the opinion 
of persons, who had the means of judging correct. 
ly, that ten years would add another cypher to 
the number. Similar results may be observed at 
Weare, Springtield, Dover, Somersworth, and 
various other places; and, in short, the spirit’ 
that produced them is active through the whole 
country. 


To enforce the necessity of complete in- 
dependence of all foreign markets —he. 
says— 

In a time of war, the most extensive European 
and colonial markets are thrown open to onr flour 
and provisions ; and our caltivators extend their 
enterprizes in all directions, for years perhaps in 
suceession, Peace comes at length, and all these- 
markets are hermetically sealed. Flour falls from 
ten or fifteen dollars a barrel to three or four, 
and ruin stalks at large through the fair planta- 
tions of the United States. Again, a panic is felt 
in England, on account of a supposed deficiency 
in the supply of cotton actually on hand, and the 
value of the article takes a sudden rise. Our 
speculating merchants, incapable of estimating 
the correctness of the opinion that occasions it, 
go on buying for exportation at extravagant 
prices. Immense supplies arrive in Europe, In 
the meantime the imagined deficiency is found to 
be of little or ne importance. ‘The market is over- 
stocked, and the merchants are ruined. Finally, 
we are forced ourselves into a war with England, 
and the usual supply of manufactures is checked, 
Immediately large amounts of capital, following 
the direction which they would naturally take in 
time of peace—were it not for the very peculiar 
circumstances in which our country had been 
placed—are invested in domestic gstablishments 
which are to make up the deliciency. Everything 
goes on prosperously until the war comes to a 
close. Within a few months after, our markets 
are inundated with British goods, cheaper than 
we can make them, of equal quality, and our 
manufacturers are involved in their turn in one 
common ruin, &c, 

Forgetting the politics and policy, of 
which the book is full, the more agreeable 
parts will be found in the notices scattered 
here and there of the distinguished citizens 
of America—and among these the best are 
those of the authors of the existing federal 
constitution, Madison and Hamilton, and 
the two veterans, Jefferson and Adams, 
who both died on the jubilee anniversary 
of American independence. There is a 
good deal of extravagance in the whole of 
them ; but these were still eminent-men; 
and mere prejudice it is not to place them 
on the same level with the most renowned 
statesmen of Europe. They were engaged 
in the same kind of business—executed it 
with effect—shewed inferiority to none— 
and were a match for the ablest. Why 
should a smile come over us, when we: find 


‘them thus compared ? 


The subject of slavery is strangely hud- 
dled over. Slavery is sanctioned by, we-be- 
lieve, full one-half of the 25 states ; but the 
word is never once mentioned. ‘The blacks 
are talked about a little, as constituting a 
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portion of the American population. At- 
tempts have been made by private societies 
to remove them, and between 3 and 400 a 
year, it seems, have been induced to with- 
draw to Africa and Hayti; but the course 
of nature re-produces between 30 and 
40,000. The author doubts if it would be 
desirable to remove so large a portion of the 
working classes (if it could be done peace- 
ably and quietly)—“ they are,’’ he says, 
* industrious and useful labourers, and the 
southern .states would suffer not a little. 
All that can be done,” he adds, “ is to 
make them as happy as we can in their 
present condition, and then employ such 
means as may be expedient for raising them 
by a slow and gradual progress to a higher 
one.”’ QOne of these means is, it seems, to 
discourage in every possible shape, the idea 
that any thing can be effected immediately, 
and at once; and the Colonization Society 
are sharply censured, because they keep up 
an impression that something may be done 
at once. This is just the way the Anti- 
Slavery people are treated among ourselves 
—but none of them suppose the business 
accomplishable at once; they wish, indeed, 
to be Leginning ; and if the question be not 
kept alive by discussion, and by making a 
beginning, and going on—we may be quite 
sure nothing ever will be done. The in- 
terested parties never yet did any thing 
spontaneously, and we may be certain never 
will. 

In the meanwhile, however, to screen and 
mystify, by seeming to talk about the ne- 
groes, the question of their capacity is dis- 
cussed very learnedly ; and the writer, with 
extraordinary liberality, expresses his con- 
viction, that no sufficient ground exists for 
any supposition of essential inferiority. If 
such a prejudice exists, he thinks it is rare. 
The whites have now the upper hand, and 
so had once the negroes. The authors of 
European civilization were all negroes—the 
Egyptians were all negroes—the founders 
of Grecian colonies were negroes—the 
Canaanites—the Tyrians—the Carthagi- 
nians. He has been reading Dr. Pritchard, 
apparently :— 

Even now, according to Colonel Denham, in the 
heart of Africa, the high intellectual spirit that 
once flashed out so finely in those sun-burnt eli- 
mates is not yet quenched. He has presented us 
with several specimens of contemporary (with 
David?) African poetry, which are hardly inferior 
to the’ sweet and loity strains of the ancient 
monarch minstrel. The dirge of the Furrancers 
in honour of their chief, Bookhaloom, will bear a 
comparison with the lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan. Give him songs! give him 
music! What words can equal his praise? His 
heart was as large as the desert, The overflow- 
ings of his coffers were like streams from the ud- 
der of the camel, bringing health and refreshment 
to all about him. An extempore love song unites 
the tenderness and purity of the Canticles, with 
something of the deicacy of imagery that distin- 
guishes the poetry of Moore. The triumphal ode 
of the Sheik of Bornou, written by himself, is still 
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more remarkable, and may fairly be considered 
as poetry of the first order. If such a thing were 
to be produced by one of the reigning sovereigns 
of Europe of the present day, we should not hear 
the last of it for 20 years, &c. 

Notwithstanding, we take it the more en. 
lightened impression is that there is an 
essential inferiority. The poor and miser. 
able are every where treated with contempt 
enough, no doubt ; but the treatment of the 
poor and the fool is different, and the ne. 
gro is commonly, and certainly in America, 
treated as a child, or a natural. Nothing 
but crossing with the white will mend him 
probably. 


The Life and Administration of Lord 
Burghley. Ato. By Dr. Nares; 1828. 
Dr. Nares is professor of modern history in 
the University of Oxford, and though no 
novice in literature, has never tried his hand 
at any thing historical before. The task 
was suggested to him by his relation, Arch. 
deacon Nares, as one which it became the 
** professor’”” to undertake, partly because 
Lord Burghley’s life had never, it seems, 
been competently written, and partly be- 
cause the original papers of the great states. 
man were still carefully preserved, and, 
through the courtesy of the noble possessors, 
perfectly accessible. Once determined, Dr. 
Nares set to with the method of age and 
vigour of youth. More than 59,000 pages 
of previous close reading did not appal him. 
He began to put pen to paper in March 
1825, and in March 1828 was a first volume 
of 800 pages committed to the press, and 
another of the same vast magnificence aec- 
tually ready—oblita modi millesima pagina 
surgit. Circumstances rendered it expeé- 
dient to put off the publication of the second 
to a more convenient seasen. 

The life is written carefully in the model 
of Archdeacon Coxe’s performances, and, 
like them, is neither one thing nor the 
other—too comprehensive by half for the 
life of an individual, and too incomplete for 
the story of the times. We cannot for the 
life of us see the propriety, and certainly not 
the necessity for going into the wide field of 
historical events, to illustrate the particular 
actions of one, who, though he might be in- 
timately mixed up with many of them, yet 
had no very influential share in the produc- 
tion of others, and with some had obviously 
nothing whatever to do. The general cha- 
racter of the times—the common facts and 
incidents should be gathered from general 
story, and might have been so gathered 
from a thousand sources. But then a /arge 
book—a justum volumen—could not be 
be made ; and, in the case before us, Dr. 
Nares would have lost, what no professional 
man could bear to lose, the opportunity 0 
discussing again the Reformation, and de- 
tecting new merits in the reformers. 

But the chief fault of the book—a book 
which we shall readily allow possesses very 
considerable merits—is the perpetual strain- 
ing of the author to make his hero a man 
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of importance before his time. Undoubt- 


_edly he was an able and an effective man, 
_and to him we must look for the tenor and 


counsels of along and successful reign—not 
one, however, distinguished for liberality, 
or freedom, or enlightened policy—but one 
which admirably accomplished its aims— 
keeping people in order. Burghley had, 
of course, enemies, and was exposed to ca- 
lumnies, and no doubt suffered from them ; 
but he was not, we imagine, the faultless 
angel his fond biographer would make him. 
An early account of Burghley was published 
anonymously by one who described himself 
as his ‘ domestic for 25 years,” written 
wholly in a laudatory spirit—in a servile, 
or more correctly, in a dutiful strain. Dr. 
Nares thinks he must have been rather a 
“ retainer,’’ according to the manners of 
the times—but there were no “ retainers,” 
we take it, of 25 years standing—“ and 
very capable,’’ Dr. N. adds, “of appre- 
ciating the high attainments of his lord and 
master, and above flatiery.”’ This is quite 
gratuitously put—the probability is, that 
the man was confidentially employed, per- 
haps as a secretary, or a bailiff, or superin- 
tendent of his household ; but why, because 
he writes his master’s life, and praises him 
through thick and thin, he is, therefore, 
“ above flattery,’’ must be quite incompre- 
hensible to common understandings. Dr. 
Nares forgets subordination in society was 
better practised in those days than ours ; 
and men of humble stations did not pre- 
sume to scan the conduct of their superiors 
—it was sufficient that they could venture 
to commemorate their virtues. This ac- 
count, however, good or bad, is Dr. Nares’s 


- text-book, and the very object of his la- 


bours might really seem to be to justify the 
dicta of this “ faithful’? domestic. Every 
word of it is sacred to the author, and his 
own book is but a laboured commentary 
uponit. The life is brought down only to the 
death of Mary, and contains the part least 
known, and, moreover, politically, the least 
worthy of being known, though, doubtless, 
the tracing of the early career of a distin- 
guished personage is not among the least 
useful purposes for which biographical 
Stories are told. 

Cecil was born in 1520, at Bourne, in 
Lincolnshire, and sent from Grantham 
school to St. John’s, Cambridge. At Cam- 
bridge he, was early distinguished ; and be- 
fore he was nineteen read amateur lectures 
on Greek—a study then comparatively new. 
Smith Cheke, Ascham, Nich. Bacon—all 
men of the highest acquirements—all some- 
what older than himself—were his chief 
associates. He was one, in short, of a knot 
of men, who were the early patrons of 
Greek and Protestantism. At one and 
twenty, we find him in Gray’s Inn, appa- 
rently studying for the bar, and within a 
few months marrying a sister of Cheke’s. 
But a political career was, probably, from 
the first his object. His eyes were naturally 


turned to the court—his father was Henry 
VIII.’s master of the robes—and a ready 
access to the presence-chamber was open to 
him. According to his “ domestic,” a dis- 
pute with two of O’Neale’s (the Irish chief- 
tain—come to pay homage on Henry’s as- 
sumption of the title of King of Lreland) 
chaplains, on the subject of the king’s su- 
premacy—then a very interesting topic— 
introduced him favourably to the king, who 
was so much pleased with him, that he de- 
sired the father would make some “suit”’ 
for the son, and, accordingly, the reversion 
of custos brevium of the Common Pleas was 
conferred on him. This was in 1541. He 
appears to have made no farther progress in 
Henry's good graces; but his friends at 
court multiplied—Cheke was made tutor to 
the young prince, and Ascham to the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. His first wife dying shortly 
after their marriage, he took a second—one 
of the five learned daughters of Sir Anthony 
Cooke—which added greatly to his courtly 
connexions, for Cooke was the _ prince’s 
governor, and the other daughters were all 
of them well allied. Through these con- 
nexions, especially Cheke, he was intro- 
duced to more potent persons—to Somer- 
set and Cranmer; and on Somerset’s as- 
suming the title of protector, was made 
apparently, his private secretary, and ac- 
companied him in the expedition to Scot- 
land, apparently, again, ror the matter is 
not at all ascertainable, as a judge or pro- 
vost-marshal of the army. Soon after he 
was taken into the secretary of state’s office 
—not made secretary certainly, as seems 
to have been often supposed. 

On the protector’s fall, he was, with other 
confidential agents, thrown into the Tower; 
but—by what course of management brought 
about we know not—within a few months 
we find him actually succeeding Wootton as 
secretary of state; and under Warwick’s 
government more thriving and prosperous 
than he had ever been under Somerset's. 
He was now knighted—and shared liberally 
in the good things that float in the atmo- 
sphere of a court; was made chancellor of 
the garter, and obtained the reversion for 
sixty years of Wimbledon Rectory. He is 
charged with betraying his patron, Somerset, 
to curry favour with Warwick, whose star 
rose as the other’s set. But of this there is 
no good evidence ; he lost one patron and 
gained another—these patrons were, it is 
true, enemies ; but before Cecil’s new ap- 
pointments, these enemies were apparently 
friends again. As secretary, he shewed 
himself the steady coadjutor of Cranmer 
and the reformers, in furthering the in- 
terests of the Reformation, and, we suppose, 
it may be added, in persecuting its oppo- 
nents. 

Cecil was again charged with betraying 
his second patron, Warwick, the Duke of 
Northumberland. That he deserted him 
is no doubt true enough; but Northumber- 
land’s measures were obviously utterly un- 
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justifiable, and no man need be censured 
for prudently refusing to join in them. 
Nevertheless, he, and Cranmer too, signed 
the document, which was understood to 
throw Mary out of the succession. This, 
when called before the council, in the suc- 
ceeding reign, after Northumberland’s 
schemes had ended in his own destruction 
and that of his innocent victim, he endea- 
voured to show he had done merely as a 
witness, and had remonstrated against the 
act. 

To a certain extent he made good his 
defence, and might—but this all depends 
on the “ domestic’’—have retained his office 
of secretary, would he have consented to 
change his religion. This, however, of 
course, was a condition, which, with his 
high-minded, and pure Protestant convic- 
tions, Cecil could never consent to: and he 
was accordingly dismissed, and the office of 
chancellor of the garter given to another. 
Cecil, however, was no further persecuted— 
nay, he rose into favour, for within a few lit- 
tle months we find him especially appointed 
‘one of an honourable commission to fetch 
the degaie Cardinal Pole from Brussels— 
living with the same cardinal in terms of 
great intimacy on their return, and accom- 
panying him back to the continent, when 
-the cardinal went to negociate a peace ; and 
-in other respects, we find him not over- 
looked among the courtiers of the day. The 
-fact is—and a melancholy fact it must be to 
his admirers—whatever Cecil’s first im- 
pressions and resolutions were on the sub- 
ject of religion, he soon changed his mea- 
sures—he even conformed—this pillar and 
defender of Protestantism was converted ; 
and at his Wimbledon residence had a 
priest in his house, confessed, attended 
mass, &c., and suffered Cranmer, whose 
coadjutor he had so long been, to go unac- 
companied to the stake. Yet has he the 
good fortune to have gained the credit of 
sincerity, and even of consistency; he is 
considered as wisely accommodating himself 
to circumstances; and, while others fled, 
assuming a useful disguise, and thus effec- 
tively and allowably promoting the interests 
of Protestantism. In 1555, he was returned, 
according to his own account, unwillingly, 
to Parliament, and there took an active 
part, “ aliquo cum periculo,”’ he says, in 
occasionally opposing the measures of the 
administration. On one occasion, after an 
effort of this kind, certain members invited 
themselves to dine with him, and, contrary 
to an express stipulation, some of them 
talked freely at table. This was reported ; 
-they were summoned before the council, 
and severally committed. Cecil was the 
last. On his introduction, he begged they 
would not treat him as they had done the 
others—commit first, to hear afterwards— 
being convinced he could explain all to 
their satisfaction. ‘“‘ You speak like a man 
of experience,” said Lord Paget—* go on.” 
This was the sum of the peri/ he encoun- 
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tered in Mary's reign; and this is amply 
counterbalanced by many marks of favour, 
Cecil must have been a very prudent per- 
son, and his conversion, or conformity, is 
indisputable proof it. Dr. Nares has fought 
a good fight for him—but biographers need 
not surely be advocates. We shall be misun-. 
derstood, if we are supposed to depreciate 
Dr. Nares—there is much able execution in 
the work; but he has over estimated his 
man, and made too large a book. 


Compendium of Mechanics, by Robert 
Brunton. 4th Edition; 1828.—This is a 
compilation for the use and benefit of Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, by one of themselves—a 
mechanic of Glasgow—consisting of a body 
of practical rules, for calculations in mecha. 
nical matters. The theory and principles 
of these things are wholly omitted—the ob- 
ject is solely a practical one. Rules are 
given for finding the areas of geometrical 
figures, sclected from books of good autho. 
rity. In the same way, and from the same 
sources, chiefly are presented rules for ascer- 
taining and measuring specific gravities, 
the strength of materials—iron and timber 
—the strength and velocity of wheels—the 
powers of pumps and steam-engines, &c. ; 
to which are added geometrical problems, 
and tables of specific gravities—weights of 
malleable and cast iron plates—velocities of 
falling bodies —squares, cubes, roots, &c.— 
all excellently adapted for immediate appli- 
cation, and unencumbered with reasons, 
though we cannot but think a little even of 
the grounds and reasons of these rules might 
not have been altogether out of place. 


The Winter's Wreath ; 1829.—Thisan- 
nual comes forth under new auspices. The 
leading object of the last, it will be remem- 
bered, was to convey religious impressions ; 
in the present the introduction of similar 
topics has been carefully avoided, from 8 
feeling that more harm than good is done in 
attempting to relieve grave matters by light 
handling—like Whitfield singing a psalm to 
the tune of the Black Joke. Though strictly 
provincial, the Winter’s Wreath, will fairly 
match, in the beauty and elegance of its 
ornaments, with its rivals of the metropolis ; 
and as to its literary treasures, besides con- 
centrating the talent, alive and dead, of Li- 
verpool— Roscoe, Shepherd, Currie, and ini- 
tialists, whose names will be readily filled 
up, of acknowledged superiority, it presents 
many of the best specimens of the biyouterve 
of the annual establishments. The volume 
contains at least 120 pieces, of which it may 
be observed, generally, the prose bears the 
palm. Among these may be distinguished— 
not invidiously, for there are others probably 
of equal merit—Kit Wallace, by the author 
of Recollections in the Peninsula. Wallace 
was a soldier—a poor underwitted fellow, of 
whom nothing could be made—the com- 
mon butt of his comrades, who survived 
the campaigns of Spain, and was after- 
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wards found by his former captain in In- 
dia, entirely changed—not in intellect, for 
he was still as imbecile as ever, but in 
ce and behaviour, and no longer 
the general laughing-stock. The cause 
appeared to be his attachment to a little 
child, who returned his attentions, with the 
most passionate fondness. This had en- 
grossed and steadied him—he had found— 
what he had never found before—some- 
thing to love him.—The memoirs of a young 
sculptor, is a very touching little narrative— 
atrue story. Proctor, from a boy, had a de- 
cided bent for the art, but was forced by the 
inflexibility of his friends, to a linen draper’s 
shop. Once released from the counter, he flew 
back to his old pursuit, and finally succeeded 
in modelling a group, of Diomedes torn in 
pieces by his horses, which was exhibited 
conspicuously at Somerset House, and ad- 
mired by every body, but at the end of the 
season returned unsold, to the disappointed 
artist. In a fit of desperation he smashed it 
to atoms with a hammer, and was fast sink- 
ing into a state of entire apathy——when West 
heard of his condition, and kindly procured 
from the Academy a grant of a hundred a 
year, for three years, to enable him to visit 
Rome—the joy of which, by the sudden re- 
vulsion it occasioned, killed the poor fellow 
in a few days. Lady Anne Carr, by the 
author of May you like it—how excessively 
troublesonie these pariphrases are—is in that 
writer’s best and very amiable manner ; Les 
Contretemps, half-French, is well told—and 
Audubon’s Journey up the Mississippi, is a 
very agreeable sketch. The poetry, though 
exhibiting many specimens of very graceful 
versification—has nothing lofty or stirring in 
it. The editor’s own epilogue may serve as a 
specimen. When speaking of his own diffi- 
culties in selecting, he says— 
Nor bolder his attempt to judge the prize, 
When the three goddesses stood all revealed, 
And gave their beauties to his dazzled eyes, 
‘Than mine, to cull amidst the spacious field, 
Where flowers of every scent their fragrance 
yield, 
A garland which shall blend the fairest hues ;— 
For still the sweetest lie the most concealed, 
And numerous charms each dubious sense con- 
fuse, 
Baffling his anxious care, who seeks the best to 
choose, &c. 


Here is something very youthful in Mr. 


Roscoe’s Sonnet :— 


TO THE CAMELIA JAPONICA. 


Say, what impels me, pure and spotless flower, 

To view thee with a secret sympathy ? 

Is there some living spirit, shrined in thee, 
That, as thou hloom’st within my humble bower, 
Endows thee with some strange, mysterious 

power, 

Waking high thoughts? As there perchance 

might be 

Some angel-form of truth and purity, 

Whose hallowed presence shared my -lonely 
hour? 
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Yes, lovely flower! ‘tis not thy virgin glow, 
Thy petals, whiter than descending snow, 
Nor all the charms thy velvet folds display ; 
Tis the soft image of some beaming mind, 
By grace adorned, by elegance refined, 
That o’er my heart thus holds its silent sway. 


Of the engravings, The Scotch Peasant 
Girl, perhaps, is distinguishable—and, cer- 
tainly, The Sailor Boy ; but all are of the 
highest order of execution. The View near 
Windsor is beautiful; and the Fire-works 
at St. Angelo has a very good effect. 


Forget-me-not ; 1829.—This is the an- 
nual which had the merit of introducing 
this class of publications ; and, though now 
completing its sixth year, shews no symp- 
toms of degenerating. The contributions 
are, for the most part, the handy works of 
well-known scribblers, and few compara- 
tively are anonymous ; but, again, the prose 
carries it decidedly against the poetry. Miss 
Mitford appears again with her Sketches, 
and more cricketing—which is really a very 
odd fancy of her’s. Several stories are told 
in a very agreeable, light-hearted manner : 
—The Red Flag at the Nore—One Hour 
too many—and a piece of Irish extrava- 
gance, like Croker’s. Hogg has some of his 
best prose and verse too. Among the poets, 
the ladies and the clergy predominate—and, 
among the latter, one “ B.D.” We do 
not, however, discover the literary -pre- 
eminence above its conipetitors, of which the 
editor talks. Take, however, some of the 
best :— 


LAST LINES BY C. B. SHERIDAN, ESQ. 


By affection’s torturing power 

In that fatal, tinal boar— 

By my waking on the morrow 

To the consciousness of sorrow ; 

Grief, which far exceeded sadness ; 
Love, which still approaches madness ;— 


By the tones which, as thou speakest, 
Make the firmest heart the weakest ; 
Charms, too fatally beguiling ; 
Pensive grace, or playful smiling, 
Looks with which thou still delightest, 
All expressious best and brightest ;— 


By my tears, represt, but starting, 

At the moment of our parting— 

By the love which yet adores thee— 

By the pride which thus implores thee— 
Pangs that torture, cares that fret me, 
Doubly loved and lost—forget me. 


Delta’s Blind Piper is too long for quota- 
tion; but we may give a scrap ;—there is 
no accounting for faste:— 


I love to hear the bagpipe sound ; 

The tones wind magica!ly round 
The heart, which they subdue 

To pain or pleasure ; yes, they raise 

Deep memories, and departed days 
Glide sweetly in review. 
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Tis soft—the low note speaks of love. 

Lo! the blue lake ; the birchen grove 
Almost from view conceals 

A maiden and a youth, for whom 

Elysinm, in its pictured womb, 
Futurity reveals. 


’Tis wild—hark! how the storms rejoice 
Among the rocks; the cataract’s yoiee 
So mighty ; and the breeze 
Sweeps like a hurricane along, 
Singing its fierce demoniac song 
Amid the wondering trees. 


*Tis harsh—the battle-onset’s come ; 
With bray of trump and beat of drum. 
In deadly combat meet 
The soldier and bis foe—the cry 
Of onward—on to victory— 
Of quarter—and retreat. 


And now the wild and wailing tones 
Seem sighs, and shrieks, and direful groans; 
And now their hurrying force 
Re-echoes like the tramp and tread 
Athwart the dying and the dead, 
Of horsemen and of horse.—&-. 


The best engravings are,—The Blind Piper 
—The Cottage Kitchen—Ellen Strathallan 
(by the way, Mrs. Pickersgill’s tale is per- 
haps the most mellifflious piece of versifica- 
tion in the volume)—and The Idle School- 
Boy ;—but all are good. 


The Gem; 1829.—This is a new start, un- 
der the sovereignty of Mr. Thomas Hood, of 
Whim and Oddity notoriety. The getting 
up of this very beautiful volume must, we 
think, be allowed to be superior to the rest. 
The subjects of the engravings have been 
selected by Cooper, R.A.; and the engrav- 
ings themselves are most of them of unri- 
valled excellence. Hero and Leander— 
The Painter’s Study—Harry and his Dog, 
except that Harry’s sister’s hand is nothing 
but a paw—Nina—May Talbot—May 
Queen, a very sweet face, but the picture 
does not in the least accord with the story 
it is intended to illustrate. The literary 
part of the book—not at all meaning to de- 
preciate this in particular—is, after all, in 
these annuals, of the least importance. Al- 
most any thing not much below mediocrity 
goes off very well, when the typography and 
the accompaniments are so beautiful: sus- 
picion is lulled—it is a sop to Cerberus—. 
the judgment is beguiled, and integrity 
duped. But Mr. Hood musters with great 
strength—he has Sir W. Scott, Charles 
Lamb, Montgomery, and Gleig; and among 
the ladies, Miss Mitford (Harry and his 
Dog should have been turned over to the 
Juvenile Souvenir) is at the head ; but we 
do not see Mrs. Hemans, and what can 
have become of L.E.L.? The pieces do 
not exceed fifty, and we like the book the 
better for its moderation ; the page is well 
set, and reads agreeably—some of the others 
have their page too much crowded. Mr. 
Hood has put his own mark upon it— 
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ON A PICTURE OF HERO AND 
LEANDER. 


Why, Lover, why 
Such a water-rover? 
Would she love thee more 
For coming half-seas over ? 


Why, Lady, why 
So in love with dipping? 
Must a lad of Greece 
Come all over dripping ? 


Why, Cupid, why 
Make the passage brighter ? 
Were not any boat 
Better than a lighter ? 


Why, Maiden, why 
So intrusive standing? 
Must thou be on the stair, 
When he’s on the landing ? 


Here is a bit of exquisite twaddling ; but it 
is only fair to add, plenty of the same qua- 
lity is to be found in all of them :— 


Oh! were I spiritual as the wafting wind, 

Which breathes its sighing music through the 

wood, 

Sports with the dancing leaves, and crisps the 

flood, 
Then would I glide away from cares which bind 
Down into haunts that taint the healthful mind; 

And I would sport with many a bloom and 

bud, 

Happiest the farthest from the neighbourhood, 
And from the crimes and miseries of mankind; 
Then would I waft me to the cowslip’s bell; 

And to the wild-rose should my voyage be; 
Unto the lily, vestal of the dell, 

Or Daisy, the pet-child of poésy; 

Or be, beside some mossy forest-well, 

Companion to the wood anemone, 


Friendship’s Offering ; 1829.—This is 
one of the elder annuals, and maintains its 
position with undiminished respectability. 
The Scotch predominate very decidedly— 
Hogg, Pringle, Mackenzie, Moir (4), Cun- 
ningham, Malcolm, &c. among the poets ; 
Gleig, Gillies, Fraser, Modern Pythago- 
rean, &c. among the prose writers. Among 
the English, Miss Mitford figures still, and 
particularly in the “ Election,’ one of her 
best—Mrs. Bowdich’s “ Going to Sea, and 
Ship’s Crew,” shews a good deal of Miss 
Mitford’s graphic power; and generally, 
we incline to say, the literature takes 
a somewhat higher tone. The Editor 
claims the merit of “purer morality, and 
more generous and manly sentiment ;” but 
this, as a fact, is not, to us at least, pre- 
eminently conspicuous; and still, as we 
said, the execution on the whole—if one 
can correctly speak of these things generally, 
and it is impossible to speak of them singly 
—is a shade or two above any we have 
hitherto glanced at. Of the ornamental 
part, Martin’s Glen-Lynden, is quite in 
his style—rocky, gloomy, massive—-with the 
distance beautifully undefined ; the engrav- 
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ing of one of the Duke of Bedford’s chil- 
dren among the best. 

Mr. Malcolm’s poem was pointed out to 
us by a lady as inter ignes luna minores— 
we quite agree with her— 


THE SPIRIT’S LAND. 


The Spirit’s Land! Where is that land 
Of which our Fathers tell? 
On whose mysterious, viewless strand 
Earth’s parted millions dwell! 
Beyond the bright and starry sphere, 
Creation’s flaming space remote ; 
Beyond the measureless career, 
The phantom flight of thought. 


There, fadeless flowers their blossoms wave 
Beneath aclou:less sky ; 

And there the latest lingering tear 
Is wiped from every eye ; 

And souls beneath the trees of life 
Repose upon that blessed shore, 

Where pain and toil, and storm and strife, 
Shall never reach them more. 


And yet, methinks, a chastened woe 
E’en there may prompt the sigh— 
Sweet sorrows we would not forego 
For calm, unmingled joy ; 
When strains from ange! harps may stray 
On heavenly airs, of mortal birth, 
That we have heard far, far away, 
Amid the bowcrs of earth. 


Ah, then, perchance, their saddening spell, 
That from oblivion saves, 
May wander, like a lone farewell, 
From this dim land of graves ; 
And, like the vision of a dream, 
Shed on the disembodied mind 
Of mortal life a dying gleam, 
And loved ones left behind. 


Yes—yes, I will, I must believe 
That Nature’s sacred ties 
Survive, and to the spirit cleave, 
Immortal in the skies ; 
And that imperfect were my bliss 
In heaven itself, and dashed with care, 
If those I loved on earth should miss 
The path that leadeth there. 


What could prompt the Editor to print 
an old stale ode of Southey’s, on Queen 
Charlotte ? Never surely was such maudlin 
stuff—concliding thus— 


Long, long then sha]l Queen Charlotte’s name be 
dear ; 
And future Queens to her 
As to the best exemplar look. 
Who imitates her best 
May best deserve our love. 


The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile 
Souvenir ; 1829.—This is a new thing, 
edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts, wholly ap- 
propriated to children of from six to twelve. 
It is extremely well got up, put into a stout 
binding that will bear rough handling, and 
matches, nevertheless, well with the more 
adult publications. The Editor describes 
her aim to have been to make each piece 
convey some moral truth. Giants, ghosts, 


and fairies are all carefully excluded—and 
why ? because they tend to enervate the 
infant mind, indispose it for wholesome 
nutriment, and nourish superstitious terrors. 
Mrs. Watts is herself too sensible a woman 
not to feel that any such effect will depend 
much more upon the general bringing up 
than the tales themselves. With a sounder 
judgment, Mrs. W. excludes, also, stories 
of exaggerated sentiment, “ which forms,” 
she says, “*the staple of nursery literature, 
and are worse than the giants and fairies.’* 
The only romance admitted is that of “ His- 
tory and Real Life.”” Some of the regular 
annualists have been pressed into the ser- 
vice. Wiffen tells the story of Edward 
IV.’s hapless sons, in prose; and, in verse, 
gives a new version of the Children in the 
Wood; and somebody else the Death of 
Prince Arthur. Miss Mitford plays another 
match of cricket—and gives “ pride a fall.” 
Montgomery extols the virtues of short- 
hand, and Delta indites a Blackbird’s Pe- 
tition for release. Mrs. Hoffman, in her 
manner, tells a story of a Stolen Child 
among the American Indians, and Derwent 
Conway, very agreeably, a little French 
tale. Mr. Alaric has some agreeable lines 
to a “ Dear Little Boy’—much too good 
for the occasion; and A Little Boy’s Ad- 
dress to his Rocking Horse, involves some 
allusions, which Mrs. Watts ougaot surely, 
in consistency, to have excluded. We 
quote this, for the remarkably easy flow of 
it— 


A LITTLE BOY'S ADDRESS TO HIS 
ROCKING-HORSE. 
BY M. J. J. 

There was Pegasus, famed in old story, 

A dragon, too, turned by a screw; 
What were they, and their wonderful glory, 

Compared, wooden Dobbin, with you? 
You need neither manger nor bin; 

You are shod without shoes to your feet ; 
You starve, and yet never grow thin; 

You work, and want nothing to eat! 


My father has steeds in his stable, 
Worth hundreds and hundreds of pounds ; 
And oh! very often at table 
Their worth and their praises he sounds: 
There is Wildfire, and Wagtail, and Wager, 
And many another beside ; 
But racer, and hunter, and stager, 
Are nought to the one that I ride. 


Yet if I should wish for a buyer, 
I fear a long while I might stop ; 
For I can’t trace your pedigree higher 
Than up to the carpenter’s shop. 
Never mind ;—for when asked for your points, 
E’en a jockey of honour may say, 
That if you are stiff in your joints, 
It keeps you from running away, 


If I give you a cruel hard smack, 
No dread of your rearing before ; 

If I happen to fall from your back, 
No fear of a kick on the floor :- 
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You're saddled, and bridled, and ready, 
Alike through the day and the night; 

And well do I call you, Old Steady, 
That never was known to take fright. 


The Greeks gave the Trojans a shock, 
With a horse that, like mine, was of wood ; 
But being unable to rock, 
Though larger, it was not so good :— 
To be horsed as I am is a pleasure, 
At school to be horsed is no joke ; 
So I'll e’en make the most of my leisure, 
And bid you good-morrow, good folk. 


The Anniversary; 1829.—We can only 
speak of what we know. The Gem, the 
other day, appeared to us, and we said as 
much, to surpass in decoration its rivals— 
but the rivals we had then seen, of course, 
we meant; and now we find The Anniver- 
sary, setting it beside The Gem, to be not, 
indeed, quite Hyperion to a satyr, but as 
much superior to The Gem, as The Gem to 
those we had previously admired. The vo- 
lume, like several others, is all green and 
gold, but of ampler margin, and containing 
full twenty engravings, all of great excel- 
lence. taken froia paintings by Lawrence, 
Bonnington (to whose merits and memory, 
by the way, there is a handsome tribute in 
one of the numbers of the French Globe 
this month), Beechey, Shee, Landseer, 
Howard, &c.—of which Westall’s Picka- 
back, Linton’s Morning, and Allan’s Pic- 
ture of Scott in his Study, are the most con- 


spicuous, and must first fix attention. The. 


literary department is edited and enriched 
by Allan Cunningham; and contributions 
will be found from Southey, a piece of some 
little humour, describing the portraits which 
have been exhibited of him—from Profes- 
sors Wilson and Lockhart—and from one, 
few would expect to find in the Annuals, 
Irving, the Scotch preacher, a tale of the 
times of the martyrs. The description of 
Abbotsford, the grotesque and yet beautiful 
creation of Sir Walter Scott’s, is sketched, 
it may be supposed, by Geoffrey Crayon. A 
glance is given of Windsor Castle, and there 
we have the king and his “‘ politeness” again. 
Miss Mitford, also, in a visit of one of her 
farmers and the carpenter’s daughter to 
Ascot races, finds, in the “ king’s gracious- 
ness and dignity, the first gentleman in Eu- 
rope (has the lady seen a// the gentleman of 
Europe ?), the greatest sovereign of the 


world.”” Somebody also eulogizes the late 
Sir George Beaumont ; and he also, “ to 
the easy dignity which we assign to the 
Sidneys and the Raleighs of Elizabeth's 
court, united the polished manners, refined 
taste, and sense of propriety, which distin. 
guish George the Fourth.” When shall 
we have done with this stuff? 

We have no space to quote—or pieces of 
equal merit, with any of the other annualists 
which we have yet seen, might readily haye 
been presented. ° 


The Literary Souvenir ; 1829.—Of this 
we have seen nothing at present, but the 
proof plates, to the number of thirteen. Of 
these deserve to be distinguished a good 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, which very dis. 
tinctly recalled to us his features as we, not 
very long ago, quietly contemplated them, 
on finding him at our elbow, gazing at an 
exhibition of fantoccini, in Burlington-street; 
—Cupid among the Graces, from Hilton’s 
painting—a very charming group, except 
that Cupid’s wig has just suffered from the 
friseur’s curling-irons ;—and The Sisters, 
by Stephanoff: the detecting sister has 
laughing eye and sunny smile, quite in- 
comparable and irresistible. 


Portrait of the Right Hon. Mary Eliza. 
beth Baroness de Clifford, &e. &c., En- 
graved by T. Wright, from a Painting by 
Derly..—A very great proportion of the 
drawings, or rather the best of them, that 
were made for Mr. Lodge’s valuable work, 
and exhibited last season at Mr. Harding's, 
Pall-Mall East, were executed by the very 
clever artist, Mr. Derby, the painter of 
the excellent picture, from which this ex- 
tremely beautiful engraving has been made. 
Mr. Wright, who, in his line of engrat- 
ing, is decidedly at the top of the list, has 
been most successful in giving to the fea- 
tures the pleasing and amiable expression 
which characterizes the noble lady they re- 
present. This engraving is to form the 
47th of a Series of Portraits of Illustrious 
Females, now publishing in a work of 
much respectability, entitled La BELLE 
ASSEMBLEE, the oracle of ladies’ fashions. 
It is not usual for Magazines to criticize 
each other’s performances, but as the plate 
is before us, we will not withhold our praise 
where it is so well merited. 
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MONTHLY THEATRICAL REPORT. 


—— 


Tue first month of our theatrical winter 
in London is generally as free from novelty 
as the most indolent of critics need desire. 
But we live in an age of innovation; and 
our winter managers—particularly he of 
Drury—seem determined not to be behind 
the rest of the world, in displaying that 
most unequivocal evidence of either wisdom, 
er the want of it, as the case may be. What 
is proved by it in the present instance, we 
shall not pretend to say; but with the re- 
salts that now claim our notice, we are 
more than content. In fact, when Mr. 
Price can get into his hands such a tragedy 
as the “ Rienzi” of Miss Mitford, and such a 
débutante as Miss Phillips to perform in it, 
he may bring them forward whenever it may 
seem to suit his managerial interests to do so: 
these being, we take it, the acknowledged 
and sole criteria of a modern manager’s 
wisdom. Still, hewever (not having yet 
been able to attain to a very profownd de- 
gree of respect for the penetration of our 
accredited purveyors of dramatic amuse- 
ment), we cannot help suspecting that it 
was rather in contempt of the public taste, 
than in reverence towards it, that the two 
novelties now te be noticed were brought 
forward precisely at the moment when, of 
all others during the dramatic winter, the 
town is most empty of a dramatic audience. 
We imagine the truth to be, that certain 
Bhrewd doubts were entertained, in that 
most uncritical of all spots, the Green Room, 
as to the success both of “ Rienzi”. and of 
Miss Phillips; and that the moment of 
bringing these matters to issue was chosen 
accordingly. Be this as it may, the success 
of the experiment (so far as we, the public, 
are concerned) has been complete; and we 
proceed at once to give a brief account of it. 

“ Rienzi” is “founded upon” the true 

of the extraordinary individual who 

bore that name in the middle of the four. 
teenth century, in Rome. But those spec- 
tators who will not take the trouble to en- 
quire for themselves into matters of this 
nature, should be expressly informed, that 
history has been followed no step further 
than the dramatic purposes of the tragedy 
writer demanded. Miss Mitford has not 
scrupled to omit, to expand, to modify, to 
er, and even to falsify facts, wherever the 
object she had in view, of producing an ef- 
fective acting drama, seemed to call for such 
* course of proceeding. Without thinking 
it needful to enter into any inquiry as to 
the propriety of this, we are particular in 
Stating the fact, because the most influential 
eracles of the daily press give their readers 
no hint of this being the case, but, on the 
contrary, declare that historical truth has 

N preserved ‘ as much as circumstances 
— permit.” What degree of latitude 
nee critics may be pleased to allow to 

circumstances,’’ we cannot tell; but cer- 
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tain it is, that, to say nothing of Miss Mit- 
ford’s having invented a// the female cha- 
racters, and the most important but one of 
the males, she has unquestionably given a 
tone and bearing to all the latter portion of 
Rienzi’s career, which the truth does not 
justify; and has, moreover, so entirely 
changed the final catastrophe of that career 
as to render it purely her own: that it is 
also Nature’s, we are not disposed to deny, 
any more than that all her alterations have 
been conceived and effected with great judg- 
ment, and in the true spirit of a dramatic 
poet. But that she has made these changes, 
should not the less be denied or concealed. 
Leaving all further considerations of this 
kind to those who may wish to pursue them 
into detail; we now turn our exclusive at- 
tention to Miss Mitford’s tragedy, as it is— 
not as what it might or might not have been. 
It opens by certain intimations, touching 
the existing feud between the rival houses 
of Colonna and Ursini; who may, at that 
period, be almost said to have divided be- 
tween them the allegiance of the degenerate 
Roman people. At the time of the tragedy 
commencing, Rienzi (Mr. Young) may be 
sapposed te have been secretly cherishing, 
during the greater part of his previous life, 
the most iatense and absorbing desires to 
behold, and, if possible, to himself effect a 
recurrence te the older and better times of 
the Roman republic. In fact, though of 
the lowest origin, he may be looked upon as 
a shrewd, enlightened, and courageous pa- 
triot, who has fully satisfied himself as to 
the pessible regeneration of the country 
whith he loves, and prepared to wait and 
watch, with an inflexible patience, till some 
fit occasion presents itself of attempting the 
desired change. Such an occasion is made 
to occur in the opening scene of the tragedy. 
A Roman citizen is publicly outraged by 
some of the vassals of the Ursini, in pre- 
sence of the assembled people; and fienzi, 
having first punished the offender, calls upon 
his countrymen on the spot to assert their 
long-forgotten tights, and join him in cast- 
ing off the contemptible tyranny under 
which they are daily sinking lower and 
lower in the scale of humanity. They are 
no less astonished than moved, and roused 
by his bold and eloquent appeal; for they 
had hitherto known him only as a permitted 
jester and buffvon in the family of the Co- 
lonna. The people with one accord meet 
and entertain his call upon them, and he 
appoints a general rendezvous at night on 
the Capitoline hill, at which meeting he is 
joined, and his views seconded, by Angelo 
Cotonna (Mr. Cooper), the young and en- 
thusiastic heir to the name and honours of 
the first family in Rome; but, forgetting 
his pride of birth in his newly-awakened 
love for the beautiful Claudia, Rienzi's 
daughter (Miss Phillips). With this ac- 
3 Z 
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cession to the strength of his party, Rienzi 
loses not a moment in calling it into 
action. Scrolls are placed on all the con- 
spicuous parts of the city, calling upon the 
people to rise against their oppressors—ap- 
pointing a place and hour for meeting—- 
and openly signed by Rienzi’s name. They 
are scorned and treated with contempt by 
those whose power and its bad use they 
threaten. The meeting takes place—the 
changes are carried by acclamation—and 
Rienzi is placed in the seat of supreme and 
uncontrolled power, as “ Tribune of the 
People.”” The patriot is no sooner seated 
in the chair of state than he shows symptoms 
of being about to become the politician. 
He instantly brings about a marriage be- 
tween the heir of the Colonna and his own 
daughter ; having previously, however, urged 
the age of the nobles to its height, by exe- 
cuting summary vengeance on one of their 
most distinguished members, merely for 
committing a crime that impunity had ren- 
dered at least venial, if not a virtue, in the 
eyes of his fellows and followers. To the 
marriage banquet of his daughter with 
Angelo, Rienzi now invites all the chief 
nobles of the city, though he had previously 
gained knowledge of a plot which they had 
prepared for his immediate assassination. 
The nobles attend—their plot is exposed and 
frustrated, and themselves condemned to 
death; but they are all pardoned by the 
new dictator, on condition that they take 
certain degrading oaths, and go through 
other ceremonies, all of which are of a na- 
ture at once to further the interests of the 
people, and fix the power of their (now) 
ambitious leader. These oaths and cere- 
monies (so degrading are they to the honour 
of the nobles, at the head of whom is the 
elder Colonna) induce the new-made bride- 
groom not only to secede from his connec- 
tion with Rienzi, but to taunt and outrage 
him to his face, and finally to head a new 
conspiracy of the nobles. This is met by 
new exertions on the part of Ftienzi, and a 
trial of strength in the field, or rather in the 
streets of Rome, ensues, in which the party 
of the nobles is partially defeated, and seve- 
ral of themselves (including Angelo) taken 
prisoners, and condemned to instant execu- 
tion. By the intercession af Claudia, An- 
gelo’s pardon is pronounced by Rienzi, but 
not till it is tco late; for as the scene be- 
tween the daughter and father is concluding, 
the frantic mother of Angelo enters to an- 
nounce the death of her son, and pronounce 
a prophetic curse upon its author. It now 
appears that the sinister changes which have 
taken place in the character and conduct of 
Ftienzi since his elevation to supreme power, 
added to the unceasing and now united 
efforts of the nobles against him, have greatly 
alienated the people from his party; and, 
accordingly, his self-confidence is shaken, 
his rule totters, and his mingled weakness, 
arrogance, and intemperance, are hastening 
his downfal. At length, while he is medi- 
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tating on his altered condition, his enemies, 
both patrician and plebeian, have collected 
in overwhelming force at the gates of the 
capitol (where he is shut up); and just as 
they are about to storm it, he orders the 
gates to be flung open, and issues forth 
alone and unarmed ; and having harangued 
them on their fickleness, he resigns his 
power back into the hands that gave it. 
This, however is not enough: they demand 
his instant death ; and just as he is baring 
his breast to their swords, Claudia enters, 
in time to receive the first mortal wound 
that was aimed at her father’s heart, but 
not to cover it from a thousand others that 
the instant after assail it. 

It will be seen, from the above sketch, 
that Miss Mitford’s plot is a very simple 
one, consisting merely of the sudden rise, 
the brief reign, and the precipitate fall, of 
an ambitious man. Nevertheless, it includes 
several situations of great dramatic capa. 
bility, and scope for the display of much 
passion and pathos, and the developement 
of many subtle windings and varyings of 
the human character. With regard to the 
first of these, we will say that Miss Mit- 
ford has used her materials with great judg- 
ment, and with corresponding dramatic 
effect. The scene in which Rienzi’s appa- 
rently insane boldness, in affixing his name 
to the scroll that is stuck about the city, is 
related to the lords whose power it contemns 
(Rienzi himself loitering in, as if by acci- 
dent, and taking part against himself), is 
conceived in a true dramatic spirit, and exe- 
cuted with great felicity. Those also be- 
tween the same parties after Rienzi’s cleva- 
tion, when the lords beg for Ursini’s pardon; 
and again at the bridal banquet, the fine 
scene between Rienzi and Angelo alone, 
when the latter contemns and falls off from 
his alliance with his plebeian father-in-law, 
and Rienzi runs through the history of his 
own past life; the scene between the same 
two characters, when Angelo is condemned 
to death by Rienzi ; and finally, the con- 
cluding catastrophe: all these points of dra- 
matic interest are worked out with great 
skill, and with a real feeling of the nature 
and capability of the materials in hand. We 
are not able to give equal praise to the man- 
ner in which the character of Rienzi is 
brought out, and its subile changes and 
windings linked together. We admit the 
truth ef all its parts; but we are not made 
to see the connecting links which bind those 
parts one to another. We must add, too, 
that in softening down those points of Jt- 
enzi’s real character which would have stood 
in the way of the spectator’s sympathy; 
Miss Mitford has in no slight degree m- 
paired the truth as well as the force and 
consistency of her representation. More- 
over, by choosing to crowd the events and 
feelings of many years into the limits of 4 
single play, she has (almost necessarily, 
perhaps) induced a hurry and consequent 
confusion in the spectator’s mind, which is 
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productive of very mischievous effects in a 
dramatic point of view. Not that we would 
advocate a French strictness in regard to the 
unity of time and place; though we should 
be glad to see that unity preserved in all 
other things, and above all in character and 
dramatic effect. But we must venture to 
confess our belief, that even the strict unity 
of time, which the French tragic drama 
exacts, is productive of very excellent effects, 
and eflects which of themselves alone are 
often capable of, in some sort, compensating 
for the miserable deficiencies of that drama 
in other respects: since, by not taxing the 
spectator’s imagination too lavishly in the 
direction in question, it is left free to dwell 
on other and more important matters, and 
to busy itself about /hem alone. 

In the minor character of Angelo, we 
think Miss Mitford has been successful 
throughout. The proud and ardent, yet 
pure and high-minded heir of the Colonna, 
swayed for a moment from the haughty 
course which custom has made a nature, 
and almost a duty in him, turned from his 
filial allegiance, by love and beauty acting 
upon and rendering irresistible his young 
impulses to good, but retracing his steps 
the instant he has reason to doubt and dis- 
trust the motives and views of his new 
leader and director, Angelo Colonna ex- 
hibits, as far as his character is developed, a 
true picture of a noble nature, at the mercy 
(as even the noblest are) of passion and of 
circumstance. 

For the sweet Claudia, too, we have 
many thanks to offer Miss Mitford. It is 
one of those sketches in which much is at- 
chieved, because little is attempted. It is 
as touching as true feminine sweetness and 
simplicity can make it. These are the fe- 
male characters that we would fain see on 
our tragic stage, because it is these that we 
see in the real drama of human life: any 
thing beyond these, any thing more subtle, 
or more recondite, or more complicated, is 
“ from the purpose of playing.’” We have 
to speak of the general performance of this 
tragedy with great commendation ; but not 
with that unmeasured, because undiscrimi- 
nating, praise which has been lavished on it 
by our daily and weekly cotemporaries— 
particularly on Mr. Young’s performance of 
Rienzi. We know of no character that is, 
upon the whole, so exactly adapted to display 
all the best qualities of that actor; but we 
must nevertheless insist, that he might have 
played it much better than he did. It was, 
in fact, a most clever piece of acting, in- 
cluding some high beauties; but it was 
careless and off-hand to a singular degree ; 
and from this arose all its faults, certainly 
—perhaps some of its beauties. Be this as 
it may, the performance occasionally touched 
the heights of passion, and now and then 
sounded the depths of pathos ; but not. sel- 
dom it was “ full of sound and fury,” but 
“ signifying nothing,” or, rather, signifying 
Worse than nothing, because not what either 
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nature or the author meant that it should.* 
There was a vigour and a vitality in it 
throughout; and there were passages to 
which no human powers could have added 
either force or intensity. But a sense of 
even justice impels us to add, that there was 
not a little of mere school-boy declamation, 
in which the actor uttered tcords, and words 
only: vox, et preterea nihil. 

Mr. Cooper is an actor whom we do not 
greatly affect. He is prodigiously judici- 
ous, respectable, and “ all that.”” More- 
over, there is an carnestness of purpose about 
him, which is capable of redeeming even 
respectability—that deadliest of dramatic 
sins. But Mr. Cooper has a voice—to which 
“ sounding brass” is softness. True, he has 
tutored it with great care; but a man’s 
voice has a will of its own, and “ commonly 
rebels,”’ just at those precise moments when 
it has most need to obey. It is because we 
are not always so gratilied by Mr. Cooper's 
efforts as his uniform care, his evident love 
of his art, and his earnest pursuit of exccl- 
lence, lead us to wish we could be, that we 
are the more pleased at being able to speak 
with almost unmingled praise of his Angelo 
Colonna, which, to all his usual correctness 
and energy, adds, in one scene, a power and 
spirit that we do not desire to see surpassed 
on the stage. We allude to his conference 
with Rienzi, just before he is led off to 
death. 

Finally, what shall we say of Miss Phil- 
lips, the sweet and gentle representative of 
the sweet and gentle Claudia ?—At present 
we will say nothing in detail. But we will 
stake our modicum of critical reputation on 
the prediction, that, if she proceeds as she 
has begun, nothing can prevent her from 
being among the brightest ornaments of 
our stage, for the next twenty years: that is 
to say, if, (as we at once fear and hope) her 
personal charms do not prove the occasion 
of our losing her almost as soon as we have 
found her. Truly she is a sweet young 
lady, and as intelligent as she is sweet, and 
as modest as she is intelligent, and as fear- 
less and self possessed as she is modest. 
Her performance of Claudia offers much to 
think about it, but little to write about. 
When she appears in a new character she 
shall have our best attention, and (if she 
seems to need it) our respectful advice. 
But, so far as we can judge at present, she 
seems likely (provided she is permitted to 
keep to her proper line of character) to 
claim little from us but a gratified admira- 
tion. 

Mr. Price is doing excellently well this 
season. Let him proceed as he has begun, 
and we promise him success. In the very 





* We must let this passage stand, even after 
having read Miss Mitford’s unqualified panegyric 
of Mr. Young’s performance: for (putting the 
habitual politeness of dramatic prefaces out of 
the question) we are of opinion that a reader some- 
times knows what a writer ineans better than thy 
writer's self! 
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midst of the attraction of “ Rienzi,’’ he has 
given us a petite comedy, of the modern 
French school, which is exceeding lively, 
spirited and agreeable; indeed, but for one 
fault, it would be perfect in its way. It is 
called “‘ The Youthful Queen.”” On read- 
ing this title we were sorely afraid that we 
must witness what the French call a pidece 
d’oecasion—the * occasion” being the ad- 
vent, to our shores, of a certain youthful 
*‘queen, or no queen,’’—as the case may be. 
Expecting, therefore, nothing more than 
‘a tale of the nursery’? we are doubly 
gratified in having to announce a drama, 
that, as far as it goes, is fully entitled to the 
name of a comedy; and one, too, that is 
unaHoyed by the slightest mixture of farce. 
Christine, of Sweden (daughter of the great 
Gustavus) is called upon to reign as absolute 
sovereign, while still in extreme youth, and 
by the time she reaches to woman’s estate, 
(the period at which the drama commences) 
her queenly and her womanly nature, toge- 
gether, have of course rendered her as hasty, 
headstrong, and wilful a little personage, as a 
prime minister could desire to have the mis- 
management of. Moreover, she has chosen 
to fall in love, and with an untitled and un- 
distinguished subject, one Frederick Bury, 
an adventurer in her army—whom she 
meets by accident while strolling incognita 
in her park at Stoekholm, and on whom she 
causes to be bestowed favor after favor—all 
.of which her protégé richly merits, by his 
gevet conduct in the field against the 
es, with whom a fierce war is raging. 
Previously, however, to this lucky rencontre 
with the fair unknown of the park, F’rede- 
rick himself had fallen in love with Emma, 
niece of the haughty, but honest and faith- 
ful Oxtensteirn, prime minister of the queen 
—who peremptorily refuses the offered ad- 
dresses of the new favourite, but without, at 
first, having the remotest guess as to how his 
rapid promotion has been brought about. 
But his earnest endeavours to get rid of 
Frederick from the court, being repeatedly 
frustrated by some secret influence which 
the latter evidently possesses with the queen, 
and the queen herself not being over skilful 
in concealing her sentiments, especially on 
the occasion of a formal offer of marriage 
from Prince Ulric of Denmark, as a condi- 
tion of peace between the two countries, 
and which offer the lady rejects in a manner 
that neither the occasion nor the policy of 
the moment render natural or reasonable, 
these things enable Oxtensteirn to at length 
divine her secret, and to take his measures 
accordingly. To remove Frederick from 
the court against the positive determination 
of the queen, he finds impossible ; but to 
permit a marriage which she evidently con- 
templates, but which would be destructive 
to the welfare of the state, is not to be 
thought of. Meantime, the queen’s passion 
gains strength every hour, and with it her 
wilfulness ; and she heaps new honours and 
rewards upon her favourite, in proportion as 
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her minister seeks to detach him from her 
presence : and at length confesses that it is. 
she who protects him, and even insinuates 
her intention of placing him beyond the 
reach of envy or controul: and she is the 
more strongly urged to all this, by discover. 
ing the passion of Emma for Frederick 
though she is not aware that Frederick is 
equally ardent in returning it. The hopes, 
fears and embarrassments arising out of these 
contradictory circumstances, make up the 
business of the piece till the last two scenes, 
when Ovtensteirn determines to adopt, 
while there is still time, the only means 
which remain of warding off the danger 
which awaits the queen’s rash project of 
marriage, by, at all risks, putting it out of 
her power to fulfil it. Taking advantage of 
Frederick’s still unchanged passion for his 
niece, he withdraws his refusal to their union, 
but on the express condition that that union 
take place instantly. The lovers are accord- 
ingly united in the chapel of the palace; 
and Frederick returns to the queen’s pre- 
sence only to receive the avowal of her love, 
and the offer of her throne and person, and 
to declare the engagements which (even if 
his heart had been previously free) must 
have prevented him from accepting her 
offers. Rage and disappointment are of 
course the order of the moment ; but a little 
reflection brings back the good sense and 
good feelings of the young sovereign ; and 
all parties (but particularly Oxtensteira, 
who had been disgraced and dismissed) are 
pardoned and honoured; and the queen 
herself seemed disposed to take a useftl 
lesson from the discovery she now for the 
first time makes, that even queens may and 
shoukd meet with disappointed hopes and 
baffled intentions, when their projects have 
been formed in giddy haste, and do not 
point to the. welfare of those whom they are 
set over. 

The scenes growing out of the above plot 
are conducted throughout with that easy 
dexterity which is the prime boast of the 
modern French stage, but which our own 
furnishes very few examples of. There is 
no wit, no humour, no satire, no sentiment, 
and little or no developement of character : 
and yet, by a clever and comprehensive 
arrangement of parts, a clear connection 
between those parts, and a judicious adap- 
tation of them to the purposes of dramatic 
effect, added to an easy and natural dia- 
logue—a whole is produced, which excites 
an unfailing interest from beginning to end, 
without taxing the spectator’s feelings be- 
yond the due bounds of pleasure, and with 
out outraging his sense of probability in any 
one instance. The fault of this pleasant 
little drama is, that its author (for fear of 
not being sufficiently effective) has been ra 
ther too hard upon the youthful queen— 
considering that, with all her wilfulness, she 
is young, beautiful, virtuous, and sincere 4B 
her love for Frederick,—we could hardly 
have tolerated the fearfully painful situation 
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in which she is placed, in avowing her love 
for, and her desire to marry, a man who 
loves and is married to another woman : 

ially when the conduct of the man she 
loves had in no particular led her to suppose 
that his heart was engaged, but on the con- 

that it was devoted toher. We con- 
ceive that this great fault might have been 
avoided, without impairing the strength of 
the interest excited, so far as that interest 
was founded on just and natural grounds. 
But the lady is a queen; and therefore we 
bear to see an outrage committed upon her 
feelings, which, had she been any thing less 
than a queen, we should have revolted 
against. She is not one of ourselves, and 
therefore we cannot fully and entirely sym- 
pathise with her, but on the contrary are not 
sorry to see her receive “‘ a great moral les- 
son,’ which she herself evidently thought 
herself beyond the reach of. This is paltry 
enough ; but it is human nature, and it is 
that portion of it which the author of this 
drama has depended upon, in venturing to 
construct the scene we are now alluding to: 
for he is too judicious a person to have erred 
from ignorance of what is due to the feelings 
in question. 

Nothing could possibly be more spirited 
and effective throughout than Miss E. Tree’s 
performance of the Youthful Queen, and 
in some parts, particularly the last scene, it 
was fraught with a degree of feeling (almost 
amounting to passion) for which we had not 
given her credit. Farren’s Count Oxrten- 
steirn was also excellent ; though somewhat 
too wise and sagacious in manner, perhaps, 
too much in the style of my Lord Burleigh. 
There was also a short sketch of a courtier, 
Steinberg, who is raised from obscurity, he 
himself cannot divine how or why—but in 
reality because the Queen discovers that he 
is related to Frederick. This was acted 
with infinite tact and humour by Jones, and 
gave a liveliness and variety to the piece 
that it might otherwise perhaps have been 
felt to want. “ The Youthful Queen” was 
entirely successful, and promises and de- 
serves to become a stock piece, if it be only 
from the excellent occasion it offers, in the 
principal character, for the display of a cer- 
tain class of female talent. It will unques- 
tionably be a favourite with future débu- 
tantes. 

The minor theatres grow daily more and 
mere deserving the public attention and fa- 
vour ; but they are still lamentably beneath 
what the interests of the drama, no less 
than. the public wants, require that they 
should be, and what their own capabilities 
might speedily render them. In the mean- 
ume, the most popular of them has taken a 
new step towards the desired goal, in gain- 
ing,as its proprietor, at once the most enthu- 
Silastic and most enlightened lover of the 

a that the profession can at present 
We are aware that this includes but 

4 very limited degree of commendation. In 
there is no exaggeration in saying that 


Mr. Mathews deserves well, not merely of 
his profession, but of his country, for the 
manner in which he has spent much of his 
hard earned gains, in collecting together a 
mass of dramatic wealth, that is perhaps 
unparralleled in its way. We would fain 
have to award him a still higher degree of 
praise hereafter, for the ends to which he 
may (if he pleases) turn his new possession. 
Two minor winter theatres, conducted as 
they assuredly might be without infringing 
the present privileges of the great patent 
ones, would in the course of two or three 
seasons break up and for ever put an 
end to, their monopoly. But we must 
confess our fears and misgivings on this 
point, so far as relates to the new ma- 
nagement of the Adelphi. There may be 
many actors who sincerely love the drama, 
and some who would endure § sacrifices 
in purse and person, to serve its inte- 
rests; but we do not believe there is one 
actor who loves his profession, or would 
move a finger to do more than lift himself 
from the mire in which it lies: and a man 
must love both before he will take efficient 
steps to restore either to the station it might 
occupy ; and there is no restoring one with- 
out the other. What Mr. Mathews’ parti- 
cular set of views may be, in having embarked 
his fortune and his name in the Adelphi, 
we cannot pretend to guess ; but thus much 
we feel confident of, that, whatever they are, 
they will be disappointed, if no better me- 
thods of furthering them are adopted, than 
those we have hitherto had occasion to wit- 
ness. The worst that need or that can be 
said of the novelties hitherto produced at 
this theatre since its re-opening under its 
new management, is that they are precisely 
adapted to the kind of audience that is 
expected to attend them, and that, conse- 
quently does attend them. In short, gene- 
rally speaking, they have been dreary trash, 
disgraceful to those who offer it, and insult- 
ing to those to whom it is offered. The 
only exception to this is the little picéce 
d’occasion with which the theatre opened, 
and in which Mr. Mathew’s himself per- 
formed three very tolerable sketches of cha- 
racter, with a precision, a spirit, and a 
distinctness of marking, worthy of his ex- 
traordinary powers, and well calculated to 
shew them off. For the rest, he has been 
worse than throwing away his time and ta- 
lents upon stuff that even he could not 
redeem, for a moment, from the contempt 
of all but those whose applause is an affront, 
and their good word a libel. We are sorry 
to be obliged to say this, and should not 
have taken the trouble to say it all, under 
ordinary circumstances ; but we had looked 
for better things, and the disappointment 
has grieved and vexed us, But what we 
are most sorry for is, that we already observe 
a tendency, in Mr. Mathews himself, to 
play down to his audience. If he means to 
leave behind him the reputation which he 
now enjoys, and so richly deserves, let him 
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above all things else beware of this. Repu- 
tation resembles a more tangible species of 
wealth, in various particulars ; but in none 
more than this, that it cannot be squandered 
away, and kept, at one and the same time. 
Let the voice of a real well-wisher warn 
Mr. Mathews of his danger in regard to 
both the above named possessions. That 
the Adelphi Theatre is a mine of wealth, we 
do not intend to deny: but let Mr. Ma- 
thews beware, lest, by his mode of working 
it, it prove (like most other mines) a place 
for the deposition of wealth rather than the 
extraction of it. We shall pay more than 
usually strict attention to the proceedings of 
this little theatre, and do not care how soon 
we have occasion to reverse the opinion we 
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have just pronounced as to its future pros- 
pects. 

Covent Garden has produced one success. 
ful new piece, and some new performers ; 
Mr. Kean has been playing (we hear) with 
a vigour and spirit that bring back to re- 
membrance the early days of his (and our) 
theatrical life. But the lateness of the time 
prevents us from going further into detail 
till our next. 

We have also a French Company a: Tot- 
tenham Street, a French conjurer at the 
Haymarket, and a French puppet-shew at 
the Argyll Rooms, all of which may chance 
to gain notice from us, if our critical duty 
to more important matters permit. 








VARIETIES, SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Apology for Jacobinism.—The effect of 
an heroic passage in one of Voltaire’s most 
celebrated tragedies, was completely de- 
stroyed among the Parisians by a ridiculous 
parody to which it gave rise. The lines 
were :— 

Quand on a tout perdu et qu’on n’a plus d’espoir, 
La vie est un epprobre et la mort un devoir ;— 


for the latter of which some wiseacre sub- 
stituted— 


On prend le pan de sa chemise ct en fait un mou- 
eboir! 


Racine’s tragedy of Berenice is reported to 
have totally failed on the stage from a simi- 
lar absurd application. An attendant in- 
quires on entering, “ Ou est la reine Bere- 
nice?’” Some michievous wag in the pit 
replied in an indecorous rhyme, which con- 
vulsed the house with laughter, and the play 
was hissed. Among sucha “thinking people”’ 
as the English, ludicrous associations are not 
equally omnipotent; but the story of Dryden 
and the Earl of Rochester is well known ; 
and, amongst the green-room traditions of 
Covent Garden theatre, there is one which 
regards a tippling actress, who was hooted 
off the stage in the piece of Cymon, from 
some one of the audience having replied, in 
her absence, to her lover's question— 


“ Ali! is she then gone? where shall I o’ertake 
her?”’— 

“She has stepped to a gin-shop hard by in 
Long Acre!’ 


Lord Chesterfield, if we recollect right, par- 
ticularly mentions to his son to avoid all 
words which can, by any possibility, suggest 
other ideas than those they are intended to 
convey. Now a plain matter-of-fact cor- 
respondent of ours has been greatly scan- 
dalized by the following passage from Sir 
W. Scott’s Life of Napoleon :—“ The red 
night-cap was the badge of breechless liber- 
ty.” Vol. i., p. 113. 


Apology for Sans Culottes ! 
And from a pen like Walter Scott's!!! 
The thing’s as strange as true: 
I would not eredit Byron’s lore, 
Nor Hazlitt, Campbell, Hunt, nor Moore, 
Nor Jeffery’s yellow and blue ; 
But it must strike opponents speechless, 
To hear from Scott that they were “ breech- 
less!” 


This worthy correspondent is not, however, 
the only one who remarked this singular 
passage in the first romancer of the day, 
From a different quarter we hear :— 


Paris, when blessed in ninety-three 

With Jacobinic Liberty, 

Though Liberty shone full upon her, 
Could not be termed the seat of honour; 
Nor could Sir Walter mean to teach less 
In calling this same goddess “ breechless.” 


Another friend writes in a similar strain :— 
Fair Liberty! thy tree to plant 
All France took up the spade ; 
Yet honour’s seat, we all must grant, 
Was not beneath that shade ; 
And that I deem the reason why . 
Scott calls thee “ breechless Liberty!’ 


Couching for Cataract.—A great deal is 
said in this country about the operation for 
removing cataract, which is represented by 
those who practise it as a sort of mystery, 
which but few can exercise. This may be 
true, so far as the English oculists are con- 
cerned, but few of them being men whose 
education has been such as to render their 
success any thing short of a miracle. Very 
different has been the case in India, with 
Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Richmond, of His 
Majesty’s 4th Light Dragroons, who has for 
some years held the situation of oculist to 
the subordinate station of the Bombay resi- 
dency. The couching-needle used by that 
gentleman is extremely delicate and speat- 
pointed, and the handle not quite an inch 
long. The success of his practice is suf- 
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prising, his failures not exceeding one in 
twenty. The patients who, before the opera- 
tion, could only distinguish day from night, 
could, after it, clearly and distinctly point 
out the figures on the face of a watch, which, 
considering the advanced age many of them 
had attained, was as much as could reason- 
ably be expected from them. Mr. R. dis- 
penses with all the usual preparations re- 
commended by authors, and which are cer- 
tainly calculated to excite alarm in the mind 
of the patient: he thinks not of chairs, 
stools, pillows, speculums, &c.; but, with 
his native assistant to raise the upper eye- 
lids, the patient is seated on the floor of the 
room, or, provided there be light sufficient, 
wherever by accident he may be standing. 
Something is given to him to hold, with the 
view of diverting his attention; when, 
kneeling, Mr. R. introduces the needle, and 
quickly removes the lens and its capsule 
from the axis of vision. In this position, 
and without any support, he operates, if ne- 
cessary, on both eyes, and uses his right and 
left hand with equal steadiness and dexte- 
rity. In this way he has restored more than 
2,000 blind to sight, and examined more 
than 3,000 cases of cataract. Creat expe- 
rience has taught him that that operation 
will be the most successful which disturbs 
the eye least, is performed with the greatest 
facility, and is attended with the smellest de- 
gree of pain, and that is least likely to ex- 
cite subsequent inflammation. Couching, 
Mr. R. observes, is as easily performed as 
blood-letting ; and, when skilfully done, oc- 
casions so little pain, that the patient is often 
not sensible that an instrument has been 
introduced into the eye. Secendary cata- 
ract is always the fault of the operator. 
Experiments on Steam.—In the seventh 
chapter of the fifth book of Agathias (one of 
the most distinguished of the Byzantine 
historians), under the year 557, are some 
singularly curious details respecting the ef- 
fects of the expansive force of steam, pro- 
duced by Anthemius, the famous architect 
of Saint Sophia, at Constantinople, and 
which is probably the oldest experiment of 
the kind of which we have any account. 
The following is an abridgment ef Aga- 
thias’s account :—‘* Anthemius had a neigh- 
bour named Zeno, a celebrated rhetorician ; 
their houses joined together in such a man- 
her as to appear only ene. In course of 
time, some dispute arose between them that 
ended in a lawsuit, in which Zeno pleaded 
his own cause, and gained the victory. An- 
themius finding himself unequal to cope 
with his adversary in eloquence, resolved to 
give him a proof of his superiority in his own 
art. The lower part of Zeno’s house was so 
connected with his as to afford him the ne- 
cessary facilities for executing his scheme. 
€ procured several large vessels, which he 
filled with water, to which he attached long 
leathern pipes, wide enough at bottom to 
cover the vessels entirely, and very narrow 
at the tops, which he fixed to the joists of 


his neighbour’s floor, with so much nicety, 
that not a particle of the vapour which 
ascended could escape. He then lighted a 
great fire under the vessels. As soon as the 
water began to boil, it threw up a thick 
steam, which rose with violence, and pressed 
against the joists with so much force, as to 
make the floor and the whole house shake 
and tremble, so as to resemble the shock of 
an earthquake; the servants of Zeno were 
so terrified as te run out into the street,” 
&c. 

Improvement of Candles.—Steep the cot- 
ton wick in lime-water, in which has been 
dissolved a considerable quantity of nitrate 
of potassa (chlorate of potassa answers still 
better, but is too expensive for common prac- 
tice) ; and, by these means, a purer flame 
and superior light is secured, a more perfect 
combustion is ensured, snuflfing is rendered 
nearly as superfluous as in wax candles, 
and the candles thus treated do not “ run.” 
The wicks must be thoroughly dry before 
the tallow is put to them. 

Silver Mine in Australia.—Australia, 
it is well known, is daily rising into com- 
mercial importance, and attracting the at- 
tention both of the speculating capitalist and 
the needy adventurer; and this alone, 
of all the colonics of Great Britain, is, 
perhaps, the only one from which the 
mother country may receive any advantages 
equivalent to the expense incurred. <A short 
time since, a silver mine was discovered in 
the western part of this country, by W. Law- 
son, Esq. 3 specimens of which are now in 
Sydney, if none have been as yet forwarded 
to England. 

The Jaculator Fish of Java.—An ac- 
count is given, in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Journal, of these extraordinary 
animals, by a gentleman who found them in 
the possession of a Javanese chief. The 
fish were placed in a small, circular pond, 
from the centre of which projected a pole 
upwards of two feet in height. At the top 
of this pole were inserted small pieces of 
wood, sharp-pointed, on each of which were 
placed insects of the beetle tribe. When all 
had become tranquil after the placing of the 
beetles by the slaves, the fish came out of 
their holes, and swam round about the pond. 
One of them came to the surface of the wa- 
ter, rested there, and, after steadily fixing 
his eyes for some time on an insect, it dis- 
charged from its mouth a small quantity of 
watery fluid, with such force and precision 
of aim, as to ferce it off the twig into the 
water, and in an instant swallowed it. After 
this, another fish came and performed a 
similar feat, and was followed by the others, 
till they had seized all the insects. He ob- 
served, that if a fish failed in bringing down 
its prey at the first shot, it swam round the 
pond till it came opposite the same object, 
and fired again. In one instance, he re- 
marked one of the animals return three 
times to the attack before it secured its prey ; 
but, in general, they seemed to be very cx- 
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pert gunners, bringing down their prey at the 
first discharge. This fish, in a state of na- 
ture, frequents the shores and sides of the 
sea and rivers, in search of food. When it 
spies a fly settling on the plants that grow 
in shallow water, it swims on to the distance 
of from five or six feet from them ; and then, 
with surprising dexterity, it ejects out of its 
tubular mouth a single drop of water, which 
never fails to strike the fly into the sea, 
where it soon becomes its prey. 

Gotthe’s Herman and Dorothea.—The 
following anecdote of a circumstance which 
took place in Germany nearly a hundred 
years ago, is said to be the foundation of 
this celebrated poem. In the year 1732, in 
consequence of a great persecution of the 
Protestants in the principality of Salzburgh, 
great numbers of them were compelled to 
emigrate, and about 20,000 of them came to 
Prussia, The son of a rich farmer happen- 
ing to meet with one of these emigrant par- 
ties, and entering into conversation with a 
young woman belonging to it, was very 
much smitten with her; but, being unwil- 
ling to make her more serious proposals till 
his parents should have seen her, asked if 
she would be willing to engage as their ser- 
vant. Having assented to the proposal, she 
went with him to his father’s house. After 
some time, the young man, having obtained 
his father’s consent, offered her his hand, 
which she, fancying he was merely in jest, 
at first resented ; but, being soon satisfied by 
his father that the proposal was serious, she 
joyfully consented, and then drew from ner 
besom a purse, containing 130 pieces of 
gold, which she offered him as her marriage 
portion. The story is rélated in a Berlin 
journal of the year in which it happened. 

Influence of Electricity on the Emana- 
tion of Odours.—When a centinued current 
of eleetricity traverses an odoriferous body 
—camphor, for example—the odour of this 
substance becomes more and more feeble, 
and at last entirely disappears. When this 
has taken place, and when the body, with. 
drawn from all electrical influence, is put in 
communication with the ground, it will re- 
main without odour for some time. The 
camphor, however, resumes its former pro- 
perties gradually and slowly. M. Libri, of 
Florence, the author of this curious experi- 
ment, has promised to describe it with more 
detail. 

Important to the Studious. — Edmund 
Castell, one of the scholars of the seventeenth 
century, of whom England may be most 
justly proud, devoted his whole time and his 
eyesight to complete his Lexicon Hepta- 
geben a most extraordinary monument of 
learning and industry. It is important, how- 
ever, for scholars to know, that the regular 
application of eighteen hours a day, for se- 
venteen years, did not so far impair his con- 
stitution as to prevent his reaching the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-nine. 

Meteoric Tron.—A great quantity of na- 
tive iron, which, from its containing cobalt 


and nickel, may safely be considered of me. 
teoric iron, has been found in the province 
of Atacarna, in Peru, at a distance of about 
twenty leagues from the pert of Cobija, in 
large masses, imbedded in a mountain in 
the nei urhood of the village of San Pe. 
dro, and scattered over the plains at the foot 
of the mountain in question for a distance of 
three or four leagues, and sometimes in frag- 
ments of considerable magnitude. From 
specimens that have arrived in this country, 
it seems to be entirely similar to the Siberian 
mass of native iron, which hitherto has stood 
unrivalled. 

Protection against Damp, Rust, §¢.— 
If linen or woollen cloth be immersed in 
water saturated with quicklime and sulphate 
of soda, and then carefully dried, delicate 
steel instruments folded up in it, even if 
themselves damp, are effectually preserved 
from rust or oxidation. The rust of iron iy 
found to contain a carbonate of that 
and the aqueous particles of “ rust” and 
“damp” are, it is proved, decomposed by 
the contact of iren at all temperatures, and 
with inereased effect at an elevated one? 
hence the formation of rust or oxida. 
tion, &c. It is probable that the caustic 
lime not merely absorbs any minute quan. 
tity of carbonic acid present in the air, by 
damp brought into more immediate contact 
with the iron or steel, but also absorbs the 
first portions of present damp : perhaps, too, 
caustic lime may even take upoxygen. The 
efflorescent sulphate of soda does not attract 
humidity, but rather casts it off, even its 
own water of crystallization. It is evident 
that an envelop of cotton or woollen cleth, 
saturated as described, would not only be a 
protection against damp, in the case of steel, 
plate, &c., but alse of equal value for the 
preservation of deeds, &c., whether on 
paper or parchment. These articles, &e. 
may be very well preserved if bruised in 
powdered quicklime. By suspending, by 
means of a silk, &c. thread, finely~polished 
and magnetized steel bars in lime-water, 90 
as to float freely in this medium frem the 
point of suspension, it points out an admi- 
rable method by which the magnetic virtue 
may be preserved for an indefinite period. 
A ring of iron, inclining-to the “ angle of 
no attraction,’ pointed out in Dr. Barlow's 
researches, might surround the phial or little 
glass globe, and the ordinal points be en- 
graved by a diamond on a circular line ex- 
ternally. Under these circumstances, poised 
in an uniform medium of unvarying density, 
no atmospheric mutations would disturb it, 
and the finely-polished steel needle would be 
preserved even free from oxidation—the 
fatal antagonist to magnetism. ' 

Shower of Ice.—On Saturday, 9th of Au- 
gust last, there was a fall of solid ice at Hor 
ley, in Staffordshire. Some of the pieces 
were three inches long by one inch broad, 
and others were about three inches in ¢it- 
cumference, and quite solid. One gentle- 
man in Dudley had £70. worth of glass 
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broken in his house; and at Mr. Yates’s 
house, near the Horsley iron-works, about 
150 panes of glass were broken: about 100 
panes were broken at the iron-works, The 
sterm was accompanied with very heavy 
thunder, but no lightning. The crops upon 
which the ice fell are said to be completely 
ruined. 

Lectures on the Ear.—The first of a se- 
riesoflectureson the anatomy, physiolegy, and 
‘pathology of the ear, was delivered a few days 
since at the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Ear, Dean-street, Soho-square, by 
Mr. Curtis, aurist to his Majesty. The lec- 
turer commenced by giving a zoological de- 
finition of man, according to the present 
arrangement of Cuvier, Blumenbach, &c., 
and traced the commencement of society 
from. barbarism to civilization: he then 
traced the comparative anatomy of the ear, 
and the gradation of organization in dif- 
ferent animals, shewing its perfection in 
man above all others; and passing down 
from the monkey, dog, elephant, and horse, 
to other quadrupeds; thence to birds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes; and so on, to the lowest 
links of the animal chain. On this subject 
he agreed with Haller, the father and foun- 
der of physiology, that the situation and size 
of parts must be learned from man—their 
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uses. and motions must be drawn . from 
animals. In entering on the diseases of the 
ear, he observed, that although they were 
noticed by the ancients, even in the time of 
Hippocrates, who flourished 400 years before 
the birth of Christ, yet it was only in ages 
neral way ; it was reserved for modern times 
to render it an important branch of study—a 
knowledge which cannot be learned in the 
closet, but is only to be acquired by daily 
practice and experience, joined with an 
anxious zeal for improvement. The rapid 
progress in every science is now such as to 
augur and hold out the most flattering pros, 
pects that the age of prejudice is past, and 
that the mind is now fully open to the con- 
viction of truth. This improvement he 
strongly instanced in several cases of deaf 
and dumb which had come under his care, 
and been successfully treated; and he pointed 
out the superiority and necessity of such 
treatment, in early infancy, to the present 

mechanical mode of education. In this lee- 
ture, Mr. Curtis exhibited a curious and ex- 

pensive collection of anatomical preparations 

of the ear, from France and Italy; likewise 

the choicest preparations of Mr. Brooks's 

late museum, by which he explained the 

causes of disease, with the mode of relief. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In the course of November will be pub- 
lished, Part XVII. of The Animal King- 
dom, described and arranged, in conformity 
with its organization, by Baron Cuvier, 
Member. of the Institute of France, &c. &c. 
with additional descriptions of all the species 
hitherto named, and many notbefore noticed ; 
together with much- original matter. By 
Edward Griffith, F.L.S., and others. This 
Part will contain a continuation of the Order 
Passeres, Class Aves. It has been carefully 
collated with the second edition of the 

Animal, now publishing in Paris; 
and will be illustrated by seventeen highly 
finished engravings, of birds of different 
descriptions. 


Flaxman’s Lectures on Seulpture, with 
Fifty-four IMustrative Engravings by various 
Artists, from the Drawings of the Profes- 
sot. In royal 8yo. 

Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Cervantes, in 
small 8vo. 

; tbieut.-Col, Leake is engaged on a Com- 
plete History of the Morea. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Francis Palgrave, Esq., of the Inner Tem- 
announces The Rise and Progress.of the 
Commonwealth, from thé first Set- 
tlement of the Anglo-Saxons im Britain. 
an Appendix of Documents and Re- 
eords, hitherto unpublished, illustrating the 
history of the Civil and the Criminal Juris- 
P of-England. 2 vols, 4to. 
eon of 8 Naturalist. With plates. 


M.M. New Series.—V 1. VI. No. 35. 


Dr. Southey’s Life of General Wolfe. 
Printed uniformly with the “ Life of Nel- 
son.”’ With a Portrait. 2 small vols. 

Annals of Jamaica. By the Rev. G. W. 
Bridges, A.M., Rector of the Parish of St 
Ann, Jamaica. _ Vol. 2, 8vo. 

The Life and Services of Captain Philip 
Beaver, R. N., late of H. M. Ship Nisus. 
8vo. By Captain W. H. Smyth, R. N. 

History of the Rise, Progress, and Pre- 
sent State of Agriculture. In a Pocket 
Volume. ' 

A Series of Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society. By Robert Southey. 
With Engravings: 2 vols. Svo. 

Sermons, Docrinal and Practical, for Plain 
People. Small 8vo. By G. R. Gleig, 
M.A., M.R.S.L. 

A Dissertation, proving that Ulysses is 


the Author: of the Homeric Poems. 8vo. 


By Constantine Koliader, Professor in the 
Ionian University. : 
Personal History of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Two pocket volumes, beautifully printed, 
and illustrated with numerous Engravings in 
Wood and Steel. : 
Sir Walter Scott’s Essays on Planting 


and Gardening. One pocket volume. 


Lives of British Painters, Seulptoix, and 


Architects, with many Enyravings. 5 vols. 


History of the Jews, from ‘the Farliest 
Times to the Present. In 2 pocket vols. — 
A History of the Reformation in Eng- 


land. One pocket vol. 
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A new volume, being the third of Death- 
Bed Scenes, and Pastoral Conversations. 8vo. 
_ Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in North America, including the 
United States, Canada, the Shores of the 
Polar Sea, and the Voyages in Search of a 
North-west Passage ; with Observations on 
Emigration. By Hugh Murray, Esq., 
F.R.S.E., &c.; Author of “ Travels in 
Africa, Asia,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones, 
Chevalier of the Military Order of Merit, 
and of the Russian Order of St. Anne, 
&e. &c. Now first compiled from his Ori- 
ginal Journals, Correspondence. 

The Life and Adventures of Alexander 
Selkirk; containing the real Incidents upon 
which the Romance of Robinson Crusoe is 
founded. By John Howell, Editor of the 
‘¢ Journal of a Soldier of the Seventy-first 
Regiment ;” “ The Life and Adventures 
of John Nicol, Mariner,” and Author of 
“An Essay on the War-Galleys of the 
Ancients.”” Small 8vo. 

Scenes of War; and other Poems. 
John Malcolm. Foolscap 8vo. 

Rational Readings. By the same Author. 
18mo. 

Biographical Sketches and Authentic 
Anecdotes of Dogs, exhibiting remarkable 
Instances of the Instinct, Sagacity, and So- 
cial Disposition of this Faithful Animal. 
By Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S.E., 
F.L.S., M.W.S., &c., Author of “ Ilus- 
trations of the Conchology of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” and “ General Ornithology.” 
Small &vo. 

Greek Extracts, chiefly from the Attic 
Writers; with a Vocabulary. For the use 
of the Edinburgh Academy. 12mo. 

My Grandfather’s Farm; or, Pictures of 
Rural Life. 12mo. 

A Guide to the Universal Trader; being 
a Complete and Systematic View of the 
Monies, Weights, Measures, &c. of all Na- 
tions, with their Proportions to those of 
Great Britain and France. Compiled by 
the late William Stenhouse, Accountant, 
Edinburgh, Author of the Tables of Interest, 
&c. With a Treatise on Exchanges, by 
James Trotter, Accountant, Edinburgh. 

Quakers and Cock Robins; or, Hypo- 
crisy Unmasked. By Lieut.-Col. Samuel 
Dales, F.S.A. 

The Man of Two Lives, a Narrative. 
Written by himself. 

A Second Edition of Pelham; or, the 
Adventures of a Gentleman, corrected by 
the Author, is on the eve of publication. 

Tales of Woman ; in which the brightest 
and most elevated parts of the Female Cha- 
racter are to be exhibited. 

The Portrait of Viscountess Dillon, en- 
graved by Thomson, from a Miniature by 
Mrs. Mee, will form the 48th of the Series 
of Portraits of the Female Nobility. 

Dr. Richard Bright, of Guy’s Hospital, 
has in the Press a Second Volume of his 
Medical Reports. 


By 


List of New Works. 
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A New Translation of the History of 
Herodotus, intended for the Use of General 
Readers, with short Notes and Maps. By 
Isaac Taylor, junior. 

The Proprietors of the “ Boy’s Own Book” 
are preparing for speedy publication an ele. 
gant Volume, of a decidedly novel charac. 
ter, devoted to the most elegant recreations 
and pursuits of Young Ladies. 

Eminent Women ; their Lives and Cha- 
racters; designed for the improvement of 
Female Youth. By Miss Jane Porter. No, 
I. will be published on the Ist of December. 

An Essay on the Minute Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Human Eye. By H. W. 
Dewhurst, Esq. Also, by the same Author, 
a Complete Course of Lectures on Human 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

The Imperial Remembrancer; being a 
Collection of valuable Tables for constant 
Reference and Use; including all the Mea. 
sures, Hackney Coach Fares, New Rates for 
Watermen, Stamp and Excise Duties, &c, 
Tt is to appear with the Almanacks. 

Mr. Sheppard, the author of Thoughts on 
Devotion, has in the press a work, entitled, 
a View of some of those Evidences for the 
Divine Origin of Christianity which are not 
founded on the authenticity of Scripture. 

At Christmas will be published, The 
Housekeepers’ Oracle; or Art of Domestic 
Management. To which will be added, a 
Variety of useful and original Receipts, By 
the late Dr. Kitchiner. In one vol. 12mo. 

A volume of Tales and Confessions. By 
Mr. Leitch Ritchie. 

A New Year’s Gift, printed in Gold, to 
be entitled The Golden Lyre; consisting of 
the finest Passages from the Poets of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy. 





LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS, INTENDED 
FOR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
Winter’s Wreath, 12s. 

Anniversary, 21s. 
Forget-me-not, 12s. 
Friendship’s Offering, 12s. 
Literary Souvenir, 12s. 

The Bijou, 12s. 

The Gem, 12s. 

The Amulet, 12s. 

The Keepsake, 21s. ; 

The Juvenile Forget-me-not, a Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Gift, or Birth-Day 
Present, for 1829. Edited Mr. S. C. Hall. 8s. 

New Year’s Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir. 
Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts. 7s. 6d. 

The Juvenile Keepsake. Edited by T. 
Roscoe, Esq. 8s. 

The Christmas-Box, an Annual Present 
for Young Persons. Edited by Crofton 
Crocker. 6s. 

Le Petit Bijou for 1829, entirely written 
in French, by M. D’Emden. 8s. 

GERMAN POCKET-BooKs FOR 1829. 

Urania ; with Opitz’s Designs to Riirget’s 
Geditche. 11s. 
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Ophea ; with Ramberg’s Designs to 
Oberon. 10s. 

Minerva: with Ramberg’s Designs to 
Faust. 10s. 

Franentaschenbuch; heransgegeben Von 
Georg Diring. 10s. 

Penelope; heransgegeben Von Theodor 
Hell. 9s. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Nollekens and his Times, comprehending 
a Life of that celebrated Sculptor, &c. &c. 
By John Thomas Smith, Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings in the British Mu- 
seum. 2 vols. 8yo. 28s. boards. 

The Duke of Rovigo’s Memoirs. Vol. 
4, 8vo. 16s. boards; which completes the 
work. 

History of the Rebellions in Scotland, 
under the Marquis of Montrose and others, 
from 1638 to 1660. By Robert Chambers. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Some Account of the Antiquities of 
Hawkstone, in the County of Salop. Post 
8vo. 4s.; demy 8vo. India proofs, 6s. 
boards. 

Journal of what took place at the Tower 
of the Temple, during the Captivity of Louis 
XVI., King of France. By M. Clery. 
Translated from the French by John Ben- 
net. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Memoirs of the late Empress Josephine, 
the Courts of Navarre and Malmaison. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards; in French, 8s. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Royal Palace at Eltham. By John C. 
Buckler. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Goodwin’s History of the Commonwealth. 
Vol. 4. 10s. boards; which completes the 
work. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Supplement to an Analysis of the Con- 
stitution of the East-India Company, em- 
bracing the important Laws as to Criminal 
Justice and insolvent Debtors, passed last 
Session ; together with some Preliminary 
Observations. By Peter Auber, Esq., As- 
sistant Secretary to the Hon. the Court of 
Directors. In royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Young Ladies’ Arithmetic ; being 
an easy Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Numbers ; for the Use of Schools and Pri- 
vate Families. By Miss M. A. Allison. 
12mo. 2s. half-bound. 

Valpy’s Second Greek Delectus. 9s. 6d. 
boards. 


~The Coffee-Drinker’s Manual. Trans- 
lated from the French. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Duties and Advantages of Early Rising, 
extracted. from various eminent Writers. 
— 4s. Gd. 

Book of Health, a Compendium of 
Domestic Medicine, deduced oe the Ex- 
perience of the most eminent Modern Prac- 
fitioners.. 8vo. ds. 

Every Man’s Book, for 1829, containing 
Twenty-one Public Acts, passed last Ses- 

anda. Mass of Information of general 


A Plan for supplying with Pure Water 
the Cities of London and Westminster, and 
of materially improving and beautifying 
the Western Parts of the Metropolis ; with 
numerous Plates, by M. J. Martin, the Ar- 
tist. 

A Treatise on the Laws of Literary Pro- 
perty. By R. Maugham. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Jew Exile ; a Pedestrian Tour and 
Residence in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland. 

Permanent and Field Fortifieation, with: 
Attack and Defence: for the Use of Schools, 
and Self-Instruction. By C. Irving, LL.D. 

An Essay on the Science of Acting. By 
a Veteran Stager. 12mo. 5s. boards, 

An Essay on the means of Discovering 
the Sense of Words. By Rev. J. Philips 
Potter, M.A. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Pronouncing Dictionary of the most com- 
monly-used Words in the English Lan- 
guage, pointing out the Erroneous and Vul- 
gar Pronunciation of which some Words are 
liable, the elegant and fashionable Manner 
of pronouncing others, and the most general 
and correct accentuation of those in which 
Lexicographers differ. I12mo. 2s. 

The Amateur’s Perspective; being an 
Attempt to present the Theory in the sim- 
plest Form, and so to methodize and ar- 
range the subject, as to render the Practice 
familiarly intelligible to the Uninitiated in 
a few Hours of Study. By R. Davenport, 
Esq. 4to. 18s. boards. 

An Account of the Poor Colonies and 
Agricultural Workhouses of the Benevolent 
Society of Holland. By a Member of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. 12mo. 
boards. 


NOVELS. 

The Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Life in India; or, the English at Cal- 
cutta. 3 vols. 12mo. 28s. Gd. boards. 

Experience ; by the Author of Correc- 
tion: a Novel. 4vols. 12mo. 22s. bds, 

Felicia Alphery ; by the Author of Her- 
wald de Wake. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Spy Unmasked; or, Memoirs of 
Enoch Crosby, alias Harvey Birch ; a Se- 
quel tothe Spy. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 


POETRY. 

Rienzi; a Tragedy. By Miss Mitford. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Universal Prayer; Death; a Vision 
of Heaven; and a Vision of Hell. By R. 
Montgomery. 4to. 15s. boards. 

Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, and 
other Matters, selected from the Time’s 
Journal. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North 
of Scotland, chiefly Historical and Legen- 
dary, and hitherto unpublished. By Peter 
Buchan. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. boards, 

Twilight Hours: Fragments written in 
the Year 1827. By S. N. A. Decennova- 
rian. 12mo. 
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RELIGION, MORALS, &c. 
The Last Days. By Rev. E. Irving. 
8vo. 12s. boatds. 


Jesus the Messiah. 12mo. 5s. boards. 
~Seripture Natural History for Youth. 
By Esther Hewlett. With numerous En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 

Directions for Teaching the Scriptures. 
= J. Gibbs, Minister of Banff. 18mo. 

6d. 


Scripture Lessons, selected from the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, with 
brief Explanatory Notes, for the Use of 
Schools. By F. D. Lempriere. 12mo. 

’ Past Feelings Renovated, or Ideas occa- 
sioned by the Perusal of Dr. Hibbert’s Phi- 
losophy of Apparitions. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Illustrations of Prophecy. 2 vols. 8vo. 
2)s. boards. 

A Volume of Sermons. 
€. B. Taylor, M.A. 12mo. 

Practical Lectures on the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament. By Rev. H. Lind- 


By the Rev. 


List of Patents. 


[Nev 
say, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Wimbledon, 
Surrey. 12mo. 

‘ Biographical Notices of the Apostles, 
Evangelists, and other Saints, with Reflec. 
tions, adapted to the Minor Festivals of the 
Church. By the Right Rev. R. Mant, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
8vo. 13s. boards. 

Two Sermons upon the Scriptural Doc- 
trine of Faith. By the Rev. W. R. Bed. 
ford. 8vo. 2s. 

Four Sermons, preached in the Parish 
Church of Monk’s Eleigh, in the County of 
Suffolk, previous to the Confirmation held 
at Hadleigh in 1827. By W. Sanderson, 
M.A. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

The Last Supper, or Christ’s Death kept 
in Remembrance. By the Author of 
“ Morning and Evening Sacrifice.” 12mo,. 
7s. boards. 

Sermons on Various Subjects, Doctrinal 
and Practical By the Rev. J. Procter, 
A.M. 8vo. 10s, boards. 








PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 
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_ New Patents Sealed in October 1828. 

To Peter Rigby Wason, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, barrister at law, for an im- 

ovement in stick sealing wax.—Sealed 

both Sept. ; 6 months. 
* To James Neville, of New Walk, Shad 
Thames, Surrey, engineer, for an improved 
apparatus for obtaining mechanical power 
from falls and running streams of water.— 
25th Sept. ; 6 months. . 

To Thomas Fowler, of Great Torrington, 
Devon, stationer, for an improvement. in 
raising and circulating hot water, hot oils, 
and other hot fluids for domestic and other 

——2d Oct. » 6 months. 

To John Brunton, of West Bromwich, 
Stafford, engineer, : for improvements in the 
apparatus for manufacturing coal gas and 
coke, and also improvements in the method 
of arranging such apparatus.—2d Oct. ; 
6 months. 

To David Napier, of Warren-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, Middlesex, engineer, for im- 
provements in machinery applicable to letter- 
press printing.—2d Oct. ; 2 months. 

_ To Thomas Tippett, of Gwennap, Corn- 
wall, engineer, for improvements in the 
construction and mode of working engines, 
with steam and air, and in the boiler or 
generator of steam, and in the application 
of such improved engines to a new method 
of propelling of vessels and other floating 
odies.—9th Oct. ; 2 months. 

To Samuel Lawson and Mark Walker, 
of Leeds, York, machine makers and flax 
‘spinners, for improvements in machinery for 
preparing and dressing hemp, flax, silk, 
«and other fibrous substances. —%h Oct. ; 
Gmonh. | oN 

To Henry Duxbury, of Pomeroy-street, 


Kent-road, Surrey, gentleman, for a new 
machine for splitting hide and skins. 
9th Oct. ; 6 months. 

To Edward Hancorne, of Skinner-street, 
London, nail-manufacturer, for certain im- 
provements in making nails.—16th Oct. ; 
6 months. 





List of Patents, which, having been granted 
in November 1814, expire in the present 
month of November 1828. ; 


1. J. Longhurst; London, for an Aolian 
organ or barrel-ergan, with a self-acting 
wheel. 

10. J. Walters, London, for improve. 
ments in the construction and fastening of 
Srame-timbers or binds of ships, whether 
building or under repair. 

— W. Howard, Brentford, for am im 
proved apparatus er gear for working 
ships’ pumps ; also applicable to draining, 

1. 


— L. Didot, Paddington, for improve- 
ments in the means for i//uminating apart 
ments or plaees by the combustion. of tallow 
or other inflammable materials. 

12. W. Bewicke; Deptford, for an im- 
proved method af manufacturing verdigris. 

17. E. Massey, Coventry, for improved 
chronometers and pocket-watches. 

— H. Hall, London, for an improved 
method of preparing anid spinning hemp, 
Jlax, §¢., communicated to him by @ fo- 
reigner. 

22. R. Barlow, London, for a machine 
or instrument called “ the hydrostatic self- 
blowing machine.” 

28. Robert Dickinson, Esq-, Loudon, 
Sor his improvements in the art of sadlery- 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


MR. VAN DYK. 

Harry Stoe Van Dyk was. born in Lon- 
don about the year 1798. His father, as 
we learn from a contemporary publication, 
“ was a native of Holland; his mother, of 
the Cape of Good Hope. They came to 
reside in London about the year 1797. 
Mr. Van Dyk was principal owner and 
captain of a ship, in which he made voyages 
between London and Demerara. On the 
passage home of his last voyage, he was 
boarded on the south-west coast by a 
French privateer, commanded by the cele- 
brated Captain Blacke; and after making 
considerable resistance, in which he was 
severely wounded, was taken, carried to 
France, confined in ene of the French pri- 
sons, where he ultimately died. Shortly 
after this event, Mrs. Van Dyk quitted 
London for Demerara, with her family, to 
take possession of a plantation there, which 
was, in consequence of her husband’s death, 
involved in some difficulty. She, however, 
succeeded in her undertaking, resided there 
for some years, married, in 1817, Dr. Page, 
a gentleman in the medical profession, and 
died not long afterwards.’’ ‘The youth, her 
son, then left Demerara for Holland, and 
for some time resided at Westmaas, with a 
clergyman, a friend of his parents. With 
him he acquired his knowledge of the Latin 
and French languages, in the former of 
which he was a proficient. In his own lan- 
guage, also, he subsequently acquired a 
critical correctness. His talent for poetry 
was evinced at an early age. 

Mr. Van Dyk returned to London about 
the year 1821. For some time he relied 
for his support chiefly on remittances from 
his brother, who occupied the plantation in 
Demerara ; but latterly, that resource fail- 
ing, he rested on his own exertions for the 
booksellers, music publishers, the periodical 
press, &c. His “ Theatrical Portraits” dis- 
played considerable smartness. As a song 
writer, Byron and Moore were his models; 
yet his effusions were not without consider- 
able originality of genius. “In 1825, he 
translated, in conjunction with Mr. Bow- 


Ting, Specimens of the Dutch Poets, in one 


uvolme, entitled Batavian Anthology, for 
which each obtained a very handsome medal 


‘from His Majesty the King of Holland, 


through his ambassador in London, with a 
flattering letter, acknowledging the receipt 
of the copies which were forwarded by the 

to his majesty.’”’ Besides his 


-Share in this volume, Mr. Van Dyk’s pub- 


lieations are, “Theatrical Portraits,”’.“« The 
” “Songs set te Music,” &c. Had 


he lived, another volume of his, consisting 


Principally of short legendary poems, would 


_ Probably ere this have seen the light. Un- 


y, on. Christmas-day last, he was 


seized with a pulmonary affection, which 
terminated fatally, at Brompton, on the 5th 
of June. 

The turn of Mr. Van Dyk’s mind was 
romantic and melancholy ; yet, in society, 
he was the life of all around him. It is 
gratifying to know, that his friends watched 
him in his illness with the mest anxious 
affection ; and that, theugh unavailing, he 
had the best medical assistance. His re- 
mains were interred in Kensington church- 
yard, 


THE RIGHT HON. DENIS BROWNE. 


This gentleman, brother of the late, and 
uncle of the present Marquis of Sligo, was 
born in August 1763. His mother, the 
Countess, was Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heiress of Denis Kelly, Esq., Chief Justice 
of the Island of Jamaica. 

Mr. Browne was one of the representa- 
tives of the county of Mayo in Parliament 
more than five-and-thirty years; during 
which extended period, he was considered 
to hold paramount sway over its internal 
discipline and local interests. Excepting 
as a grand juror of the county, he had, for 
some years previously to his decease, retired 
from public life. While in his performance 
of the duties appertaining to the office just 
mentioned, at the late assizes, he was seized 
with an illness, which terminated his exist- 
ence, at his residence, Claremorris, on the 
14th of August. 

Mr. Browne was governor of the county 
of Mayo, and a member of His Majesty’s 
privy council in Ireland. He married, in 
1790, Anne, the daughter of Ross Mahon, 
Esq., by whom he had a family of eight or 
nine children. 


LORD ORIEL. 


The Right Honourable John Foster, 
Lord Oriel, of Ferrard, in the county ‘of 
Louth—a privy councillor in England—a 
governor of the county of Louth—one of 
the corporation for improving the port of 
Dublin—a trustee of the linen manufac- 
ture—a member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, &c.—was born on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1740. His lordship was the eldest 
son and heir of Anthony Foster, of Collon, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ire- 
land, by his wife, Elizabeth, the youngest 
daughter of William Burgh, of Dublin, 
Esq. He received his education at» the 
University of Dublin, where he was con- 
temporary with the celebrated Mr. Grattan, 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, afterwards Chancellor» of 
Ireland, &c. In 1776 he was called ta:the 
Irish bar, while his father, the Chief Baron, 
was yet on the bench. To him; however, 
law was little more than a naminal pursuit. 
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He turned his attention chiefly towards sta- 
tistical subjects, in the study of which he 
became a proficient. Shortly after his call 
to the bar, he was returned M.P. for the 
county of Louth. He soon became as con- 
spicuous for talents as for knowledge. He 
particularly distinguished himself by the 
introduction of a new system of corn laws 
for the kingdom of Ireland; through the 
adoption of which, that country, from being 
unable to supply more than two-thirds of 
her people with bread, was enabled not only 
to feed the whole of her inhabitants, but 
actually to export grain to the amount of 
£200,000 annually. 

Mr. Foster’s next great object was the 
linen manufacture of his native country ; 
and by the regulations which, on his advice, 
were from time to time introduced, the 
character of the fabric was greatly raised, 
and the demands of the foreign markets 
secured and widely extended. Notwith- 
standing these salutary efforts, Mr. Foster 
was exceedingly unpopular amongst the 
lower classes. The manufacturers of the 
capital were either starving for want of em- 
ployment, or kept alive by eleemosynary 
contributions. Kesisting, upon philosophi- 
cal principles, the introduction of protecting 
duties in favour of these famished artizans, 
he incurred the hatred of the people, who 
regarded the measures which he conscien- 
tiously, and patriotically opposed, as calcu- 
lated to give them bread. His having de- 
clared an opinion against promoting the 
silk manufacture of Ireland, also raised him 
a host of enemies; and at one time, such 
was the general detestation, it was thought 
necesary to give him a guard for the safety 
of his person. 

_In the year 1785, Mr. Foster was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, 
an office for which, by his comprehensive 
and methodical mind, added to his exten- 
sive knowledge of the resources of the coun- 
try, he was admirably qualified. In 1786, 
however, he resigned the chancellorship, on 
being chosen speaker for the House of Com- 
mons. For several years he most ably dis- 
charged the duties of that high office. 

As a politician, Mr. Foster was generally 
thought to be more favourable to the in- 
terests of Britain than to those of Ireland, 
whenever there might be a difference or 
competition between them. He always 
professed himself adverse to the admission 
of Roman Catholics to the privileges of the 
constitution ; and, upon the introduction of 
the bill for allowing them to vote at elec- 
tions, he delivered a speech against that 
measure, confessedly the best that was made 
in either house upon the subject. However, 
he proved a strenuous opponent of the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland ; and, 
sinee the accomplishment of that event, he 
has not made a very conspicuous figure in 
the sphere of politics. 

Me. Foster married, in the year 1764, 
Margaretta Amelia Burgh, daughter of 
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Thomas Burgh, of Birt, in the county of 
Kildare, Esq.; who was created Baroness 
Oriel, of Collon, in the county of Louth, 
in 1790, and Viscountess Ferrard, of Oriel, 
in her own right, in 1797, with remainder 
to the male issue of her husband. Mr, 
Foster was raised to the English peerage, 
by the title of Baron Oriel, in July, 1821. 
By his lady, who died in 1824, he had two 
sons and a daughter. His eldest son is 
dead; his second, now Lord Oriel, mar- 
ried, in 1810, Harriet Sheffington, Vis- 
countess Massereene in her own right, 
daughter and sole heiress of Chichester, 
fourth and last Earl of Massereene ; and his 
daughter married, in 1801, the present Lord 
Dutterin and Claneboye. 

Lord Oriel was a high-bred man, dis. 
playing more of the lofty manners of the 
last age, than of the easy and familiar 
habits of the present. Yet, in private life, 
most amiable and respectable —a kind 
friend, an indulgent landlord, a truly esti- 
mable man. His style of living was mag- 
nificent; and his ardour for the improve- 
ment of his estates, grounds, &c., amounted 
almost to a passion. 

His lordship died at his beautiful seat at 
Collon, on the 23d of August. 





GOVERNOR CLINTON. 
George De Witt Clinton was the young- ~ 
est son of Samuel Clinton, formerly the 
British Governor of the State of New York. 
He was born in that town in the year 1740, 
and educated to the bar. He continued in 
his profession until the commencement of 
the Revolution in 1775, when he entered 
into the military service of America, in 
which he soon attained the rank of Colonel 
and Major-General. He acquired much re- 
putation in the two first campaigns. When 
the independence of America had been de- 
clared, he took an active part in forming a 
constitution for the state of New York; 
and, in 1787, after the completion of its 
code of laws, he was elected its Governor. 
The estimation in which he was held by his 
countrymen could not be better attested than 
by the fact that, with, we believe, only two 
exceptions, he has been always re-elected to 
the same high and honourable office. In 
1795, having expressed his wish to retire on 
account of ill health, Mr. Gay was elected 
as his successor; but, in 1801, that gentle- 
man’s health having also declined, and 
Mr. Clinton’s been restored, he was again 
elected. Since that period, he has been 
elected Vice-President of the Union. 
Governor Clinton’s efforts were uniformly 
directed towards the benefit of the state over 
which he presided, by promoting education, 
and every description of internal improve- 
ment. The great canal which is to join the 
Western waters with Hudson’s river was 
undertaken and prosecuted chiefly through 
his influence. This patriotic and esteemed 


-individual terminated his long and useful 


life at New York, early in the month of 
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February. His death was sudden, being 
occasioned by the rupture of a blood-vessel 
in the heart. Both houses of the legislature 
of New York immediately passed resolutions 
for going into mourning, and paying other 
honours to his memory. His funeral took 
place on the 14th of February, accompanied 
by every possible token of respect and sor- 
row. 





SIR THOMAS BOULDEN THOMPSON. 

Vice - Admiral Sir Thomas Boulden 
Thompson, Treasurer of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, &c. was born at Barham, in the 
county of Kent, on the 28th of February, 
1766. His father, Mr. Boulden, married 
the sister of the late Commodore Edward 
Thompson, an officer of eminence, and a 
gentleman extensively known in the polite 
and even in the literary world. His poems 
are still in high request amongst the choice 
spirits of the navy. 

In June 1780, young Boulden, the sub- 
ject of this brief memoir, assumed the name 
of Thompson ; under the auspices of his 
uncle, he entered into active service, on 
board the Hyena frigate; and soon after- 
wards accompanied the fleet under Sir G. B. 
Rodney to the relief of Gibraltar. 

In the following year, Mr. Thompson 
served in the West Indies, obtained a lieu- 
tenancy there, and distinguished himself by 
capturing a French privateer of superior 
force. 

Some time after the termination of the 
American war, Lieutenant Thompson joined 
the Grampus, of 50 guns, bearing the broad 

nnant of his uncle; upon whose death 
bs succeeded to the command of the Nau- 
tilus sloop, in which he continued about 
twelve months, when he returned to Eng- 
land, and was paid off. 

Captain Thompson obtained post rank on 
the 22d of November, 1790. In 1796, he 
was appointed to the Leander, in which he 
joined the Mediterranean fleet under Earl 
St. Vincent. Soon afterwards, he accompa- 
nied Sir Horatio Nelson in his unfortunate 
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enterprise against Teneriffe. In that affair, 
he was amongst the wounded. 

Captain Thompson was in the battle of 
the Nile ; and, five days after, he fought his 
memorable action with Le Généreux, of 78 
guns, and 900 men. Notwithstanding the 
superiority of force, he did not yield until 
after a close and inveterate conflict of eight 
hours ; at the expiration of which time, the 
Leander, greatly disabled, and with her 
decks full of killed and wounded, had be- 
come totally unmanageable. 

For his gallant conduct upon this occa- 
sion—the defence of the Leander being con- 
sidered without parallel, even in the annals 
of the British navy— Captain Thompson 
received the honour of knighthood. 

In 1799, he commanded the Bellona, off 
Copenhagen ; and, in the action there, he 
lost one of his legs. 

About the year 1806, Sir T. B. Thomp- 
son was nominated Comptroller of the 
Navy ; an office which he held till February 
1816, when he succeeded to the treasurer- 
ship of Greenwich Hospital. He was created 
K.C.B. on the 2d of January, 1815; and 
G.C.B. on the 14th of September, 1822. 

Sir Thomas sat several years in Parlia- 
ment, as one of the representatives of the 
city of Rochester, his seat for which he va- 
cated on receiving his last appointment. He 
died at his residence, Hartsbourne Manor 
House, in Hertfordshire, on the 3d of March. 
On receiving the melancholy intelligence, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
addressed a letter of condolence to Lady 
Thompson, sympathising with her upon the 
loss which not only she, but the country, had 
sustained in the death of so distinguished 
an officer; at the same time telling her, 
that, knowing she had a son, a lieutenant 
on the South American station, he had re- 
served for him a commission as captain, 
which should be presented to him on his 
return; and, farther, his Royal Highness 
promised that he would not lose sight of 
him.—Sir T. B. Thompson’s remains were 
interred on Monday, the 10th of March. 
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By the time this Report will get abroad, the harvest of corn and seeds may be deemed 





completely finished throughout the three kingdoms ; and, although with abundant difficul- 
ties and heavy expense in too many parts, on the whole, with far greater success than 
could have been even hoped. It was quite natural and in course, under the late circum- 
stances, and in a case relating to bread for the nationzl supply, for the public mind to be 
powerfully excited, and for gloomy apprehensions and alarms suddenly to arise. Such 
fervours, whether in regard to prospective good or evil, to large or defective crops, are ever 
in extremes. Just so it has proved, and fortunately, on the present occasion. Accounts, 
indeed, favourable enough to surprise us, are coming from various parts of the country ; 
and, on the whole, alarm has, in a considerable degree, subsided. This also has been 
confirmed, so far as our personal observations have extended over several counties. After 
all, in this truly miscellaneous year, both in respect to weather and the earth 8 produce, 
yet remains ill-luck p/us satis to individuals, in deficiency both of quantity and qua- 

lity of bread-corn, by consequence, to the public. 
In Cornwall and the extreme west, and also in some few parts of the north, they boast of 
wheat erops, equal in both respects to the crops of last year, and scarcely deem worthy of 
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quotation their small sprinkling of sprouted corn—their rains during the summer, as in 
most parts of Ireland, being genial showers, with dry intervals. Their barley-crop late 
‘harvested, but generally bright, fine, and heavy. By a singular anomaly, oats, so abun+ 
dant elsewhere, the worst crop they have complained of during many years, and particularly 
defectivein straw. Plenty of seed-wheat of fime quality, both old and new—the new white 
Prone the best sample, yet the sudden brisk demand has maintained it at a high price, 
ith the above exception, the report on all their crops and their harvesting, appears highly 
satisfactory. The pilchard fishery has been remarkably successful, and labourers are, generally, 
well employed. From Cumberland and its vicinity, the accounts are nearly as satisfactory, 
They seem to have escaped all the difficulties of the harvest ; their wheat nearly an ave- 
rage quantity and quality ; oats with a vast bulk of straw, and good prospect of yield; with 
the best crop of barley that they have gathered during many years. 
. Several of our correspondents from different quarters go so far as to assert, that the stock 
of old wheat at Michaelmas was actually double in amount to that of the foregoing year. 
Without warranting the accuracy of this calculation in any particular quarter, we remain 
confirmed in our former opinion of the ample sufficiency of the stock—a fortunate circum 
stance, considering the general inferiority of the new sample. The great demand on this 
‘stock for seed, and for mixing, together with the speculative views of the holders of bonded 
foreign wheat, obviously occasioned the late very sudden ise in price ; and the eagerness 
of our country holders not to miss their share of the benefit very naturally produced an 
equally sudden decline in the London market, which governs all others, and which, in @ 
late week, had arrivals of wheat and flour to an amount unprecedented for some years past. 
The governments of both France and England have been laudably solicitous to secure a 
foreign supply ; and, with our ample and excellent stock of well-stored potatoes, no appre- 
hension need be entertained of a want of bread: at the same time, it ought not to be 
expected cheap. The average weight of our new wheat is laid at 4tbs. or Stbs. per impe- 
rial bushel below that of last year. The old stocks of malt and hops were considerable. It 
is said that some samples of very fine old wheat have been sold at £5. 10s. the quarter, and 
the London loaf has reached 13d. 
. Hep-picking has concluded under happier auspices than expected, and the crop tallies 
very evenly with that of wheat, in regard to amount and quality. Of turnips and mangel- 
wurtzel there will be plenty, though it is supposed the crop of neither will be remarkable for 
size and weight of bulb. Now isthe time for those who have the prudent foresight to draw 
and store, at least, a considerable part of both. Clover-seed hath not deceived us; it iss 
bad crop. Young clovers, and grasses of all kind, most luxuriant; but the great flush of 
as we apprehended, has not forwarded the cattle in proportion, and, upon wet soils, 
brought a suspicious unsoundness in the sheep. The scarcity of apples in the country 
seems a general complaint, which may be contrasted with their present considerable plenty 
in the metropolis, where, nevertheless, nonpareils are 18s. per bushel. 

Perhaps no living man has witnessed a more favourable season for sowing wheat, truly 
disgraced, indeed, by the foul and slovenly condition of the fallows. If any thing could 
possibly atone for this foul disgrace to British husbandry in the nineteenth ceninry, it must 
be the late resource, in several remote districts, to the enlightened practice, recommended 
many years since, of paring and burning the stubbles. In the early sowing counties, the 
young wheats, the produce of old seed, have planted thickly and vigorously, and, in their 
‘infancy, are of high promise. Expectation is not so sanguine in favour of those from new 
and infirm seed. The breadth of this favourite farmers’ crop, it is expected, will be amongst 
the largest hitherto known ; and, the present favourable weather continuing, all will be got 
in during the autumn—a signal advantage. The drill husbandry is once more making its 
appearance in the country ; not the sham or bastard drill, which has so long prevailed, and 
with so little enmity to weed vegetation—but the real system of that immortal, though 
slighted benefactor to his country, old Jeruro Tut, which admits not of the possible 
existence of weeds, either below or above ground, converts every arable farm into a garden, 
and would, if generally adopted, give employment to the whole body of our labourers, at & 
charge of labour far below the present—or, rather, at free cost; since the weeds upon most 
farms, according to the present practice, are a much heavier expense to the farmer than that 
-of labour. If we can entertain any hope of the general renewal and spread of the real 
drill system, it must arise from the recent example of the great Coxe, of Holkam, who has 
made corn to grow where none could be grown before ; and who, in the course of half a cen- 
tury of unremitting attention, has changed a barren desert into a fruitful and profitable 
paradise, surrounded by a tenantry unparalleled for wealth, respectability, and intelligence, 
and contributing more towards the public subsistence than any other man living. Yet @ 
man like this must not expect to enjoy an equal share of fame or of popular favour with the 
destroyers of the earth and of human life! For an account of the Tullian system and prac 
tice, reference may be had to the “ New Farmers’ Calendar.” 

Nothing of novelty has occurred since last month, excepting that the price of pigs, whieh 

_ seemed rather to decline, has revived. Store cattle and sheep hold price, or have ra 
advanced, keep being still so abundant, and vast winter stocks leaving no apprehension of 
want in the-spring. Wool, where holders are prudent enough to sell it, has had 10 
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advance; and to those who keep clip after clip, it is no easy matter to find room for such 
an incumbrance. We have lately heard of Merino sheep in parts of the country where we 
had no expectation of finding them—whence, probably, a growing inclination may be 
inferred of a renewed attempt to improve our fine or rather short wool. The price of good 
horses, instead of the autumnal reduction of former days,.has increased. The importation 
of cart, and even of coach stock, continues ; and some fine strings of Belgian two years’ 
old cart colts have been exhibited in ,our fairs. As a specimen of price, rirry guineas 
have been given for prime English two-year-old cart colts; yet, on the extension of com- 
mon-sense by the substitution of corn-fed- oxen for horses in farm-labour, the present 
deponent can say nothing. He hath, however, one novelty to record, but not with any 
warrant of approbation—making wine from mangel-wurtzel! The provident labourers 
must have benetited considerably by their earnings during the harvest; and their wages 
have advanced generally, though at no rate to a sufficient degree for their maintenance ; 
and the ensuing winter, in all propability, will be a trying one. 

"Smithfield. — Beef, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d.._Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 5s. —Veal, 4s. 10d. to 6s.— 
Pork, 5s. to 6s. 6d.—Raw fat, 2s. 4d. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 52s., 78s., 100s.—Barley, 34s. to 50s.—Malt, 60s. to 
78s.—Oats, 21s. to 34s.—Bread, The London 4 Ib. fine loaf, 13d.—Hay 50s. to 100s. 
—Clover ditto, 80s. to 120s.—Straw 32s. to 42s. 

Coals in the Pool, 29s. to 40s. per chaldron. 


Middlesex, October 20th. 





{Errata in last. Report.—For matting read malting. | 





— rawr. 
—— 





MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 





Sugar.—The demand for Muscovadoes has been on the most extensive scale: we esti- 
mate the sales last week, at 6,300 hogsheads and tierces. The great proportion was sold 
at the advance of Is. (stated on Tuesday last); but, towards the close of the week, good 
Sugars realized a farther improvement of about Is., and the rise. would have been much 
more considerable, but for the languid state of the Refined Market, and the readiness with 
which the holders of Muscovadoes met the demand. 

Coffee.—The demand for, Coffee last week gradually improved, and all the ordinary 
descriptions so lately neglected sold at an advance of 2s. The request has since continued 
on an extensive scale ; and yesterday an upcommon briskness commenced. On. the arrival 
of the Flanders mail, a general advance of 2s. on the previous prices was readily obtained. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—In consequence of the decline in the Corn-market, the 
purchases of Rum have been on a limited scale : there are, however, no sales at any reduc- 
tion. Some proof Leward sold at 2s. 4d.; Brandies continue to be held with great firm- 
ness; Geneva is unvaried. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The demand for Tallow, which has lately been steady and 
considerable, became brisk yesterday ; very general sales were effected at an advance of 6d. 
percwt. Hemp maintains the late rise ; in Flax there is little alteration. 





Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 2}.—Rotterdam, 12. 2}.—Antwerp, 
12. 2}.—Hamburgh, 13. 13.—Altona, 13. 13}.—Paris, 25. 35.—Bordeaux, 25. 60.— 
Frankfort, 151.—Petersburgh, 10.—Vienna, 10. 2.—Trieste, 10. 2.—Madrid, 364.— 
Cadiz, 364.—Bilboa, 36}.—Barcelona, 35}.—Seville, 364.—Gibraltar, 46.—-Leghorn, 48%. 
Genoa, 25. 40.—Venice, 47}.—Naples, 393.—Palermo, 119.—Lisbon, 46.—Oporto, 
463.—Rio Janeiro, 294/.—Bahia, 34/.—Dublin, 14.—Cork, 1}. 





Bullion per Oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, £0. 0s. Od.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 
£3. 17s. 10}d.—New Doubloons, £0. 0s..—New Dollars, 4s. 93d.—Silver in Bars, 
£0. 4s. Lid. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock ‘Companies, at the Office of 
Woxrr, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Birmingham Cana, 2942.—Coven- 
try, 1,080/.—ENesmere and Chester, 108/.—Grand' Junction, 3037.—Kennet and Avon, 
‘28/.—_Leeds und Liverpool, 450/.—Oxford, 690/.—Regent’s, 26/.—Trent and “Mersey, 
(} sh.), 8107.—Warwick and Birmingham, —/.London Docks (Stock), 87}/.— West 
India (Stock), 215/.—East London Water Works, 218/.—Grand Junction, 567.— 
‘West Middlesex, 69/.Alliance British and Poreign INsurancr, 9}/.—Globe, 1607, ~— 
Guardian, 21 3/.—Hope Life, 54/.—Imperial Fire, 101/.—Gas-Ligut Westminster Char- 
tered Company, 523/.—City, 0/.—British, 8 dis.—Leeds, 195/. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 


Announced from the 22d of September to the 23d of October 1828 ; extracted from the 


London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
T. Scriven, West Cowes, Isle of Wight, hatter. 
J. Woolley, Denby, Derbyshire, brickmaker. 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month, 97.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Brackets. 


Allen, G. junior, Ridgetield,, Manchester, calen- 
derer. [Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane ; Foulkes 
and Son, Manchester 

Allen, J. Coal Hatch-farm, High Wycombe, 
— [Newton and Sons, Great Carter- 
ane 

Allday, T. Birm‘ngham, butcher. [Clarke and 
Co., Chancery-lane ; Colmore, Birmingham 

Barrow, T. Manchester, and G. Geddes, Stock- 

ort, commission agents. [Hlurd and Johnson, 
‘emple; Hadfield and Grave, Manchester 

Beerge, J. and R. B. Ashburton, serge manufac- 
turers. [Wilde and (o., College-hill 

Bowen, O. Crawford-street, Mary-le-bone, draper, 
{Ashurst, Sambrook-court 

Benson, M. Liverpool, merchant. [Adlington 
and Co., Bedford-row ; Whitley, Liverpool 

Baker, W. J. St. John's, Clerkenwell, orange- 
merchant. [Matanie, Pancras-lane 

Blyth, J. Bury St. Edmunds, draper. 
Sambrook-court 

ag omer’ W. Legburn, Lincoln, draper. [Wilson, 
Lout 

Barnby, G. Spalding, grocer. 
St. Swithin’s-lane 

Bailey, J. Bath, shoe-maker. 
Bruce, Bath. 

Conolly, C. Piccadilly, jeweller. 
Co.,Carey-street 

Checkley, T. Warwick, hosier. [White, Lincoln’s- 
inn ; Tibbits and Son, Warwick 

Cambridge, L. Bristol and Prince Edward’s 
Island, merchant. [Clarke and Co., Chancery- 
lane. 

Cambridge, L. and A. Bristol and Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, merchants. [Brittan, Basing- 
hall-street 

Crowther, R. and F. T. High-street, Southwark, 


[Ashurst, 


[Pearces and Co., 
[Mant, Son, and 


[Collier and 


woollen-drapers. [Tanner, New Basinghall- 
street 

Clarke, R. Ware, linen-draper. [Jones, Size- 
lane 


Cullaway, C. Prospect-row, Walworth, carpenter. 
(Teague, Cannon-street 

Dunlap, T. Pontefract, grocer. 
lane. 

Day, T. Upton-upon-Severn, grocer, 
and Co., Chaueery-lane 

Earl, J. T. Lewisham, plumber. 
Andrew’s court, Holborn 

Evetts, T. Birmingham, refiner of metals. 
ten and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Fleming, M. Fulham, spinster, schoolmistress. 
[Smith and Buckertield, Red-lion-square 

Fenton, F. St. James’s-street, hotel-keeper. 
[ Miller, Furnival’s-inn 

Fensham, J. Wardour-street, 
(Turner, Basing-lane 

Fortune, T. Highington, Durham, cattle-sales- 
man. [Merediths and Co., Lineoln's-inn 

Fox. W. 8B. Crawford-street, oil and colourman, 
[ Blacklow, Frith-street 

Gaisford, W. Bristol, victualler. [Bicknell and 
Roberts, Lincoln’s-inn; Harmer, Bristol 

Gosling, J. Bocking, spirit-merchant. [Brown- 
ing, ti atton-court 

Gilbert, H. Bishopsgate-street Without, grocer. 
[Gates, Lombard-street 


[Jones, Size- 
[Clarke 
[ Pontifex, St. 
[ Aus- 


picture-dealer. 


Gibbon, J, junior, Poplar, mast and block-maker. 
[Atkins and Davis, Fox Ordinary-court 

Henzell, E. W. College-wharf, Lambeth, coal- 
merchant. [Heathcote, Coleman street 

Hastings, T. Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-mer- 
chant. ge and Co., Chancery-lane ; White- 
head and Co., Huddersfield 

Harley, J. junior, Northampton, plumber. [Vin- 
cent, Temple 

Hammar, C. Mark-lane, merchant. 
Gilbert, Mark-lane 

Hunton, J, Bishopsgate-street and Ironmonger- 
lane, linen-draper. [Osbadelston and Co., Lon- 
don-street 

Hardin, R. Cannock, maltster and butcher. 

Dawson and Co., New Boswell-court; Salt, 

tugeley 

Hales, E. Birmingham, corn-dealer. 
and Chapman, Gray’s-inn 

Horwood, J. and W. Oliver, Maddox-street, 
house decoraturs. [Carlon, High-street, Mary- 
le-bone 

Hall, J. Crown Public-house, 
Goodman’s-fields, licensed - victualler. 
and Pinward, Nicholas-lane 

Hughes, G. Upper-street, Islington, and of Spring- 
street, Shadwell, wine-merchant, [Lowless and 
Stubbs, Copthal-court 

Ind, E. B. Cambridge, linen-draper. 
and Chapman, Essex-street; Twiss, 
bridge 

Jackson, J. Montague-street, Portman-square, 
tailor. [Hadwen, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside 

Jones, E. R. Welsh-pool, druggist. 
and Co., Nicholas lane 

Jones, C. T. Lower Brook-street, horse-dealer. 
[ Robinson and Son, Half-moon-street 

Jenkins, S. Exmouth-street, ironmonger and 
hardwareman, [ Wright, Newman street 

Kendall, J. Stratford, Essex, cow-keeper. [ Hodg- 
son, Broad-street buildings 

Leek, C. S. Gray’s-inn-lane, 
[Dicas, Austin-friars 

Lockwood, W. East Barnet, bookseller, stationer, 
and schoolmaster. [Fitch, Union-street, South- 
wark 

Miller, R. senior, and R. junior, Bermondsey, 
glue - manufacturers. [Wilton and Walter, 
John-street, Bedford-row 

Musgrave, W. P. Bread-street, auctioneer. [Tay- 
lor, New-inn 

Mason, G. Fiskerton, joiner. [Capes, Gray’s- 
inn; Caparn, Newark-upon-Trent 

Meyrick, W. junior, Bristol, carpenter. [Few 
and Co., Henrietta-street ; Beddoe, Bristol 

Moscrop, S. Stockport, draper. [Appleby and 
Co., Gray’s-inn ; Richardson, Stockport 

Martin, J. Prestan, corn-merchant. [ Norris and 
Co., John-strect, Bedford-row; Woodburn, 
Preston 

Marsden, W. Clitheroe, Lancaster, common-car- 
rier and batter-merchant. [Abbotson, Kirkby 
Stephen . 

Morgan, W. S. Brown’s Coffee-honse, Mitre- 
court, Fleet-street, commission-merchant. [Hen- 
man, Bond-conrt, Walbrook 

Newman, W. Luton, straw-hat-manufacturer. 
a Featherstone-buildings ; Williamson, 
zuton 

Oliver, R. Willow-walk, Bermondsey, glue-mant- 
facturer, and Oxendon-street, Haymarket, en- 
graver. [Brooking and Surr, Lombard-street 

Peploe, G. Marsh-plnce, Lambeth, coachmaker. 
[ Evans and Co., Kennington-cross 


[ Young and 


[Norton 


Rupert-street, 
[Noy 


[ Lythgoe 
Cam- 


[ Bartlett 


wine-merchant. 
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Passmore, C. Teignmouth, linen-draper. [Brut- South, S. Horncastle, brickmaker. [Jenkins and 
Abbott, New-inn; Rogers, Boston 


ton and Co., New Broad-street; Brutton, 


Exeter 
Pain, J. Luton, straw-hat-manufacturer. [Tay- 
lors, Featherstone-buildings ; Williamson, Lu- 


ton 

Queen, C. Liverpool, wine-merchant. [ Michael, 
Red-lion-square 

Robertson, C., D. D. Milligan, and R. M. Dalzell, 
Fenchureh-street, merchants. [Freshfield and 
Son, Bank-buildings 

Rickman, H. N. Worcester-street, Southwark, 
brush-maker. [Russell and Son, Lant-street, 
Southwark 

Roderick, D. St. Martin’s-court, victualler. [ Bur- 
goyne and Co,, Oxford-street 

Rumsey, W. J. Harp-lane, victualler. 
Chancery-lane 

Relfe, L. Cornhill, bookseller. [Constable and 
Kirk, Symond’s-inn 

Routledge, J. London, 
King’s-arms-yard, Coleman-street 

Robinson, J. Stanhope, Durham, shopkeeper, 
[Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane; Shephard, Bar- 
nard-castle: Hampson, Manchester 

Row, W. junior, Knott's-green, Essex, skin- 
broker. [Bourdillon, Broad-street, Cheapside 

Rorke, E. Liverpool, merchant. [Partington, 
Change-alley 

Rippon, R. Leeds, joiner and builder. [Robin- 
son, Leeds 

Smale, W. Bedminster, victualler. [Hicks and 
Co,. Bartlett’s-buildings: Peters, Bristol 

Stroud, K, Chatham, grocer. Clarke, Newyate- 

[Clarke 


[Umney, 


goldsmith. [Stephens, 


street 
Syer, T. Sprowston, cattle-salesman, 
and Co., Chancery-lane ; Dye, Norwich 
Salmon, W. West Malling, auctioneer. 
and Co., John-street, Bedford-row 
Scott, D. Catharine Sluck, Northowram, York, 
dealer and chapman. [Edwards, Basinghall- 
street ; Stocks, Halifax 


[ Wilton 


Sanderson, ‘T, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, 
(Skidmore, Nottingham 

Southee, W. Canterbury, grocer. [Ronalds, Nico- 
las-lane 

Sweetenham, T. Burslem, earthenware-manu- 
facturer. [Walford, Grafton-street; Harding, 
Burslem 

Spice, W. Chertsey, grocer. 
street 

Tiffney, J. Huddersfield, woollen cord-manufac- 
turer. [Clarke and Co.. Chancery-lane; Ja. 
cob and Co., Hudderstield 

Tassimond, J. Leek, Stafford, silk-manufacturer. 
(Jenings and Co., Temple; Coupland, Leek 

— ‘T’. Hastings, linea-draper. [Jones, Size- 
ane 

Wilshere, M. Woolwich, currier. 
wich 

Williams, W. G. Throgmorton-street, auctioneer. 
[ Dacie, Throgmorton-street 

Wilkinson, H. R. of the ship York, late of the 

master-mariner [Atkins and 


[Gates, Lombard- 


[ Suter, Green- 


Ship Larkins, 
Davis, box Ordinary-court 

Worley, I. Fish-street-lill, hotel-keeper. (Holt, 
Threadneedle-street 

Wilson, C. C. Furnival’s-inn, scrivener, [Dodd, 
junior, Caroline-street 

Winfield, W. Stoke-ferry, Norfolk, corn-mer- 
chant. [Walter, Symond’s-inn; Wayman, 
Bury St. Edmunds 

Wilmot, 'T’. Sloane-square, broker. [Wrentmore 
and Co., St. Mildred’s-court 

White, W. H. Leominster, brazier. [Eitch, 


Union-street, Southwark ; Coates, Leominster 
Woolhouse, W. H. Darnall, Attercliffe-cum Dar- 
nal, Sheffleld, cutler aud victualler. [Hardy, 
Sheffield 
Youngman, G. J. 
[ Bromley, Gray’s-inn ; 
mund’s. 


Bury St. Edmund’s, grocer. 
Leech, Bury 8t. Ed- 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. J. Frampton, to the Vicarage of Tetbury, 
Gloucester.—Hon, and Rey. W. Wodehouse, to 
the Rectory of Falmouth, Cornwall.—Rev. T. 
Robinson, to the Archdeaconry of Madras.—Rey. 
F. Lunn, to the Vicarage of Butley-cum-Baltons- 
borough, Somerset.—Rev. J. Stanton, Domestic 
Chaplain to the Marquis of Northampton.—Rev. 
J. Johnson, Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of 
Hastings.—Rey. T. Roy, to the Vicarage of God- 
lington, Beds.—Rev. W. Fallowfield, and Rey. 
C. Perring, Chaplains to the Sheriffs of London. 
—Rev. T. P. Pantin, to the Rectory of Westcote, 
Gloucester.—Rey. M. Clove, to the Chanceilor- 
ship of the Choir of Hereford Cathedral,—Rey. 
G. Boulton, to the Rectory of Preston Capes, 
Northampton.—Rey. R. Venables, to the Livings 
of Nantmell and Liangre, Radnor.—Rev. W. 
Cowpland, to the Rectory of Acton Beauchamp, 
Worcester.—Hon, and Rev. M. Grey, to the Liv- 
ing of Bishopsgate, London.—Rev. W. F. Hook, 


to the Vicarage of the Holy Trinity, Coventry.— 
Rey. F. J. Newbold, to the Rectory of Stickney, 
Lincoln.—Rey. G. J. Cornish, to the Vicarage of 
Kenwyn, with the Chapel of Kea annexed, Corn- 
wall.—Rey. R. Little, to the Curacy of Yar- 
mouth; and the Rey. J. H. C. Blake, to the Cu- 
racy of Shalfleet, both Isle of Wight,—Rev. S. 
Smith, to be Chaplain to the Lord Mayor.—Rev. 
A. T. R, Vicary, to be Priest Vicar in Exeter Ca- 
thedral.—Reyv. E. Griffin, junior, to the Vicarage 
of Weston by Welland, Northampton.~Rev. Dr. 
Radcliffe, to the Vicarage of Chute, Wilts,—Rev. 
W. Renton, to the Perpetual Curacy of Tilstock, 
Salop.—Rey. E. C. Ogle, to the Prebendary of 
Gillingham Major, Olim Bamsbury, Salisbury 
Cathedral.—Rey. W. Collett, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of St. Mary, Thetford, Suffolk.—Rev. T. 
D. Atkinson, to be Minister of St. Philip’s, Shef- 
field. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON, ETC. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


September 24.—Arrived at Falmouth the Bra- 
zilian frigate Imperatrix, having on board Donna 
Maria II, Queen of Portugal, and ber suite. 

26.—At Waterman’s Hall, 150 watermen were 


fined in different penalties, for not attending to 
the new regulations, insolence to passengers, &c. 
&e. 

30,—Alderman Thompson chosen Lord Mayor 
for the year ensuing. 


4B2 
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October 1.—One hundred pounds was voted, by 
the subscribers at Lloyd’s, to a poor fisherman in 
Newfoundland, who bad saved the crew of a ves- 
sel wrecked on a voyage from Ireland to Canada, 
and subsisted 152 survivors for some time!!! 

— A letter to the Chairman of the Committee 
at Lloyds from the Foreign Office, informing him 
that His Majesty’s Government had received in- 
formation, that it is the intention of the Emperor 
of Russia to establish the blockade of the Darda- 
nelles. 

— Proclamation issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland for the suppressing of illegal meetings. 

6. The Queen of Portugal arrived in London, 
and took up her residence at Grillon’s hotel, 
Albermarle Street. 

8.—The London University opened ; nearly a 
thousand persons were present in the theatre of 
anatomy. 

9.—The Clyde frigate, of 46 guns, launched at 
Woolwich. 

13.—News arrived from Wurtemberg of the 
death of the Dowager Queen, Oct. 6. 

14.—Orders issued from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office for the court’s going into mourning. 
Same day, the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal, 
issued orders from the Herald’s College, ordering 
a general mourning. 


-_— 


MARRIAGES. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, T. Coventry, esq., 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. Justice Little- 
dale.—Miss Hanson, ci-devant Countess of Ports- 
mouth, to Mr. Alder, whose name occurred during 
the lunacy inquisition of the noble lord, and dur- 
ing the subsequent proceedings in that commis- 
sion.—Colonel Henry White, M.P., Dublin, to 
Eleanor, eldest danghter of W. S. Dempster, 
esq.—Lieut.-Col. R. Beauchamp, son of the late 
Sir T, B. Proctor, bart, to Miss Sophia Ball.—At 
St. James’s, R. Talbot, esq., to the Hon. Mrs. 8. 
Bouverie.—At Mary-le-bone, T. Vardon, esq., to 
Laura Anne, niece to the late Sir Martin Stapyl- 
ton, bart.—J. Campbell, esq., to Grace Elizabeth. 
third daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Hay, Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of Edinburgh-castle. 


DEATHS. 

At Kingston-house, the residence of the Earl] of 
Listowell, Catherine Bridget, Viscountess Ennis- 
more, relict of hislordship’s eldest son, whom she 
survived but one year. Her ladyship was sister 
of the late, and aunt of the present, Lord Clon- 
brook.—Rey. ‘Tl. H. Backhouse, brother to Mr. 
Backhouse, under secretary of state for foreign 


Incidents, Marriages, Se. 
ee 


[ Nov: 


affairs.—At Streatham, Rev. H. Hill, chancellor 
of the choir of Hereford Cathedral.—Right Hon, 
John Thomas Erskine, Earl of Mar.—At Bromp- 
ton, 71, Mrs. M. A. Beckles, sister to the late J. 
Beckles, attorney-general of Barbadoes.--Eliza- 
beth Catherine, lady of Sir James Stuart, bart.+ 
Sir George Grey, bart., commissioner of Ports- 
mouth Dock-yard.—G. Rennie, esq., the cele- 
brated agriculturist, and brother to the late John 
Rennie. esq.—At Hampstead, at an advanced age, 
Mr. Heaviside, the celebrated surgeon.—W. H. 
Ware, esq,, many years conductor of the orchestra 
at Covent Garden.—27, Mr. R. P. Bonnington; 
he was an eminent artist, and his remains were 
followed to the grave by the president and other 
members of the Royal Academy.—In Regent- 
street, at her father’s house, 17, Mlle. Verney, 
whose beauty had been mischievonsly bruited 
about; she died of a fever, brought on by the 
grief occasioned by the annoyances sustained by 
her father from the conduct of the populace, and 
from the want of an efficient police !!!—Lady Lis- 
ton, wife of the Right Hon, Sir Robert Liston, 
formerly His Majesty’s ambassador to Constanti- 
nople.—81, Sir T. Hanmer, bart.—Maurice Jones, 
esq,, high steward of Montgomery.—65, the Rev, 
T. Powell; he officiated 35 years as curate of 
Sedgley.—At Aswarley-house, 66, Sir Thomas 
W hichote, bart. 
MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Florence, Count G. B. de Wahslatt, grand- 
son to the late Field Marshal Prince Blucher, to 
Madeline, second daughter of the late Lord Chief 
Justice Dallas.—At Hamburgh, in presence of the 
British Consul, G, Anfrere, esq.,to Mlle. Caroline 
Webrtmann.—At Paris, British Ambassador’s, 
Eugene Ibert, esq., son of the Rev. P. Bert, Modeé- 
rateur des Vallées, to Miss H. Wallinger. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

Her Majesty Charlotte Augusta Matilda, Prin- 
cess Royal of England, and Dowager Queen of 
Wurtemberg.—At Paris, 75, Thomas Thompson, 
esq., banker of Hull; be had been M.P. for Mid- 
hurst several years.—At Geneva, the Hon. and 
Rev. H. A. Bores —At Genoa, the lady of Sir H. 
Bunbury, bart., daughter of General Fox, and 
niece of the late Right Hon. C. J. Fox.—At 
Naples, W. T. Honeyman, esq.—At Paris, W. A. 
Madocks, esq., of Tanyr-Alt, Carnarvon, mauy 
years M.P. for Boston.—At Montauban, General 
Count Andreossi, formerly ambassador from Na- 
poleon to the British nation. 











MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ; 


WITH THE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 





NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


The exhibition of pictures, by the ancient mas- 
ters, from the collections of the nobility and 
gentry of Newcastle and neighbourhood, was 
opened October 8. 

The aggregate amount of steam-engines, ashore 
and afloat, in Durham and Nerthumberland, ex- 
ceeds the strength of 2,009 horses. The engine 


atthe Tyne Main Colliery is 200 horse power, it 
works three sets of pumps, and lifts from the 
depth of 47 fathoms upwards of 2,000 gallons of 
water per minute. About 150 years ago, the 
High Main coal seam, in the county of Northum- 
land took fire, and continued to burn for 30 
years. 

Arrangements are making for rebuilding Sun- 
derland theatre on a large scale. 


1828. ] 


“« We were,” says the Durham County Adver- 
tiser, of September 27, “on ‘Tuesday last, pre- 
sented with some fine ripe strawberries, part of 
a second crop produced this season in the garden 
of Mr. Hancock, of Gilesgate; they are of the 
early scarlet kind. Inthe same garden are young 
apples, nearly as large as hazle-nuts, growing on 
the same trees from which Mr. H. is now receiv- 
ing ripe fruits, 

A branch bank of the Bank of England is 
established at Newcastle. A gentleman being 
asked the other day what business the folks were 
dving, said, “‘ They take coffee at twelve, daily.” 

A vessel lately arrived at Sunderland from 
Sierra Leone, manned with nezroes; the crew, 
who left England with ber, having fallen victims 
to the destructive climate. 

On the same evening that the aurora borealis 
was observed at Ackworth (see Yorkshire), it 
was noticed at Durhan:, with very similar ap- 
pearances. 

A robin red breast, which has taken up its 
abode in Sunderland Church for four or five win- 
ters past, repossessed itself of its old quarters on 
Sunday morning the 5th ot October, when it en- 
tertained, or rather disturbed the congregation, 
by the frequent exercise of its musical powers. 

Cuthbert Ellison, Esq., M.P., is about to retire 
from the oftice of high sheriff of Durham; and 
will be succeeded Ly Charles Clavering, Esq., of 
Axwell-park. 

An abundant second crop of strawberries was 
growing on the third week of October, in the 
garden of Mr. Thomas Clifford, Chester-le-street. 
A part were gathered that week perfectly ripe. 

Married.] At St. Andrew’s, Auckland, James, 
Appleton, Esq., to Miss Hall.—At Sunderiandt 
John Cook, Esq., to Miss Amelia Huntrods.—As 
Grindon, Mr. Wm. Sedgwick, aged 70, to Mise 
Ann Robinson, aged 24.—At Earsdon, Georg 
Willins, Esq.,to Miss Ellen Parkin. 

Died.) At Headlam, John Wade, 
Newcastle, Mrs, Ellison: R. Wade, esq. 


esq.—At 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 

The receipts on account of the York. Musical 
Festival have amounted to £16,500; those at 
Manchester, to about £15,000, The expenses of 
the former were £14,000, and those of the latter 
upwards of £10,000, so that, at least, the sum of 
nearly £7,000 has been collected for the purposes 
of charity, in both instances. 

A public breakfast has been given at Salford, 
and dinners at Manchester and Liverpool, as a 
mark of respect to the Right Hon, R. Peel, secre- 
tary of state for the home department. 

The sum of £607. 15s. 83d. has been collected 
at Huddersfield, at tive sermons, preached at the 
anniversary of the opening of the Independent 
Chapel. 

The third Yorkshire Musical Festival was held 
onthe 23d, 24th, 25th, and 26th of September. It 
was attended by 21,000 persons; and the receipts 
was £16,000. 

A beautiful exhibition of the aurora borealis 
was seen at the village of Ackworth, between 10 
and 12 o’clock in the evening of Monday, the 29th 
of September. At first, it appeared like a dawn- 
ing twilight, along the northern horizon, brightest 
to the north-west, interspersed with pillars of dim 
silver light. ‘The usual height of the columns was 


Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, §c. 
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from 30 to 45 degrees, but they sometimes darted 
to the zenith, and again sunk nearly away in 
the horizon, Occasionally, billows of light flame 
seemed to play over the sky, passing upwards, 
and from west to east, with the rapidity of flying 
clonds. 

On the 9th of October, a singular meteoric phe- 
nomenon occurred at Springfield, near Bawtry. 
Mr. Hawley, of that place, was standing at his 
door observing the aurora borealis, when he saw 
a brilliant meteor pass in the direction of from 
east to west, and full at abont 100 yards distance, 
Mr. H. inspected the place next morning, and 
found four pieces of a substance resembling char- 
coal, but nearly as heavy as lead, The grass 
surrounding the place where these pieces were 
taken up, was entirely destroyed for a distance of 
five or six yards. 

The officers, non-commissioned officers, and pri- 
vates of the late Richmond Forested Yeomanry, 
which were disbanded last year, have presented 
their late commander, Major Hartley, with a 
splendid piece of plate. 

At a meeting of the Bible Society at Bradford, 
on the 10th instant, a popish priest, Mr, Mad. 
docks, interrupted the proceedings, by speaking 
against the circulation of the word of God, He 
described the society as the grand cause of a 
most fearful inerease of crime which had taken 
place since its establishment; and also as the 
cause of disunion inthe chureh. He also pursued 
the same course at the evening meeting, and 
spoke on both occasions as long as the chairman 
would permit him. There was to be a public dis- 
cussion with the reverend gentleman on the 24th 
of October. 

Marricd] At Scarborough, R. Spoffreth, esq., 
to Miss Jetferson.—At Ousebarn, the Rev. T. H, 
Croft, to Miss Thompson.— At Leeds, J. N. Briggs, 
esq., to Miss Sarah Maude.—At York, M, L. 
Dames, esq., to Miss Julia Ombler,—At Calver- 
ley, Wm. Turney, esq., to Miss Wheeler.—At 
Battey, Wim. Gelderd, esq., to Miss Thornton. 

Died.| At Doncaster, Edward Hannings, esq. 
—At Rippon, J, Atkinson, esq.—At Beverley, 
Stephen Soame, esq. 


CHESHIRE AND DERBY. 


It appears from the Report made at the Gene- 
ral Meeting of Subscribers to the Buxton Bath 
Charity, that, from September 4, 1527, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1828, £601. 15s. 4d. had been received by 
subscriptions ; and that 808 persons had been ad- 
mitted within that period to its benefits, besides 
394 additional patients, who had received relief in 
medicine and the baths, but no pecuniary assist- 
ance. 

Married.| At Alderley, H. Adeane, esq., to 
Matilda Abigail, daughter of Sir J.T. Stanley, 
bart. 

Died.| At Bredbury, Mrs. Betty Leech, mo- 
ther of 16 children, grandmother to 120, and great- 
grandmotber to 100.—At Mellor, 73,8. Oldknow, 
esq. The chapel of All Saints, in Marple, had 
become ruinous, and for its re-erection about 
£1,000 was raised; be undertook the building ; 
and his liberal mind so enlarged on the scale laid 
down, as to expend nearly £4,000 above the sum 
subscribed; he likewise made several public roads 
at his own expense. 


HUNTINGDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


The Recorder, at the Cambridge town sessions, 
congratulated the grand jury on the apparent 
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improved state of the town, there not being a 
single case of any importance brought before 
them. 

Died.| At Cambridge, 68, Mr. J. Newby; he 
had been in the employ of the Society of Trinity 
49 years. 


WARWICK AND NORTHAMPTON. 


The Roman Catholic Chapel at Leamington 
was lately opened, when Dr, Walsh, the bishop 
of the midland district officiated, attired in pon- 
tificalis ; having the mitre on his head, and the 
erosier in his hand, he ascended the steps of the 
altar, and delivered an extemporaneous sermon, 

The business at our Town Sessions has for 
some time past been extremely light; and at our 
County Sessions, on Thursday last, there was 
not a single prisoner for trial—a circumstance 
“ past all parallel’ within our recollection.— 
Northampton Mercury, No. 34, Vol. 108.— 
Oct. 18. 

Died.] Near Birmingham, 81, T. Richards, 
esq.—At Silverton, 102, Mary Adams; her mo- 
ther and grandmother’s ages both exceeded 100 
years. 


WORCESTER AND HEREFORD. 


The excavations carrying on by Mr. Rudge in 
the site of the transept of the Abbey Church of 
Evesham, are proceeding towards the completion 
of a regular plan (begun in 1811) of the whole of 
the church, 280 feet in length; an account of 
which is intended to be published by the Society 
of Antiquaries, as soon as the workmen have com- 
pleted their final operations. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


The President and Vice-Presidents of the Glou- 
cester Infirmary have circulated an appeal for 
additional subscriptions, as by the addition of 
the new wing, the expenditure is increased £600 
per annum ; the building is now capable of ac- 
commodating 170 patients, 

The labouring classes of Bisley and Chalford 
are reduced to a state of extreme poverty and 
distress, in consequence of the want of employ- 
ment ; many families being destitute of the neces- 
sary articles of food and clothing. The respect- 
able inhabitants fear that the approach of winter 
will be pregnant with miserable consequences to 
their humble but industrious neighbours ; and the 
minister and churchwardens will receive with 
pleasure, and properly apply, any sums that may 
be placed at their disposal. 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 


The first pike of the new bridge over Sutton 
Wash was driven on Tuesday last, and the New 
Cut, and the works connected with this great and 
very useful undertaking, are in a state of rapid 
progress.—Norfolk Chronicle, Oct. 4, 


We are sorry that the Bury Musical Festival 
did not succeed in the good intentions of its pro- 
moters, on behalf of the Suffolk General Hospital ; 
the expences having amounted to nearly £2,400, 
and the receipts to only £2,192. 17s. leaving a 
deficiency of £207! 

The New Corn Exchange at Norwich has been 
recently opened, and is one of the finest of the 
kind in the kingdom. 

The Directors of the Norfolk and Suffolk Insti- 
tation for the Promotion of the Fine Arts opened 
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their Gallery October 14; it contains 119 various 
specimens of painting, of ancient as well as of 
modern masters. 

Married[ Rev. G. Ranking, of Ipswich, to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of the late T, Maitland, 
esq., and sister of Sir P. Maitland. 

Died.| At Oulton, 91, Mrs. George ; leaving 
83 children, grand-children, and great grand- 
children.--At Great Yarmouth, Mr. R. C, Smith, 
—At Beccles, Mrs. Farr, daughter of Sir T. 
Gooch, bart. 


OXFORD AND BERKS. 


It appears by the abstract of the treasurei’s 
account of the disbursements of the county of 
Oxford, that the sum of £7,630. 2s. 5d. was ex- 
pended from Michaelmas Sessions, 1827, to Tri- 
nity Sessions, 1828. Between £4 and £5,000 
of the above was paid for criminal and civil juris- 
prudence! 

Died.) At Oxford,the Rey. A. Nicoll, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew; 73, Mr. R. Walker, known 
to the scientific by his experiments and discoveries 
on artificial cold.—At Waterstock, Elizabeth, wife 
of W.H. Ashurst, esq., M.P. 


BUCKS AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 


The Shefford new bridges were opened to the 
public September 20; they are compesed of iron, 
except the brick piers, and are very neat in ap- 
pearance, 


HERTFORD AND ESSEX. 


A public dinner was given at the Market-house 
at Ware, September 23, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the musical’festival, and the re-establish- 
ment of the market, with the building of the Mar- 
ket-house. 


HANTS AND SUSSEX. 


A bronze statue of His Majesty has been erected 
on the Steyne, at Brighton ; the artist, Chantrey. 

A public meeting has been beld in Basingstoke 
Town-hall, for establishing a pitched market, 
when upwards of £800 were subscribed for that 
purpose; and the corporation remits all tolls for 
14 years. 


WILTS AND DORSET. 


The Chairman at the Dorchester Sessions con- 
gratalated the grand jury on the state of the ca- 
lendar, which, though not light in point of num- 
bers, yet, on comparing it with those of corre- 
sponding sessions in preceding years, might, as 
regarded offences, be taken as evidence of the de- 
crease of crime in this county. 

Penny posts are established from Dorchester to 
Charminster, Stratton, Frampton, Maiden New- 
ton, Cattistock, and Evershot. The letters for 
Cerne and neighbourhood are now forwarded by 
a horse post, giving the inhabitants an interval 
of upwards of three hours between its arrival and 
departure ; the same messenger proceeds to Syd- 
ling, with the letters for that place. Similar ac- 
commodation is extended to Winterborne, Steeple- 
ton, Martin’s Town, Portesham, and Abbotsbury. 

The town of Evershot was much exhilarated on 
Thursday last, at the commencement of a daily 
mail from Dorchester thither. Having hitherto 
bad a very tardy communication with the post- 
office , the improvement was duly appreciated by the 
inhabitants, and greeted with a merry peal on the 
bells, and joy and exultation were the order of the 
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day. The inhabitants will now correspond with 
London in 36 hours, whereas, they haye only been 
able to do so, hitherto, by the old channel of com- 
munication, in six days!!! 


DEVON AND SOMERSET. 


At the Devonshire Sessions, the Chairman, in 
addressing the grand jury, said, “ That, in recur- 
ring to the list in the calendar, he saw, with deep 
regret, a great mass of alleged crime ; and trifling 
as might be deemed many of them, they exceeded 
seventy in number; and when it was recollected 
that little more than ‘wo months had elapsed since 
there was a general gaol delivery, it was an 
amount of delinquency fearful to contemplate,”— 
«“< The magistrates,” he said, “ had determined to 
give two additional general sessions in that court 
every year.” 

The Quarter Sessions for Somerset commenced 
at Taunton, when the grand jury were congratu- 
lated on the exceeding lightness of the calendar ; 
« indeed much lighter than he had known it for 
years past,” said the honourable gentleman who 
addressed the grand jury. 

Mr. Pascoe, civil engineer, of Exeter, has fur- 
nished the Committee with a survey and plan of 
the new line of road from Barnstaple to Braun- 
ton, for the formation of which application is in- 
tended to be made at the next session of Parlia- 
ment, by which the distance will be reduced to 
4 miles, the distance by the present road being 
6 miles and a half; and the intended new line will 
be, confessedly, one of the most beautifal that can 
be conceived, being close by the side of the ma- 
jestic Taw, perfectly level, and nearly straight ; 
the estimated expense £5,000. 

Died.| Jane, wife of Sir Henry Maturin Far. 
rington, bart., of Spring-lawn, Heavitree. 


CORNWALL. 


The Members of the Royal Institution of Cern- 
wall held their Annual Meeting at Truro; and 
the support now afforded by the President of the 
Royal Society, the two county members, and 
other gentlemen of influence in the county, affords 
reason to believe that the Society may be enabled 
to display its valuable and increasing collection 
in a more adequate manner ; and that its museum 
may be regarded as a proper depository for the va- 
rious antiquities with which this county abounds ; 
and that its collection of natural history may be 
commensurate with its native riches, and the faci- 
lities offered by the constant intercourse with 
foreign climes through His Majesty's packets. 

There is at the present time, at the Wheal 
Hope Mine, a high pressure condensing engine, 
constructed by Captain Grose, which raises 
6,400,000Ibs one foot, by the consumption of each 
bushel of coals, equal to the labour of eighteen 
men. 

Bythe French brig Le Mercure, Cabaret, mas- 
ter, which recently arrived at Penzance, from 
Brest, nine Maltese came passengers, having 
been released from slavery at Tunis,and conveyed 
by a French frigate to Brest, and from thence 
forwarded, by the British Consul at the latter 
port,to England, as British subjects. 


SCOTLAND. 


In one extensive distillery in this quavier, for 
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the year ending 11th October, 1827, there was 
distilled 3,844,000 gallons of wash; of which the 
total produce was 481,000 gallons of raw grain 
spirits. From the 10th October, 1827, to the pre- 
sent period, there have been distilled in the same 
work, 6,000,000 gallons of wash—the total pro- 
duce of which is 600,000 gallons of raw grain 
whiskey ; the duty on which, at 2s. 10d. a gallon, 
(without drawback), amounts to £85,000. The 
quantity of grain mashed was 7,200 bolls. Raw 
grain whiskey is freely selling at present at7s. a 
gallon, which would make the return £210,000. 
The distillery never ceased working during the 
warmth of summer. This was accomplished by 
machinery being fixed in the cooling room, which, 
by the incessant circulation of air over the coolers, 
reduced the heat of the worts 10 degrees below 
the common temperature, and enabled the work 
to go on without intermission. Such is the ex- 
tent of the demand for the Irish and English 
market, that it is in contemplation to increase the 
distillery sne half its present dimensions. The 
other raw grain distilleries in the west of Scot- 
land are also in a similar state of activity. —Glas- 
gow Post. 


Died.| Sir Evan Cameron, of Fassifern, N.B. 
bart., aged 90 ; Sir Evan obtained his baronetcy 
in consequence of the gallant cenduct of his son, 
Colonel Cameron, “the valiant Fassifern,” who 
fell at the head of his brave 92d, on the field of 
Waterloo. The title was the free spontaneous 
gift of our gracions sovereign, who thus sought 
to alleviate the sorruws of the aged chieftain, by 
reflecting back upon him the honours earned by 
his gallant son. 


IRELAND. 


In consequence of the agitated state of this un- 
fortunate country, the Lord Lieutenant, being 
resolved to suppress and put down all illegal 
meetings, and to preventthe recurrence thereof, 
has thought fit to issue a proclamation, solemnly 
and strictly warning all His Majesty’s liege sub- 
jects from henceforth to discontinue the holding 
or attending any such meetings or assemblies. 
It is dated October 1; and signed, by His Excel- 
lency’s command, F. Leyeson Gower. 

Mr. Lawless has been arrested ‘by order of 
government, for heading a riotous mob at Balli- 
bay. He has been bailed, himself in £400, and 
two sureties in £200 each. 

Dividing the population of Ireland into four 
grand classes, with respect to age, the last census 
presents to our view the following lamentable 
picture of the state of a country abounding with 
every means of industry, and with able and will- 
ing hands to cultivate it, in the most civilized 
period of the world:—Infants of 5 years and un- 
der, 1,040,666—one half, at least, badly clothed 
and fed. Children, from 5 to 15, 1,748,663— 
1,300,000 destitute of education. Operatives, 
from 15 to 70, 3,931,660—1,094,845 destitute of 
employment. Aged, from 70 to 100, 81,191—a 
great portion of whom are paupers. What claims 
for employment! What claims for education! 
not to speak of the claims of the aged and others, 
totally helpless, as to their own exertions, or any 
that their kindred (even where they may have 
kindred) can make for them. Something has 
been done in the way of employment and educa. 
tion ; more is doing; but a thousand times more 
still remains to be done, 
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The Quantity of Rain fallen in the Month of September was 





2 inches aud 32 100ths. 





